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PREFACE. 



I. RoSMiNl's Nuavo SaggiOy or Treatise on the Origin of 
Ideas, was first published by Salviucci of Rome, in 1830, 
during the pontificate, and under the auspices, of Pope 
Pius VIII. It may be claimed that this work had the 
sanction, directly or indirectly, of five Popes. Pius VII., 
in 1823, urged Rosmini to apply himself diligently to 
the studies which led him to plan and begin it in 1825. 
Leo XII. encouraged him to proceed with those studies. 
Pius VIII. stimulated him to the same end, and lived to see 
the first edition published with the imprimatur of the Master 
of the Sacred Apostolic Palace. Gregory XVI. (a warm 
personal friend of the author) welcomed a new edition of it 
in 1836-8 ; and three other editions appeared, with full eccle- 
siastical approval, during the pontificate of Pius IX. To 
meet the wishes of many In our own country, where philo- 
sophical studies are steadily gaining ground, the present 
translation has been made from the fifth Italian edition, 
which appeared in 1851, carefully revised by the author. 

No sooner had the first edition of the Nuovo Saggio 
been published than it produced a deep impression on the 
minds of Italian thinkers, who were not slow to acknowledge 
that its author had established a right to be deemed a great 
philosopher, many of them going so far as to proclaiip him 
the greatest philosopher of the age. His subsequent works 
confirmed the high reputation he had thus won— and which 
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he continues to win, from all who seriously face and are 
capable of overcoming the difficulties of his system. 

But, though Rosmini's title to the rank of a great philo- 
sopher was promptly and generally allowed, the system he 
expounded did not pass unchallenged. Indeed, it would 
have been a marvel if the Nuavo Saggio had met with no 
opposition when it first appeared. The author struck at the 
root of many of the philosophical systems then dominant ; 
he laid bare the unsound assumptions on which they were 
based, and assailed them with all the force of a keen, 
searching and unsparing Ic^ic. It was very natural that 
the teachers and disciples of the systems thus exposed 
should set themselves against a work which threatened the 
destruction of their most cherished theories. In battling 
for these theories, they made use of every available 
weapon to maintain their own position and obscure the 
new light which Rosmini threw on all philosophy, ancient 
and modem. 

Unfortunately many of those who thus felt themselves 
obliged to enter the lists against Rosmini, too often con- 
ducted the controversy as mere partisans. The triumph of 
their own theories appearing to them to be all-important, 
they did not hesitate to try and secure victory by misrepre- 
senting the system they opposed. Probably they misunder- 
stood it ; for it requires close study and clear heads to master 
it. Possibly the bitterest of its assailants acted in good faith 
while misjudging or misstating its principles. Be that as 
it may, its opponents have succeeded in throwing a misty 
atmosphere around it and producing some serious misconcep- 
tions as to the meaning of its author. Hence the necessity 
of a Preface dealing with the main objections that have been 
persistently urged against Rosmini's system. 

In order to keep within the proper bounds of a Preface 
we must state these main objections brieSy and content 
ourselves with indicating the answers to them. 
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2. Rosmini has been charged with holding and de- 
fending the most opposite opinions. At one time he is 
styled a sensist and subjectivist ; at another, an idealist. 
Now he is called a pantheist^ now a rationalist, and now an 
ontol(^ist Sometimes he is regarded as only an inaccurate 
interpreter of Kant ; at other times he is classed as a Hege- 
lian. In shorty all or most of the main and clashing errors 
of modern philosophy are at times, in some form or other, 
attributed to hinu And this happens, in spite of the fact 
that in his numerous philosophical works he resolutely at- 
tacks each and all of the errors contained in the systems he 
is accused of approving. A careful study of the Nuovo 
Saggio will, of itself, enable anyone to see that he not only 
repudiates the false views gratuitously attributed to him, but 
that he demonstrates their unsoundness with a vigour of argu- 
ment and a cogency of logic that have never been surpassed. 

How then does it come about that he is so egregiously 
misrepresented } Is it that, notwithstanding his extraor^ 
dinary intellectual gifts and his vast philosophical erudition, 
he was such a careless writer as to express himself, frequently, 
in vague, ambiguous phrases which left his meaning at the 
mercy of every captious critic ? No ; for anyone who studies 
his works will soon be convinced that he was a most pains- 
taking author, and this fact is nowhere more evident than in 
his philosophical productions. Some of the ablest literary 
and scientific critics of Italy maintain that he possessed a 
grrasp of mind, an insight into the most hidden springs of 
thought, an analytical and critical discrimination, a clearness 
of expression, a logical consistency of reasoning and language, 
which it would be difficult to find united in any other writer. 
The severely minute examination which he often made of 
the thoughts and expressions of others was but a result 
of the continued and intense watchfulness he kept over 
the workings of his own mind, and over the best way of 
clothing his ideas in accurate phraseology. We do not mean 
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to say that his style was faultless, but that it was vigorous, 
and so perspicuous as to leave his opponents no excuse on 
that groundi 

3. To account for the misconceptions and misrepresenta- 
tions that have been made to surround Rosmini's system, we 
have but to take up the Nuavo Saggio and consider how 
very abstruse and difficult of solution are the questions it 
discusses. The author seeks nothing less than to penetrate 
to the very source of all thought and of every kind of know- 
ledge, to discover the tfue nature of human reason, to shew 
not merely whence our cognitions take their rise, but to 
demonstrate their truth, validity, and certitude. His inves- 
tigations were therefore of the deepest and most extensive 
kind, and he found an answer to all his inquiries in the 
Light of Reason, He had then to describe what this light 
is, to prove how it enters into every act of thought, to point 
out how it gives fundamental principles, and order, and place 
to each of the sciences. The better to do all this he had to 
consider the Light of Reason in a great variety of relations, 
and to give to each of these relations its appropriate name ; 
he had to present the entire scibile humanum^ both natural 
and supernatural, as forming but one great and magnificent 
whole. 

If we but reflect on the abstract nature of the subjects 
Rosmini undertook to treat, and on the many and different 
aspects in which he had to contemplate this nature for pre- 
sentation to others, we shall easily understand how diverse 
and even contradictory opinions could be attributed to him 
by many readers, according to their respective mental con- 
stitution, education, habit of thought, method of reasoning, 
ignorance, or prejudice. Some, already wedded to a system 
or to doctrines impugned by him, would, in consequence, be 
biassed against him. Others, too superficial to comprehend 
his real meaning and precise distinctions, or too impatient to 
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study it diligently, would, for all that, presume to think that 
they understood him quite as well as those who had fathomed 
the depths of his philosophy and entered fully into all his 
views. Moreover, there are many readers of philosophical 
works who, though confident of their own capacity to master 
the subject, lack that clearness of mental vision so necessary 
for distinguishing an object in itself from the multitudinous and 
seemingly contradictory forms under which it may be viewed 
— ^so necessary even for keeping it in sight amid the manifold 
and often perplexing phrases in which it may have to be 
clothed . Such readers are so apt to mistake and misrepre- 
sent the author, that Rosmini repeatedly gives them whole- 
some warnings and examples in different parts of the Nuavo 
Saggio^ as he does, indeed, in nearly all his scientific works. 
When these warnings and examples are neglected or fail of 
their effect, grave misconceptions are the natural result ; but 
the fault is in the reader, not in the writer. 

4. From his earliest years Rosmini exhibited all the quali^ 
ties which are usually taken to denote the perfect philosopher. 
The testimony of those under whom or with whom he studied, 
and whose opinions have value, may be thus summed up: 
He received from nature the true philosophic spirit and 
cultivated it to the utmost. He combined in a high degree 
the keenness and accuracy of observation, the searching 
analytic power of Aristotle, with the comprehensive mental 
grasp and lofly aspirations of Plato. With him education had 
been, and ever was, a true ' discipline in accuracy of mind.' He 
bestowed more attention to the strengthening and developing 
of his intellectual faculties, and to the distinct and clear 
expression of his thoughts, than to the accumulation of 
knowledge, or to elegance of language. He placed far more 
value in the discovery and understanding of principles, and 
seeing them in the order of their logical connection, and in the 
power of rightly applying them, than in the possession of a 
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multitude of particular and unconnected truths. Not that he 
neglected to store his mind and memory with the philosophic 
treasures of the past Even while yet very young he had 
studied and mastered the greatest thinkers the world has ever 
seen. He devoted himself with a special ardour to the works 
of Plato, Aristotle, St Augustine, St. Thomas of Aquin, 
St Bonaventure, Leibnitz and Kant. Nor did he neglect 
either the English, the French or the Scottish schools. His 
philosophic essays and letters prove how intelligently he 
studied, aiid how justly he judged all the great authors he had 
thus read. 

The Nuavo Saggio alone is enough to confirm the testimony 
just recorded. This work shows that Rosmini was not only a 
man of extraordinary mental capacity, but also that, whilst 
yet young, he had amassed a more vast and accurate know- 
ledge of various philosophic systems, ancient, mediaeval and 
modem, than some of the most distinguished thinkers could 
be justly credited with, even after a long life of extensive 
reading and the closest application. It is almost needless to 
add that Rosmini went on continually increasing his materials; 
and it may well be claimed that a philosophical erudition as 
extensive^ as deep, and as precise, as is contained in his pub- 
lished worksi would be sought for in vain in any other writer. 
We may then conclude that both nature and art combined to 
make him almost as perfect a pattern for students of philosophy 
as it is possible to set before them. 

J. When we turn to Rosmini's other works in order to 
gather from his own words what a philosopher ought to be, 
and what he was ever striving to realise in himself, the con- 
clusion just stated is more than sustained. In his Introduction 
to Philosophy y after telling us with what youthful ardour he 
first dedicated himself to metaphysical studies — how he gave 
himself up daily to studying the acknowledged masters of 
human thought, how resolutely he applied himself to the 
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investigation of the most baffling problems, how he never 
allowed difficulties of any kind to check his perseverance, and 
how every night he summed up the result of the labour^ of 
the day — he goes on to enumerate the chief qualifications of 
the philosophic inquirer. In the first plaqe, he lays much 
stress on the absolute necessity of seeking truth and truth 
alone, firmly persuaded that, in itself and in its consequences, 
it must lead to good. Next, he reminds us that whoever 
would devote his time to philosophy, must cast aside every 
form of prejudice likely in the least to hinder him from 
discovering and possessing truth {n all its fulness and dis- 
tinctness. Thirdly, he dwells with especial emphasis on what 
he terms the liberty of philosophising. He declares that he 
always sought to contemplate and consider every problem, as 
it came before him, from all possible points of view, to deduce 
from it all sorts of consequences, and then to compare the 
conclusions thus arrived at with the truths already found and 
appropriated, and with the reasonings of other thinkers. He 
insists that we must be prepared to sacrifice generously what- 
ever would put the slightest obstacle in the way of truth. ' I 
have always considered,* he says, ' this generous disposition 
as being the first and most important duty, in fact the great 
sine qua non for everyone who means to devote himself in 
earnest to philosophy. In this belief, I have invariably made 
it a point to push each of my investigations on from question 
to question, even to the very last ; and to accept unreservedly 
the results I found in my hands, whatever they might be; 
then to do my best in verifying whether those results were 
really the best possible to be obtained, and why were they so ; 
and finally to draw from them legitimate and ultimate con- 
clusions, and to gather up with exultation every one of these 
conclusions whatever it might be. Next, I did my very best 
to discover if such conclusions were really the last, and if so, 
why they were so. But all this was merely the first step. 
Conclusions thus obtained do not as yet deserve a full assent. 
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They must be regarded as little more than possibly true, till 
the whole process by which they have been obtained has been 
demonstrated to be logically correct. This demonstration is 
the second step, and it consists in attentively examining 
whether the results we have reached contradict any truth 
already known as certain, or any probable opinion, or finally, 
any prejudice, even though gratuitous. For, as truth is ever 
consistent with itself, if it can be shown that any conclusion 
whatever, or any necessary consequence from it, is in con- 
tradiction with even the least particle of truth, it must 
undoubtedly be rejected as false ; and the whole process will 
have to be repeated till we discover where the mistake b^[an. 
If a conclusion conflicts with a probable opinion, this opinion 
must be thoroughly examined and its meaning made clear 
^before we can take another step. The same is to be said of 
prejudices generally received. We must not at once refuse to 
accept them, even when merely gratuitous ; but submit them 
to careful examination in order to learn whether they rest on 
any ground of reason, or whether there be a reason which will 
demonstrate them to be baseless or erroneous. In this way 
the philosopher may by his researches either change opinions 
and prejudices into well ascertained truths, or detect their 
erroneousness ; and according to the result, he avails himself 
of them as of a sure sign of some mistake or oversight in his 
first reasoning, or, leaving them behind, advances courageously 
on his path.' * 

6. An accurate knowledge of preceding philosophic sys* 
tems, respect for the opinions of their authors^ and a spirit of 
conciliation, which seeks rather to harmonise seemingly dis- 
cordant doctrines than to detect and widen differences of views, 
may be added to the qualifications already enumerated, and 
deemed by Rosmini essential to the student of philosophy. 
A passage in the Introduction to Philosophy^ tersely sets 

> Introduziotu alia Fihsofia, p. 53 (Casale, 1851). 
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before us the chief of these qualifications. Luigi Bonelli 
having asked him the best way of classifying philosophical 
sjrstemay and the best dispositions for discovering the truth, 
Rosmini answered the first question by shewing that systems 
can be known, not from the names of their authors, but only 
by a profound study of their principles ; and then replied to 
the second question in the following manner : — ' To have 
received a beautifully moulded soul appears to me to be un- 
doubtedly the best of all dispositions* Next to this is 
elevation of mind and an unswerving consistency of thought. 
Then comes the deep knowledge of the Christian Religion, 
which, the more it is understood, the more it expands and 
strengthens the wings of the spirit, and enables it to reach 
the loftiest heights of metaphysical science. Then must be 
added perfect freedom from all those fetters by which the 
littleness of man impedes the flight of genius. The mind 
must be accustomed to gaze on the ideas themselves, stripped 
of all the trappings of words, schemata, and methods. It 
must be made to recognise truth under all forms and colours, 
to love it under all, to abhor every school or system that 
would impose limits to these forms of truth, and to study 
profoundly the meanings of words. It is clear from the 
observations of both Vico and Bonald, that in words are con- 
tained the knowledge and sciences possessed by the nations 
of the earth. We must, then, beware of altering the meanings 
affixed to words by mankind, or rather, I would say, by 
Providence, by God Himself A strict adherence to propriety 
in the use of words, is the only means for maintaining clear- 
ness of ideas, for preserving and harmonising them. Of this 
propriety, St. Thomas was at once a most patient investigator 
and a most firm maintainer. Many ancient and modem 
sophists, and many profane philosophers, sought artfully to 
alter the true value and force of words. The world could 
scarcely be deceived except by such alteration. Abuse has 
been made of almost all philosophical and political terms, as 
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has been frequently shown by various writers. Whoever 
takes note of the errors that have arisen from the abuse of 
the word Nature, in the sciences of Right and Politics — of the 
words Sensation, Pleasure, Pain, in Metaphysics ; of the words 
Equality and Liberty in Politics ; of the word Wealth in Politi- 
cal Economy — and of the many others to which, generally, 
there has been added only a more extensive signification 
than that given them by common usage, will discover the 
sources of incredible deceptions to the mind, and of incredible 
evils to humanity.' * 

7. When Rosmini first turned his attention to the history 
of the physical sciences, he was struck with the stupendous 
progress they have made in modem times. He asked himself 
to what this could be owing, and he soon found that it flowed 
directly from the method which such sciences, since the days 
of Bacon and Galileo, had persistently pursued. He saw 
that physicists instead of beginning as formerly with mere 
theory, and afterwards attempting to compel facts to adjust 
themselves to it, followed the very opposite course. They 
commenced with facts, carefully observing, analysing and 
classifying them, so as to enlarge gradually their knowledge 
of the laws that regulated them. After a close and long 
study of external nature under the guidance of the safe rules 
of inductive reasoning, they deduced cautiously their theories, 
and, by the help of these, proceeded, more enlightened, to 
further considerations of phenomena. Thus theory and fact 
were no longer enemies, but the fastest friends, and each 
gave the other a helping hand. * Why,' demanded Rosmini, 
'should not this method be applied to philosophy, to the 
internal and spiritual facts of the soul and of consciousness? ' 
He already knew that the philosophers who preceded him had 
failed most whenever they had forgotten to follow the guidance 
of observation. He therefore resolved to commence his philo- 

I Introduzionc alia FUosofia, p. 387. 
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sophical researches, not by a criticism of reason, or of the forms 
of thought, or of the faculties of the soul — not by inquiring 
into the validity of human knowledge ; not by attempting to 
demonstrate that man possesses truth and certitude — but by 
calmly and keenly observing the nature of our cognitions. The 
result more than justified this course. Like Kant, he discovered 
that whatever is material in our knowledge of things, is sup- . 
plied by the senses and experience ; and that all in it which 
is purely formal is furnished by the mind. But, unlike Kant, 
he discovered moreover that all the forms of the mind are 
reducible to one, and that this is not subjective, not a crea- 
tion or emanation of the human spirit, but objective, and 
presented to the spirit from without, by God Himself. 
Armed with this discovery, he at first thought he might 
plunge at once into ontological speculation. But here a 
serious reflection niade him pause. His study of German 
philosophers had convinced him that those powerful rea- 
soners had fallen into grievous errors, because, before having 
thoroughly understood the formal and material conditions 
of thought, they had rashly endeavoured to carry, as it were 
by storm, the almost impregnable fortress of the highest 
metaphysics. Thus put on his guard, he determined to move 
cautiously step by step ; to observe, analyse, compare, so as 
to be sure of his ground before making the slightest advance. 
He therefore carefully examined the various forms in which 
thought presents itself, and the various materials of know- 
ledge furnished to the mind through the external and internal 
senses. In this way, he was led gradually to the discovery 
of the true nature, origin, and certainty of Ideas, and to the 
composition of the Nuovo Saggio and the Logica. He 
was thus enabled to arrive at a clear understanding as to the 
nature of sensation, of intelligence, of the materials of cogni- 
tion, and to write his profound treatises on Anthropology 
and Psychology. 

VOL. I. a 
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8. Having finished these preliminary labours, he felt him- 
self sufficiently equipped to attempt a complete theory oi being. 
This he calls Theosophy, and he divides it into three parts. 
In the first part he treats of being taken universally, or' 
being in general ; in the second, of the Infinite or Absolute 
Being, or God, in as far as He can be known by mere reason ;. 
and in the third, of finite being, or the created universe.' 
This is the pure metaphysical theory of Rosmini, which alone, 
he says, deserves the name of theory, because- it alone can 
solve all the difficulties and antinomies of thought It must 
not, however, be imagined that Rosmini's philosophical sys- 
tem is mere theory, fit only for highly speculative minds and 
without any practical importance. On the contrary, he 
found in the origin of speculative thought the origin of all 
human science, and applied his discovery in such works as 
ihe Principles of Ethical Science 2LnA the Philosophy of R^kt 
and the Philosophy of Politics. As in his preceding treatises 
he had laid down the principles of all knowledge and science, 
and pointed out their applicability to the arts of life, so in 
his Theosophy he demonstrates where and how all those 
principles have their full justification, how man can arrive at 
the contemplation of the last reasons of all things, and what 
gives dignity and worth to his every thought and act 

Rosmini does not begin with criticism like Kant; nor 
with inquiry or methodical doubt, like Des Cartes. He does 
not begin with theory, but with fact ; nor with reasoning, but 
with observation. At his point of departure he is in a state 
of methodical ignorance, thereby showing that he wishes to 
find out the data which man must possess as the necessary 
conditions for thinking, judging, and acquiring knowledge. 
He does not therefore start with the avowed object of de- 
monstrating the validity of cc^itions. He simply wants to 
discover first of all what these are. Demonstration may 
follow, but it will be only a consequence of the method, not 
what inspired the method itself. In a word, Rosmini's 
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method is eminently moderate, because, starting with, and 
ever accompanied by, an accurate and penetrating observa- 
tion of external and internal facts, he is able to verify every 
conclusion at which he arrives. A careful study of the 
Nuavo Saggio will fully justify this last assertion, and will 
moreover show the superiority of his method over others 
with which, towards the end of the Saggio, he com- 
pares it 

9. As a specimen of Rosmini*s method of observation let 
us quote, from his Restoration of Philosophy in Italy^ a passage 
in which he tells us how he arrived at the persuasion, that 
what he terms the idea of being in general^ is the light of 
Reason and the principle of Cognition. ' Behold,' he says, 
' the principal points of view from which I examined human 
knowledge. 

' I. First of all I took the greatest care to distinguish in it 1 
the material from the formal element Although this dis- 
tinction is more or less alluded to by all> I am nevertheless 
profoundly convinced that no philosopher as yet (I speak of 
those I have read) has seized it with that full and steady 
grasp of mind which is necessary for comprehending its 
nature and feeling its importance. I perceived that all that 
could be designated as matter of our cognitions lay in the 
subsistent individuals of a species — that subsistence, and 
nothing else, constituted such matter. I saw that the species \ 
alone {jded) was the object of the intellect ; and that sub- 
sistence as such could not enter into the sphere of this 
faculty, was not through itself cognisable. 

' But if subsistence is not cognisable through itself, shall 
wc not, nevertheless, be able to perceive it ? — Yes, but by an 
act essentially different from that by which our intellect con- 
templates the species or idea ; an act which is not, of its own 
self, cognition. This act belongs, not to the world of ideas, 
but to that of realities. The world of realities is made up 

a 2 
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entirely of sentiments^ of actions and passions ; whereas in) 
the world of ideas there are neither passions nor actions, but ' 
purely notiofis and cognitions. The perception of real things 
is, then, a passion of our own — that is to say, a passion pro4 
duced by an action exercised by those things on the substan- 
tial sentiment we have of ourselves, and which is called EGO. 
Thus far, however, there is nothing in the nature of cognition, 
we are perfectly in the dark. How then shall we pass on to 
the light ? I answer : — 

* The perception of real things, i.e. of subsistences, takes 
place in ourselves ; and owing to this fact it has in us a 
relation with ideas, with the ideal world, which is also in 
ourselves. What is the foundation of this relation? — Th^ 
absolute unity of the Ego. We who, on the one hand, feel 
struck by the action of the real thing, in other words, have 
the perception (not cognisable through its own self) of the 
subsistetice^ are the very same who, on the other hand, have) 
also the intuition of the idea. In the unity, therefore, of our 
intimate selves, we confront the perception, the passion ex- 
perienced by us, with the idea shining before us ; and 
through this comparison we are able to say to ourselves: 
" That of which I have the perception is a realisation of that | 
which I see in my idea." 

* It is thus that light is thrown on our perceptions — that 
the subsistence of things, although in itself dark, becomes (to 
use a scholastic term) illumifud, in which state it takes thei 
name of intellectual perception. What, then, is intellectual 
perception ? It is not simply the intuition of an idea ; it is 
an affirmation^ a judgment. The idea remains what it was 
before. There is not, truly and properly speaking, any 
addition made of a new intellectual object. There is only 
a function of a principle different from the intuitive, the 
principle that applies the cognition (the idea) — an active 
principle belonging, as I have said, not to the ideal but to 
the real world — a principle which, taken in general as an 
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activity displaying itself in a variety of special functions, I 
denominate by the name of Reason. 

* The subsistence therefore of things is excluded from know- 
ledge properly so called ; it has nothing to do with the 
intellect, considered as the faculty receptive of intelligible 
entities, because the intellect, as intellect, is essentially in- 
capable of taking in the real, and is purely the seat of that/ 
which is ideal. But if the subsistence of things is not by itself 
an intelligible entity, if it is excluded from the intellectual 
sphere, it is nevertheless the only thing upon which this 
exclusion falls. All the qualities of things, whether acci- 
dental or substantial, have alike an intelligible essence, and 
all belong therefore to pure and formal knowledge. This is 
what has not, so far as I know, been felt or affirmed as yet 
by anyone. 

* I concluded, then, that the subsistence or reality of things, 
and this alone, constitutes the matter of knowledge, whilst 
HlM^farnt — that in virtue of which knowledge has actually the 
nature of knowledge — is constituted by the ideal or notional 
element 

* Having thus cleared knowledge of its material part, and 
reduced it to pure ideas (the possibles, the essences ; or, as 
the Schoolmen said, the quiddities), I proceeded to compare 
together the various ideas, and I found that there existed 
among them such an order that some were contained in 
others — ^the more determinate in the less determinate — and 
this in such a manner that between the contained and the 
containers there was a most perfect equation. I mean to say, 
that by putting any idea of the more indeterminate kind on 
the one side, and on the other that same idea determinate in 
all possible modes, and therefore multiplied into a countless 
number of ideas, I discovered that the latter all pre-existed 
in the former, and had no greater value than it, although they 
were not in it in a distinct form. 

' Here one must not turn round and say : " How can this 
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be ? Why, the thing seems to me impossible ; for it seems 
to involve a sort of absurdity ; I cannot believe it" This 
manner of speaking would be quite unworthy of a philo- 
sopher. For, as I have so often remarked, there is no question 
here of the why or the haw^ but simply of a matter of fact 
All we have to do, therefore, is to ascertain whether the 
thing be so or not, and this can only be done by calm, close 
observation. If we thus find that such is the fact, we are 
bound to acknowledge it ; and if this seems a hard trial for 
our reason, we must not lack the courage of humility, even 
though it be at the cost of feeling all the immensity of our 
ignorance. 

* I observed, then, and saw that the less general ideas were i 
contained, though indistinctly, in the more general. Hence ' 
I became aware, that if ideas were distributed in the form of 
a pyramid — first the more particular and multiplied, and then 
over these, in due order of succession, the less and less par- 
ticular and consequently fewer and fewer in number— one 
would necessarily come up at last to a first idea forming the 
point of the pyramid : and it would be found that this oni^ 
idea was worth as much as all the rest taken together, that 
it embraced them all within its one self, in fact that through 
numberless distinctions and determinations it transformed 
itself into every one of them. Thus did I arrive at a reflexi 
vision of the idea of possible or indeterminate being, and at the^ 
discovery of the true and pure source of all the knowable.* ^ 

10. The work from which we have quoted the above 
passages may be described as a continuation, or development, 
as well as a defence of the Nuavo Saggio. Some of the ex- 
pressions used in the parts cited call for a few words of 
explanation, because they have been made the occasion of 
absurd charges and because they show how easy it often is, 
even for men of high intelligence to confound a mere relation 

* RiHncvattunto delist Filosofia in Italia^ etc. pp. 499-501 (Milan, 1836). 
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of an object with the object itself, and then to impute to an 
author the result of their own comparison of thought. We 
allude, in the first place, to the expression ' possible being/ or 

* possible essence,' as applied to the Idea. Rosmini g^ves in 
the Nuavo Saggio a long explanation of Logical Possibility 
and defines precisely in what sense an idea can be called a 

* possible.' He shows that possibility taken logically, as it is 
in the Nuavo Saggio^ is simply a relation between the idea | 
and the real being it makes known ; between the ideal 
essence and its realisation. For instance, suppose I fix my 
mind on the idea of man. By this idea alone, I do not know 
any particular subsisting man ; but in it I see that there is 
implied no absurdity, no logical repugnance, no contradiction, 
no impossibility, in short, that a real man corresponding to 
my idea could subsist Now, where do I see this possibility ? 
In the idea itself and nowhere else. It is not, then, strictly 
speaking, the idea that is possible, but the real being to which 
the idea refers — ^the possibly subsisting man. Is it not, then, 
very extraordinary that, after Rosmini, in the Nuavo Saggio 
and elsewhere, had thoroughly analysed the term possible, \ 
and shown the several senses in which it may be and is often 
used, and how he himself understands and uses it, writers 
should be found who, whilst priding themselves on their 
logical acumen and power of analysis, accuse him of con- 
fusing the idea with the possible^ and of laying down as the 
principle of his whole system a mere possibility ? 

But exception has been taken to the expression. Idea of 
Possible or Indeterminate Being. Let us therefore endeavour 
to explain the exact meaning attached to it by Rosmini, who 
bases his whole system on the intuition of Indeterminate \ 
Being. We must remember that Rosmini wrote the Nuovo 
Saggio in order to describe the nature of the Light of Reason 
and to point out how by means of it and combined with sen- i 
sation and reflection man acquires all his ideas. When 
entering on this subject his attention was naturally drawn to 
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the expression Light of Reason. He as naturally asked 
himself what analogy men had seen between the eye of the 
body with its medium of natural light, and the mind with its 
medium of intellectual light. The very universality of the 
expressions ' Light of Reason/ * light of nature/ * light of the 
intellect/ * light of God's countenance/ * light of truth/ &c., 
which had been used from time immemorial both by sacred 
and profane writers, by the unlearned no less than by the 
most learned and deep thinkers, showed that such analogy 
was no ordinary one. He therefore resolved to examine the 
whole subject exhaustively. The results of his observations 
may be thus briefly stated. To begin with the physical world, 
men have ever distinguished the light from the eye that sees 
it, from the object seen, and from the different acts of sight 
The light then is not the eye, nor a modification of it, nor 
dependent on it. On the contrary, it informs the eye, 
enables it to see, shows the colour and shape and size of 
all the objects seen. 

This light appears simple, indivisible, uniform, illimitable, 
universal, embracing within its sphere all objects of sight If 
it had always been, and always were, present alone, with its 
unvarying brilliancy, men would have never consciously re- 
flected on its existence. They would probably have remained 
persuaded that all the objects they saw were themselves so 
many separate lights, or that the eye saw without light. But 
as the light went and came, men's attention was attracted to 
it and they gradually arrived at the conclusion that all they 
saw in the several objects was but a modification of it, and 
that whilst those objects could be seen only in and through 
the light, it was seen in and through itself. 

If we turn our gaze on the intellectual world, we shall see 
there, too, that the Light of Reason is distinct from the mind 
that sees it, from the object it illuminates and makes known, 
^nd from the different acts of mental vision. 

This Intellectual Light is one and the same not only for a / 
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single mind but for all minds. No one dreams of saying 
lights of reason. Wherever man is, there is reason, and there 
likewise is the one identical light of reason. In fact, were not 
the light the same for each human being, it would be quite 
impossible for men to interchange ideas, or, in fact, to under- 
stand one another. 

II. If we apply our reflection to this light, far more 
marvellous and mysterious qualities and characteristics will 
disclose themselves to us than we can discover in the physical 
light. The mind not only contemplates it, but is informed 
by it in such a manner that it would not be mind^ i.e, an^ 
intellectual faculty, except for this informing. It is in and 
through it, therefore, that we are able to understand things — 
their nature or mode of being, their worth ; to compare them 
together, to distinguish the like from the unlike, to discover 
their infinitely various relations, and expatiate freely over the 
boundless regions of speculative reasoning. The minds are 
many, but the light which informs them is identically one and 
the same. This light, then, is not ourselves, nor a part, nor 
a modification of ourselves. It is immeasurably above us, 
and yet, as has just been said, so united to us as to constitute 
us in the nature of intelligent beings. 

Moreover, there is in this light something of the infinite ; 
for unless we saw in it what infinity is, how would it be possible 
for us to infer from the existence of this sensible world — in 
itself purely and simply finite — the existence of the Infinite 
Being, of God ? How could we see the difference between 
Him and finite things } It is the mind, and the mind only, 
which, through its light, can and does, by looking at these 
things, perceive as a logical necessity that they could not 
exist unless an Infinite Power caused them to exist. Some 
might say that the imagination enables us to pass the bounds 
of the finite. But they would be mistaken. The imagination 
cannot of itself advance a single step beyond the images it 
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has received from the senses. It can indeed reproduce and 
arrange them in a variety of ways, but it is necessarily enclosed 
within the small circle of sensible forms. 

A parity of reasoning will prove that the light of reason, 
although manifested to man in time^ is, in itself, eternal, there- 
fore immutable, therefore necessary. We all know what 
eternity^ immutability, necessity is ; but this knowledge would 
be impossible if our mind saw nothing beyond the temporal, 
the mutable, the contingent, as all the objects falling under our 
experience most undoubtedly are in themselves. 

1 2. This should lead us to understand more clearly the 
true nature of the Light of Reason. For, what does it tell us 
regarding the things it makes known to us ? It can tell us only 
of their existence or being, and of their modes of existence 
or being. To these two heads all our knowledge of things 
is ultimately and necessarily reduced. Now, if the Light of 
Reason can show us being and the modes of being, we must 
see all this in that light itself. But we cannot see the modes 
of being except in being ; we may see and understand being 
without its modes, but not conversely. In fact, if we look at 
the Light of Reason as it is in itself, we shall discover nothing 
but being or existence. This is why Rosmini says that the 
Light of Reason is the simple essence, or, in scholastic phrase, 
the quiddity of being. The other terms he applies to it 
denote its relations. For instance, when he calls it indeterminate 
being, he merely means that it has none of the determinate 
forms, specific or generic, of the objects seen in it. If he terms 
it being taken universally, or being in general, this signifies that 
in its infinite extension and all-embracing universality, it 
includes potentially all possible beings of whatever kind. If) 
again he calls it objective and ideal, he does so because this is 
what a comparison of it with the mind assures us it truly is. 
If he calls it ideal, it is because we can know things only 
through ideas, and this is the parent idea of all. From this' 
comparison he saw that whilst the mind itself is a finite thing. 
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belonging to the world of reality, and subjective, the light of | 
being is not only infinite, but presented and united to the 
mind in an essentially objective and ideal form. The term 
objective, like many others, has undergone considerable modi- 
fications of meaning. In the Nuovo Saggio Rosmini gives 
a long explanation of it ; and therefore it will be enough to l 
state here that for him, the being of the primitive intuition is 
essentially objective (placed opposite to us — objectuni)^ because 
it enables us to see things as they are in themselves, in their 
true nature and essence; makes us see them without any 
relation to ourselves or to any other subject ; and serves to 
measure the exact modes and grades of being they possess. 

Rosmini maintains that there are three forms of being — 
the ideal, the real, and the moral. When speaking of ideal | 
being, he always uses the verb is or exists ; to the real form, ' 
he applies the verb subsists. 

13. In his Aristotle Examined and Explained^ Rosmini 
shows, that through not keeping the ideal and real modes of 
being quite distinct, great confusion of thought and ceaseless 
contentions have arisen amongst philosophers. He there 
proves that the controversies of the Realists, Nominalists, and 
Conceptualists, had their source and continuance in the same 
want of distinction. He is therefore ever on his guard to 
preserve the distinction perfect and to prevent his readers 
from losing sight of it. 

Many other names are given by Rosmini to being 
according as we view it in itself or in its determinations ; but 
they will present no difficulty when once we have mastered 
his leading idea ; and several of them are explained in the 
Nuavo Saggio. If the reader remembers that for Rosmini . 
the Light of Reason is simply pure beings infinite in ex- ' 
tension and unchangeable in essence, he will easily under- 
stand the different names given to it in its relations with the 
objects of cognition. For instance, the expression deter- 
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minations of beings does not mean that being itself changes, 
or is limited, or really determined ; but only that when by itsf 
means we come to know any object, we restrict our gaze for \ 
the moment to this object, and thus seemingly limit being 
itself. In an analogous way the material light appears to 
contract itself to the size and shape and dimensions of the 
different things it enables us to see. In short, the indeter*- 
minate being of the first intuition always remains the same ; 
it is only our vision that changes as it passes from one knownf 
object to another, and we are said to contract or determine^ 
being, because we must use the whole of it, in order to form/ 
determinate ideas of finite things. 

The expression. Idea of indeterminate Beings means, then, 
that we naturally and continually contemplate pure un- 
limited being, that in it we see the fount of the intelligible 
essences of the various particular beings we can know( 
that it therefore constitutes their logical possibility; that,: 
knowing by means of it what is being in general, when any 
determinate being is presented to the mind, we recog-/ 
nise it as already contained virtually in the primitive intuiJ 
tion. 

But we must call attention to Rosmini's phraseology as| 
regards being. He uses two terms to express it As he him- 
self explains in the Theosophy^ when he is speaking of simple 
indeterminate beings he uses the term, essere^ which is equivalent 
to our word being taken nominatively and in its most general 
acceptation, to the Latin esse^ the Greek slvaif the German 
das Sein. When he is treating of determinate being, he 
always makes use of the term ente^ which corresponds to our I 
word being used participially or with the articles. This ente 
is near in signification to the Latin ens, the Greek to 6v, the 
German das Seiende. The context will always tell which 
meaning to attach to our single term, being. Every deter- 
minate being, the ente^ exists in each of the two forms, ideal 1 
and real. The ideal form contains the intelligible essence of 
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the real form, of the individual. In other words, the individual 
or real being cannot be known except in and through the idea, 
the universal. This is the teaching, not only of philosophy, 
but of philology. 

To know any real thing simply means to put it in the( 
class to which it belongs. Then alone can we give it a 
name. All names originally signified general or universal r 
qualities. The words know and name are, in fact, traceable / 
to the same root We can only name things as we know 
them, and we can only know them when we throw upon 
them the light of the idea that contains their intelligible 
essence. Even now nearly all words have general significa- 
tions, and to be able to restrict those significations we are 
obliged to make use of individualising particles or proper 
names. The term many for instance, does not mean any 
particular and real man, but the species, the reasonable being, / 
the essence seen in the idea. To make it refer to a real in- 
dividual, we must use such expressions as this or that man, the 
man Peter^ tlie man to whom I speak, and so on. The more 
language is studied philosophically, the more will it be seen 
that the mind cannot apprehend the particular except through 
the universal, that the idea, the intelligible essence makes 
us know the real and the individual, and that every real 
finite being is but a particular realisation of the essence 
seen in the idea. Rosmini dwells on this subject at con- 
siderable length in the Nuovo SaggiOy and we have only 
said this much in order to prevent the reader from thinking 
that the idea is a mere image, the modification of an impres- ' 
sion or a sensation, or a mere creation of the mind, as seems 
to be very generally assumed nowadays as self-evident 
Rosmini, on the contrary, maintains that an accurate obser- 
vation of the nature of cognition will make manifest that 
though we cannot obtain the positive idea of a real being, 
unless that being acts on our senses, yet that the idea once 
formed has an existence in the mind quite independent of 
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the reality that gave occasion to its acquisition, and is essen- 
tially universal, necessary, and unchangeable. 

We have thus tried to explain the meaning of some of 
the terms used in Rosmini's philosophy, because we believe 
that his system only requires to be understood in order to 
be embraced by all sincere lovers of truth. We are per- 
suaded that it cuts up by the roots the chief errors of\ 
agnosticism, positivism, materialism, rationalism, sensism, sub- / 
jectivism, and pantheism, in all the forms in which they can 
present themselves. 

14. But we must caution the reader against fancying 
that Rosmini pretends to comprehend thoroughly the nature 
of the intellectual light This he certainly does not do. 
Much less does he pretend to make his reader comprehend 
it God alone can comprehend anything fully. Our know^ 
ledge of things is essentially limited. Everjr thinker worthy 
of the name recognises this at once. And yet a very clever 
writer composed a biographical history of philosophy to prove 
that philosophy was an impossibility because it assumes, as 
he asserts, that it can, not only discover and explain the true 
nature of things, but disclose the secrets of the universe. 
Had he confined his assertions to pure rationalists, he would 
have written the simple truth. They indeed began to philo- 
sophise on the assumption that they could with their finite 
intelligence reach the height and fathom the depth of the 
Divinity Itself But even they, after repeated failures, felt 
obliged to say that man's mind is not only limited, but 
that it cannot know the nature of anything whatsoever, and 
that human knowledge is confined to phenomena. This last 
conclusion was, however, as baseless as the premises from 
which it was drawn — that the whole of our ideas must come 
through the senses. Rosmini proves incontestably how we. 
cannot know phenomena without knowing something beyond' 
them ; how, though our most perfect notions of things arc 
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only aspects of them, even when considered from all possible 
points of view and meditated on profoundly and frequently, 
they are nevertheless true, because we have within us the 
light of truth to guide us in acquiring them. Spiritual ob- 
jects are certainly more difficult, at least for ordinary minds, 
to understand, than material ones, and the Light of Reason 
is the most spiritual of all objects naturally known to us. 
If, then, Rosmini can show us something of its true nature, 
if by means of it he can lift for us even but a little the 
veil that hides the face of truth — or if he can point out a 
solid foundation on which to build a system of philosophy 
and furnish us with genuine materials for the building, and 
docs not assume to do more — we ought surely to accept 
with thankfulness what he has given us, and by aid of it, con- 
tinue the work to which he devoted the best years of his life. 

The better to do this, we should master his fundamental 
principle. We should follow him step by step in his path 
of observation. We should examine at each step whether 
his observations are correct We should not inquire whether 
what he tells us can be ; that is, we ought not to begin by 
reasoning on the possibility of the results he places before us. 
To do this will cause the imagination and confirmed habits 
of thought to intrude where nothing but fixed and continued 
contemplation and accurate observation are of any avail. 
The only question we have a right to ask, is, whether he 
observes correctly and describes his object correctly, whether 
his results are true as far as they go. Now, as that object is 
the most simple and the most remote from sense of any we 
can positively know, and at the same time ever shines before 
us with unvarying light, it is difficult for us to keep it steadily 
in view, or to avoid confusing it with something quite ex- 
traneous to it 

The difficulty is certainly not lessened by the subjects 
and methods of study to which men have for a long while 
almost exclusively confined their attention. The outward 
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world of sense, of matter and its various modifications, 
have so engrossed the thoughts of the learned for years, that 
they easily persuade themselves that not only is it im- 
possible to acquire a strictly scientific and true knowledge 
of any other world, but that even if such a world exists, 
nothing can be known about it At a time when all science 
is restricted to observing and classifying the various manifes- 
tations of physical phenomena ; when impressions, sensations, 
perceptions, images, memory, acts of thought, thought itself, 
consciousness and states of consciousness, are all jumbled 
together in an inextricable confusion, and are all regarded as 
only so many exhibitions of the potency of matter, a philo- 
sophy which starting from a wholly immaterial object, pre- 
tends that that matter is but the mere term of a sensitive 
principle, and holds the lowest place in the scale of existence, 
has apparently little chance of getting a hearing. When, 
further, this philosophy asks the learned to free themselves, 
from the trammels of matter, from the circle of sensible 
images, from their special habits and forms of thinking, and , 
to fix their gaze on something perfectly spiritual, ideal,! 
universal, indeterminate— to take their flight to a world 
altogether metaphysical and eternal, where the laws of space 
and time have no sway — are not too many of them likely to . 
deem it all the baseless fabric of an over-worked brain? 
Will they not stop when they come to its fundamental prin- 
ciple and be more than ever persuaded that nothing exists 
but matter and force ? 

Possibly this may be the fate reserved for the Nuovo 
Saggio at the hands of many who cannot appreciate the/ 
high spirituality of its teachings. Still, we trust there are 
many more who, whilst attached, through education and 
habit, to physical methods of observation and research, 
will not refuse to read attentively and to meditate seriously 
upon a work like the one we here present to them. To these 
especially do we address ourselves ; and we would first of 
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all ask them to consider that the very fact of our being 
able to think of what is immaterial, eternal, necessary, and 
infinite, proves to demonstration that there is something' 
which neither matter nor imagination can teach. For, cer- 
tainly, were men confined to what they see, handle, smell, 
touch, and picture to themselves in sensible images, they 
could not possibly ever conceive that anything else ex- 
isted. Let them then persuade themselves that there is a 
world which only the eye of the mind, illumined by the pure, 
spiritual, light of reason, can look upon. Let them, under the 
guidance of the Nuavo Saggio, begin to examine the phe- 
nomena of that world, and we are persuaded they will soon 
convince themselves that it is infinitely preferable to the 
world of sense. They will then be moved to observe it more 
closely, and though, as in the observation of physical objects, 
they may make mistakes, yet they have that within them 
which, if properly consulted, will lead them back to the truth, 
even to that Light of Reason which, being unalloyed truth 
itself, is the only guide to certainty. 

15. Although the object of the Nuovo Saggio may be 
inferred sufficiently from what has been said already, it is 
important to explain more directly its purpose, and consider 
more attentively its method. Rosmini, as we have shown, 
added to an intense love of truth and most uncommon 
mental endowments, a comprehensive and appreciative ac- 
quaintance with the various systems of philosophy. He had 
more especially bestowed earnest and deep study on modem 
systems, had detected their principal errors, and had seen 
with grief the false and pernicious consequences, the specula- 
tive and practical errors, which had been logically deduced 
from them. He saw, too, how, by the sophistries of the 
self-styled philosophers of the eighteenth century, philosophy 
itself had been degraded in the eyes of many thinking and 
right-minded men ; how its very first principles were still 
VOL. I. b 
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denied or perverted, to the grievous injury of all the sciences, 
of which it ought ever to be regarded as the queen and 
guide. The more he reflected, the more he felt, that to 
restore philosophy to its proper place, to make it the light 
and benefactress of mankind, it was necessary first of all to 
return to the study of its fundamental principle, nay, if 
possible, to one universal principle, which, accepted by philo- 
sophers, would give unity, strength, and harmony to the whole 
knowable. He thought that by means of such a principle, a 
system of philosophy could be constructed unassailable in 
itself, fit to combat and overcome every kind of error, and 
capable of giving a solid foundation to all the sciences. He 
found that men generally reason correctly, and that if they 
arrive at erroneous conclusions, it is only because they started 
from erroneous principles. ' Let philosophers then,' he said, 
* but agree in the first principles of reason, and all will come 
right' 

1 6. The method Rosmini prescribed to himself, and 
which he rigorously followed, compelled him to examine the 
question of the origin of ideas from every possible point of 
view. He had discovered the principle of all cognition whilst 
yet a youth, and he dwelt upon it for at least eleven years» 
before he published the first volume of the Nuovo Saggio. 
During those years he studied the principal works of the 
greatest philosophers known to the world, in order to be able 
to compare his own conclusions with those of the great 
thinkers who had gone before him. The result of these long 
and arduous labours is given, for the most part, in the 
Ntwvo Saggio itself. 

When he sketched out this work, he foresaw that it would 
be useless to give his own theory on the nature and source of 
reason, till he had first criticised those already before the 
world, and shown with irresistible logic where they were 
defective. He undertook this task in the first volume. 
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As, at the time he wrote, the philosophy of Locke and his 
followers was in the main dominant in Italy, and as the many 
fatal conclusions which Hume and the French sophists had 
drawn from its principles had already penetrated so deeply 
into society and literature as to affect banefuUy both truth 
and morality, he felt the necessity of beginning with a cri- 
ticism of the system of Locke. He pointed out how false 
was the method which Locke pursued ; how, whilst claiming 
to adhere strictly to facts and observation, he started with 
theory, inadequate hypotheses, and groundless assumptions ; 
how this carried him to deny some of the plainest and most 
universal dictates of common sense and consciousness, and 
how he unwittingly laid the foundation of the erroneous 
systems of Hume, Berkeley and Condillac, and, through an 
intellectual reaction, gave rise to those of Reid and Dugald 
Stuart, of Leibnitz, Kant and other German philosophers. 

Having disposed of Locke, Rosmini proceeds to deal with 
all the offshoots of Locke's system, each in its own proper 
place, pointing out their weak points, and doing justice to 
all. It would take us too long to enter here into details, and 
we must therefore refer the reader to the book itself. This 
applies also to Plato, who, like Leibnitz and Kant, erred by 
assuming more than was necessary iot explaining the origin 
of ideas, and to Aristotle, who, for obvious reasons, could not 
have been left out in a treatise of this description.* 



!/• The criticism on Kant terminates the first part of the 
Niiovo Saggio. Rosmini begins the second part by a brief 
recapitulation of what he had said in the first. This practice 



1 Some have found fault with Ros- 
mini for not having made a distinct 
chapter on St. Thomas of Aquin. But 
they forget that his object was to confute 
erroneous systems, whereas he was most 
profoundly convinced of the substantial 
identity of his own system with the 
doctrines of St. Thomas, * in whose foot- 
steps, as well as in those of St. Augustine, 
it had always been his ambition to 



follow.* So he wrote in his preface 
to the Theodicy, A perusal, not only 
of the Nuavo Saggio, but of Rosmini's 
works generally, will show how very 
oflen he quotes St. Thomas in cor- 
roboration of his views, explains diffi- 
cult and obscure passages in the An- 
gelical Doctor, and brings them into 
harmony with other passages, their ap- 
parent contradiction notwithstanding. 
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of recapitulating is frequent with him and of the greatest 
service to the student of his works. In speaking of Plato, 
Leibnitz, and Kant, he directs the student's reflection to the 
fact, that from Plato to Kant the problem of the nature 
and source of thought approached gradually towards its true 
solution, and that had it not been for the labours of the great 
thinkers who preceded him, he himself would most probably 
have never been able to complete that solution. 

He then proceeds to set forth the theory on which this 
solution is based, and begins by considering and analysing 
the fact of cognition. Having arrived at the reflex contem- 
plation of the idea of being (after the manner explained in 
the extract we have quoted from his Rinnovamento\ he dwells^ 
on its nature, and separates and distinguishes it from all that! 
might be confounded with it, — from every sensible image,| 
sensation, judgment, perception, and determinate idea. He 
next asks how the human mind could have become possessed 
of the idea of being, and whether it is possible to derive it 
from external and corporeal sensations ; from the internal 
sentiment of our existence, or of the Ego ; from reflection as 
conceived by Locke ; or whether it is given at the moment 
of the intellectual perception, as seems to be supposed by the 
theory of Reid and others. He examines in turn each of the 
alleged sources of the idea of being, and demonstrates that 
even all combined are quite unequal to furnish it. He there- 
fore concludes, by the principle of universal exclusion, that 
it must be innate. Lastly he shows that his own theory is 
only a development, an explanation, of what has all along 
been contained in Christian Tradition. 

1 8. To this portion of the Nuovo Saggio we invite the 
reader's most serious attention ; for it is the fundamental part 
of Rosmini's theory, on which the whole system is based, and 
by which, as a system, it must stand or fall. Rosmini might 
have claimed originality for his theory ; might have affirmed 
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that he had reached the discovery of the origin of ideas by 
his own independent thinking. But instead of this, he is 
never tired of pointing out how he only states distinctly and 
in modem language, what most of his predecessors felt, and 
believed, and held at least implicitly ; and how they failed to 
give that clear and unmistakable expression to their thoughts 
which prevents misconception in the minds of shallow or 
biassed readers, merely because, occupied in other questions, 
they did not give their full attention to that of the origin 
of ideas, and consequently did not consider sufficiently its 
supreme importance. 

It must not however be inferred from this, that Rosmini 
brings the principle of authority into philosophy. No one 
knew better than he that philosophy is the science of pure 
reason, that it is wholly built on reason, and that no authority 
as such, can claim a place in it. But whilst fully aware of 
this, he had a truly humble opinion of himself as an indi- 
vidual thinker, and, therefore, though he felt the full logical 
force of his principles and reasonings, he felt too, and that 
deeply, the need of steadying and strengthening his steps by 
the aid of his brother philosophers. The student of Rosmini 
must, then, be careful not to confound the substance of his 
philosophy, which is derived from a supreme and self-evident 
principle by a pure chain of logical deduction, with the ad- 
ventitious and merely accidental helps it receives from the 
opinions and authority of other philosophers. 

19. Rosmini lays down four points, which serve as so 
many signs whereby one who has read the Nuovo Saggio 
may know whether he has understood the doctrine it contains. 
They are as follows : — 

(i) The difference between sensation and sensitive per^l 
ccption, 

(2) The difference between the idea of a thing and the / 
judgment on the subsistence of that thing. 
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(3) The difference between sensitive and intellectual perA 
ception. 

(4) The difference between an act of the soul and ad-\ 
vcrtence to that act. 

It is hardly necessary to show that these points are most 
closely connected with the difference between direct and 
reflex knowledge, or implicit and explicit thought, which is 
now so much insisted upon by metaphysicians generally, 
and of which the diligent student of Rosmini will learn from 
him the nature and great importance. 

20. The third part of the Nuovo Saggio contains the corol- 
laries of the author's theory, — on the criterion of certitude, 
on the force of a priori reasoning, and on the first division of 
the sciences. He begins with a description of what is meant 
by truth and certainty, by criterion of certitude, and by per- 
suasion. He shows that man naturally possesses truth, that I 
he is persuaded of having this possession, and that by reflec- 
tion this persuasion becomes certitude. Certitude, then, he 
defines, * a firm and reasonable persuasion in conformity with) 
truth.* He next proceeds to examine the different forms 
under which truth presents itself, and shows that man has the 
power of attaining and recognising it, and of being persuaded 
and certain of it, under each form. He not only proves] 
that the idea of being is the first and universal form of truth,i 
but that it alone enables the mind to see and be sure of 
seeing truth under every shape it can take. He applies this 
light of truth to discover the value of the various kinds of 
human cognition pure and ' materiated,' and to demonstrate 
the validity of the principles of reasoning. He defends these 
principles against the attacks of sceptics. He makes these 
openly contradict themselves and acknowledge that they 
cannot by any possibility enunciate their fundamental assump- 
tions, without asserting the existence of the truth they deny, 
without making use of the very principles they pretend to 
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reject He reduces the various forms of scepticism to one, 
and shows its absurdity and its direct antagonism to the 
universal and invincible dictates of common sense. He in- 
quires how it happens that man can be led by science to deny 
what by nature he knows to be true. He enters into an 
examination of the difference between thought and reflection 
on thought; between direct and reflex cognition, between 
popular and scientific knowledge, and between the declara- 
tions of common sense and the pronouncements of philo- 
sophy. 

21. He is thus naturally conducted to the consideration 
of error: He asks; What is error? Whence does it proceed i 
How does man become its prey } A, first observation of the 
subject shows him, that error could not exist in a pure intelli- 
gence, that if such a being were finite, its knowledge would 
be indeed limited, itself would be ignorant of much, but that 
what it did know must be true. But man besides intelli-? 
gence, has feelings, sentiments, affections, passions, and will. 
If, then, error exists in man, it must come from these last. He 
then observes the nature of error, how it is negative ; how, 
as truth is that which is, error, being its opposite, must be 
that which is not ; how it is therefore a chimaera, a creation 
of the will under the influence of some blind sentiment or 
passion. He searches into the cause, the sources, the occa- 
sions of error. He distinguishes it into its kinds ; he finds 
that whilst man may be necessarily led into material error, 
he cannot be compelled to fall into formal error. He dis- 
covers that it is only this latter which can really injure man, 
and he thence concludes that no one can truly harm him but 
himself, thereby demonstrating that man can, if he likes, 
become the author of his own intellectual and moral per- 
fection. 

Arrived thus far, he returns to the form of truth, the idea 
of being, and the starting-point of his philosophy. He com- 
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pares his point of departure with those of the German 
philosophers and their followers, and dwells particularly on 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Bouterweck, and Cousin. 
This comparison offers him opportunities for showing the 
superiority of his system over those he criticises, and for 
making many important remarks on the erroneous principles 
and conclusions of the German school of thought 

22. Having vindicated the principle and starting-point of 
his philosophy, he inquires how far this principle will, by 
itself, enable the mind to proceed without the aid of know- 
ledge derived a posteriori^ or through the senses. This is 
where he discusses the force and extent of a priori reasoning, 
and where he shows how it can lead to a demonstration of 
the logical principles of cognition, and of the existence of 
God. Finally, always under the guidance of the idea of 
beings he considers : What is the first division of the sciences ; 
whether we should begin our scientific course from a universal 
or a particular ; whether with observation or with reasoning ; 
whether with a fact, and particularly with the fact of con- 
sciousness ; how man begins his first development ; how he 
starts on the way of reflection ; and what is the difference 
between doubt and methodical ignorance. 

23. But we must close these preliminary remarks. We 
have hitherto presented Rosmini to the reader merely as a 
profound thinker, as the author of a philosophical system. 
If, in consequence, it should be thought that he was nothing 
better than ^ speculative philosopher or a metaphysician, 
without human sympathies, without deep love for his fellow- 
men, and without useful energy, we have been unknowingly 
the occasion of a most erroneous view of his life and charac- 
ter. From his very boyhood he dedicated himself to the 
service of his neighbour. For his fellow-men, or rather for | 
God seen in his fellow-men, he sacrificed ease, riches. 
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worldly ambition. The true good, the real happiness of his 
neighbour was the aim of his every thought and action. 
When he elaborated what he believed to be the system of 
truth, and laboured to bring it to perfection, he employed all 
the resources of a gigantic intellect, and a vast philosophical 
and theological erudition, it was simply because he was pro- 
foundly persuaded that the only way to make men better was 
through the truth. He held that truth understood, loved, 
embraced, followed unswervingly, must lead to goodness of 
heart, to moral perfection, and through this to rest and hap- 
piness. His spirit, then, was one of universal and most intense 
love of his kind. It breathed in all he wrote and did. It 
will be felt even in his driest scientific writings, and certainly 
in the Nuovo Saggio. 

24. As to the present translation, we should be much 
grieved if its imperfections prevented the English reader from 
feeling the true spirit of its author in every line. We have, 
indeed, done our utmost to express Rosmini's meaning clearly 
and fully. We have sought to write as we imagined he 
would have written had he been now living to publish this 
work for the English-speaking world. But in spite of all our 
efforts, we know that we are far from having done full justice 
to the original Sometimes we have been obliged to use 
inelegant if not harsh expressions, and occasionally words and 
phrases not in ordinary use. This is a necessity which our 
language imposes on all who try to accommodate it to philo- 
sophic phraseology. Nevertheless we trust that these and 
the many other blemishes, which may be discovered too 
easily, are not such as can mar the fidelity of the translation. 
We, therefore, send it forth in the fond hope that it will serve 
the cause for which the Nuovo Saggio was first written, and 
bring rest of mind and peace of soul to many a sincere lover 
of Truth. 

The Translators. 



*^"^ // may be necessary to explain that Rosminfs own Preface 
has not been used, because it wees written with special reference 
to t/ie Catholic public in Italy, and to the condition of philo- 
sophical controversies at the time tlie Nuovo Saggio was first 
published. However, in tlie Preface here substituted for the 
author's own, his arrangement has been carefully kept, and 
many of his remarks reproduced. 
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SECTION I. 

PRINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED IN THESE INQUIRIES, 



CHAPTER I. 
ON THE TWO PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHIC METHOD* 

26. I beg to inform the reader that in the following dis- 
quisitions it is my intention to be guided by two principles. 

The first is, that in explaining the facts of the human 
soul 'we must not assume less than is necessary for that 
explanation,' 

The reason of this is evident ; so long as we do not assume 
all that is necessary, we shall never be able to say with truth 
that the facts have been adequately explained. Thus, for 
example, if by way of accounting for the two different sensa- 
tions of colour and of sound I were to say that both are 
produced by a single sense — i.e, either the sight or the hearing 
— my explanation would certainly be deemed insufficient ; for 
no one could ever be made to understand how it is possible 
for the eye to hear sounds, or for the ear to see colours. 

2J, The second principle is, that ' we must not assume 
more than is necessary/ * 

Whatever is assumed over and above the requirements of 
the explanation is mere surplusage, an element introduced 
into the argument without any reason, and which can, there- 
fore, be denied with as good a right as it can be asserted. 
For example, if some one were to tell us that two different 

» It is easy lo see that these two divided into the two parts of which it 
principles, taken together, arc nothing is composed. 
hut the principle of lufficient reason, 
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sensories are required for producing a single kind of sensation, 
we should only be astonished at his want of sense in assigning 
two causes to a fact for which one cause is evidently enough. 

28. Wherefore those who apply themselves to investigate 
the nature of the human soul should always admit without 
hesitation what is really necessary, in order satisfactorily to 
account for all those characteristic facts which can be ascer- 
tained through an accurate and complete observation ; but 
nothing beyond. 

Briefly : Of all complete explanations of the facts of the 
human soul, let that one be preferred which is simplest and 
requires fewest suppositions. 



CHAPTER II. 

TWO PHILOSOPHIES: THE ONE VULGAR, AND THE OTHER 

LEARNED ; THEIR TWO DEFECTS. 

29. Now, as the correct and genuine method of philo- 
sophical investigation is governed by two principles, so whatever 
errors there may be in the theories which have hitherto been 
prof>ounded on the human soul, they can only have arisen from 
one or other of two causes — namely, from transgressing either 
against the first principle or against the second : against the 
first, by not assuming what is necessary for explaining all the 
facts recognised by observation ; against the second, by too 
easily introducing into the explanation things and suppositions 
which, for the end in view, are wholly superfluous. 

30. It is no easy matter to avoid both these extremes ; 
and we may fairly say that if philosophy were once firmly 
established on such a footing as to run perfectly clear of the 
two, it would be as near perfection as possible. For this 
would necessarily presuppose (i) that the observation of the 
facts had already been carried to completion ; (2) that such 
facts as are characteristic — ue. forming separate species — had 
been accurately distinguished from those which exhibit only 
accidental varieties, or mere repetitions of cases belonging to 
one and the same species : which, to say it en passant, is an 
arduous task demanding no small degree of philosophical 
acumen and discrimination ; and (3) that a just and thorough 
perception had been formed, on the one hand, of the nature 
of the difficulty to be overcome in order to explain the facts, 
and, on the other, of the efficacy of the reasons with which it 
was proposed to meet that difficulty ; for unless both these 
sides of the question are balanced with great care one against 
the other, the consequence will be that, unawares to ourselves, 
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either the reasons will be insufficient, or there will be in them 
something more than there ought to be. 

31. The errors of that which I designate as vulgar 
philosophy^ arise from the absence of some or all of these 
three things, and they are chiefly against the first of the two 
principles of method above laid down. 

The vulgar philosophy never rests on a complete obser- 
vation ; it does not know how to classify the facts which it 
has observed, or how to distinguish those that are charac- 
teristic of a species from those that are not so. On the 
contrary, when it has collected together a great number of 
facts, it already thinks itself very rich ; forgetting that the 
value of observations does not depend on the number of facts 
similar in kind, but on the number of those features which are 
distinctive of a species. Lastly, it does not penetrate into the 
inner nature of the facts, nor understand where lies the real 
point of the difficulty of accounting for them ; nor, conse- 
quently, of what force must be the reason necessary for 
validly solving that difficulty. Such are the defects of vulgar 
philosophy. 

32. The imperfection of the vulgar way of thinking may 
be easily noticed by anyone who is at all accustomed to 
reflection ; for we all of us come more or less in contact with 



* By vuljpir philosophy I mean 
that imperfect philosophy which is still 
found among the ordinary run of phi- 
losophers at a time when the world is 
already in possession of great and pro- 
found philosophical truths : such, for 
instance, as are deposited in so many 
books that have been transmitted to us 
from antiquity and in each succeeding 
age down to the present. In the 
eighteenth century the whole of the 
heritage left to us by our fathers was 
deliberately renounced, and philosophy 
made to start afresh in a state of in- 
fancy. It is in this state that I call it 
vulgiir', for it is the custom of the 
common people lo take questions in the 
first asi)cct in which they present them- 
selves, even when they have already 
changed their state and nature, as is 
the case when a more mature ami 
deeper philosophical reflection has been 
exercised on them. Dcs Cartes was 



the first to set the bad example of pre- 
suming to construct, by himself alone, 
as we may say, and with an exceedingly 
limited study of the writers who had 
preceded him, the philosophical edifice 
about which all former ages had la- 
boured, and laboured with a high de- 
gree of success. His powerful mind, 
and the few ideas which he took from 
the schoolmen, and utilised without 
making an acknowledgment of the 
fact, perhaps even without being con- 
scious of it, saved him from many 
errors ; and if his work was imperfect, 
it was nevertheless marvellous when 
considered as the work, I should almost 
say, of a single mind. Ix)cke, who, 
with abilities far inferior to those oif 
Des Cartes, ventured on the same bold 
course, inaugurated the real beginning 
of that vulgar and infantine philosophy 
to which I refer. 
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the common people, and have, therefore, opportunities of 
observing their intellectual habits. 

We find in the illiterate class two things apparently 
opposed to each other, but which proceed from the same 
cause — 1>. from the absence of the three conditions which I 
have set down as necessary for sound philosophical thought 
(30). Observe how the illiterate, on the one hand, do not 
show the least surprise at things most wonderful in them- 
selves, simply because they have them continually under their 
eyes. If you ask them to explain how these things come 
about, they have quite ready an answer which seems to them 
perfectly natural, and so obviously true, that they will be 
strongly tempted to smile at your simplicity in not knowing 
it already, or in pretending not to know it. As a matter of 
fact, the> uneducated have very few queries to perplex them ; 
they see but very few difficulties-— only such as are extraor- 
dinary — and these they have an off-hand way of solving to 
themselves by reasons, or rather suppositions, not very intel- 
lectual, I confess, but yet entirely to their satisfaction. But 
just try and cause some doubt to arise in their minds as to 
the validity of the answer they have given ; talk to them so 
that they may come to clearly perceive a real knot in the 
question, and you will find that their first impulse is to rush 
into the opposite extreme. Whilst heretofore everything 
seemed perfectly smooth, now that they understand the 
objection, you will have the greatest difficulty in bringing 
them to appreciate that which is the only suitable answer to 
it : indeed, a difficulty fully as great as was the facility with 
which they had implicitly assented to the reason proposed by 
themselves. 

33. My object in this allusion is to point out that the error 
of the theories which, in professing to explain the facts of the 
human soul, assume less than is necessary, coincides with the 
way of reasoning prevalent among the illiterate ; while, on the 
contrary, the error of those which assume more than is neces- 
sary usually 'proceeds from minds that are not altogether 
unused to philosophy, but have already made some progress 
in it and noted some of its difficult points, without at the 
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same time having discovered the simplest mode of explaining 
them — a discovery, be it remembered, which comes only after 
a long lapse of time. For the first explanations are always 
hypothetical and very complicated and involved, being 
accepted simply because the human mind, on the one hand, 
feels urgently the need of some explanation, and, on the 
other, cannot at the moment suggest anything better. 

34. Hence philosophy may be, as it were, distinguished 
into three periods. To the first period belongs a vulgar 
philosophy, indulgent with itself, blind to difficulties, or per- 
ceiving them only obscurely, and therefore explaining them 
-by hypotheses as gross, or at least as confused, as they are 
gratuitous. Then comes in that more intellectual or learned 
kind of philosophy, which, having become fully alive to the 
reasons that render its former hypotheses untenable, looks 
down contemptuously on the old and popular theories. This 
is the period during which systems are invented, clever. and 
elaborate, but usually erring by excess, even as the former 
ones had erred by defect. In both these periods philosophy 
is imperfect. Its imperfection in the first period arises from 
not seeing the difficulties ; and, in the second, from not know- 
ing the proper way of meeting them. When, having become 
more and more improved, philosophy corrects these faults, 
and renders its theories at once simple and complete, then it 
has entered on its third period — that of its perfection. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE DEFECT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOCKE. 

3$. The revolution of ideas brought about by Locke and 
his followers does not, properly speaking, consist in any 
great restoration of philosophy, but in having drawn forth 
this science from the secluded enclosure of the schools, and 
thrown it open to the general public. 

In this I recognise, not so much a personal merit of this 
author, as a need universally felt in the age in which he 
lived, and which, were it even for this alone, will be for ever 
memorable. 

36. For my own part, nothing could delight me more 
than the prospect of seeing all men share in the knowledge 
of the highest truths — a knowledge which is so powerfully 
calculated to elevate the mind and ennoble the heart. 

On the contrary, it fills me with pain and sadness to 
think that truths so excellent in themselves and so congenial 
to the human intelligence should be, as it were, monopolised 
by a small circle of individuals, as though none but them- 
selves had a right to possess them. Is there not something 
odious and hurtful to human feeling in a science which, under 
the pretence of being scholastic, envelops itself in mystery ; 
which seems to hate the light of day; which wears all the 
appearance of a sect, with a language, or rather jargon, of its 
own, and forbidden to the rest of men, and which assumes 
an ambitious, or at least a strange and exclusive, tone, as if 
it had some great secret to conceal, or some dark ends to 
accomplish ? Why should this science, which boasts of being 
the mother of all the arts, keep itself aloof from, and sullenly 
refuse to hold friendly intercourse with, the human family } 
Has it, then, like some beast of a new species, impenetrable 
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lairs, where to abide in solitude, from fear lest its interests 
should suffer by being mixed up with those of the world at 
large ? Or has heaven bestowed the gift of reason on a few 
individuals only? And shall, therefore, the great bulk of 
mankind for ever have to be led, like a flock of sheep, by the 
command or the rod of those favoured ones? Must men 
be for everlasting debarred from judging in a body or 
pronouncing on matters on which their own dignity and 
happiness depend ? 

These thoughts, which are so easily awakened in candid 
minds, make one feel the liveliest gratitude for those who 
labour with the intent of placing the very highest truths 
within reach of the greatest number, and who on this account 
seek to unfold and present these truths in language best 
suited to the general comprehension. For if this were well 
and successfully done, the masses would be able to enjoy in 
some way the loveable aspect of those truths, and would rise 
to that better condition which was heretofore attainable only 
by the more subtle-minded, more inquisitive, or more fortu- 
nate few. Moreover (and this would be a great blessing), the 
masses, by bringing their collective judgment to bear on the 
interminable disputations of the learned, might perhaps speak 
out with such an overwhelming weight of authority as would 
effectually recall these disputants to more profitable occupa- 
tions and sounder ways of thinking ; and this especially when 
they saw them — instead of working for the true benefit of the 
individual and of society — wasting their time in catching at 
that worthless sort of celebrity which consists merely in vain 
and momentary triumphs over opinions adverse to their own. 

37. But while a good instinct of our nature irresistibly 
prompts us to applaud intentions so humane, and to wish 
them God speed, when we ask ourselves the question whether 
they will ever be fully realised, can our answer be in the 
affirmative ? I should be afraid to say so. But to expect 
that the generality of men could in a short time be taught to 
philosophise, and to philosophise on the most arduous sub- 
jects, on which the learned themselves — a very limited class 
comparatively — have never as yet been able to agree, nay, 
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have frequently accused one another of not even under- 
standing the question in debate, seems so great a stretch 
of philosophical credulity as to make the notion appear 
almost Utopian. If it has been found so extremely diffi- 
cult to generalise even so modest an institution as that of 
elementary schooft, where little more is imparted than 
reading, writing, and cyphering (and the institution is not 
quite general as yet), how can we hope that philosophy can 
be not only presented to the masses in a language adapted 
to their capacity, but understood by them, and understood 
aright ? And, what is very much more, can we believe that 
the masses will attain to so high a degree of philosophical pro- 
ficiency as would qualify them to sit as a vast assembly of 
judges * on the respective merits of divergent philosophical 
views ? In any case, if so flattering a notion as I am here 
referring to can be entertained at all, its fulfilment must 
certainly be remanded to a future so distant from our time, 
and so indefinite, that the most sagacious mind would be un- 
able to fix it with anything like approximation. And even 
such a future as this — ^the thought of which will nevertheless 
be dear to all lovers of the human race — I would hesitate to 
hint at, were it not from fear lest I might thus be placing 
arbitrary limits to human perfectibility and to the workings 
of Divine Providence. 

But let us return to Locke and his school. 

38. It was but natural that, in suddenly offering the boon 
of philosophy to the masses, not yet prepared to receive it. 



* There is a contradiction in terms 
as well in the opinion that subjects 
should be the judges of those lawfully 
placed over them as in that which 
says that those who have to be taught 
should be the judges of their duly ap- 
pointed teachers. To claim for the 
lower classes the highest place would 
be manifest folly and the overthrowing 
of all order in human things. These 
absurdities, however, must not be con- 
founded with the system which main- 
tains that the sensus communis of men 
should be appealed to as the great 
judge in human affairs. Rationally un- 
derstood, this sjrstem is simply a means 



for repressing individual rashness and 
presumption, and for asserting the 
superiority of collective mankind, with- 
out, however, taking away from society 
and humanity that order which is the 
bond of its union, and the form in 
which it has been constituted by Divine 
Providence. In noticing the difference 
between these two systems, and de- 
claring the former self-contradictory 
and absurd, I have no intention of 
attributing the interpretation given by 
me of the latter to this or that particular 
writer. I s})eak of systems only, quite 
irrespectively of the personal opinions 
of anyone. 
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and in presenting it in the vernacular, one should give it a 
character somewhat in unison with the modes of reasoning 
proper to the masses themselves. 

This is why the philosophy of Locke (i) exhibits ever>'- 
where evidences of an incomplete observation, and especially 
in regard to those facts which require for their detection a 
most vigilant attention to what passes within us, and some- 
times an attention involving several orders of reflection — a 
task for which the great majority of men are utterly unfit ; 
(2) it exhibits a pitiable want of discernment in distinguishing 
those facts which are characteristic or constitutive of diflferent 
species, from such as are only accidental varieties within the 
same species. As a general rule, the writers of this school 
are very industrious in collecting together facts similar in 
kind and in multiplying examples of them, but are extremely 
negligent in indicating their several species ; (3) it hardly 
ever sees where lies the real knot of the question, and hence 
is very prone to despise the labours of former philosophers ; 
thus giving up the precious legacy of truths bequeathed to us 
by past ages. When speaking of the great thinkers, who did 
their best to find a proper solution of the most thorny 
questions, it peremptorily sets them down as dreamers ; for 
it does not understand either the reason of their efforts or 
the necessity of the expedients to which they had recourse 
in order to overcome the difficulties seen by them. Accord- 
ingly, it dismisses their theories with a few words uttered 
with a show of dignity, perhaps even with a smile, congra- 
tulating itself on being exempt from such bad taste in 
philosophy. 

Hence the defect of this school, especially in its earlier 
stage, consisted in over-confidence, or in pretending to ex- 
plain the facts of the soul by means of insufficient reasons, 
much more than in the opposite extreme. But when, later 
on, its adherents were made aware of certain difficulties which 
had not been seen at the beginning, they put forth all their 
ingenuity in the attempt to solve them, and then they never 
seemed to be satisfied with any solution. 

39. In consequence of thiy defect, the philosophy of Locke 
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was held in low esteem by some great men of his time ^ ; but 
having obtained the popular favour, and the support of a sect 
v/hich was just then gaining the ascendant by proclaiming 
itself the friend of the people, it succeeded in effecting a 
brief but almost universal triumph in public opinion. 

At the period in which it appeared there were circum- 
stances most favourable to it. Scholasticism had become, so 
to speak, rotten to the core ; and Des Cartes had already 
given it its death-blow by substituting in its stead some 
profound thoughts, but too few for filling the place of that 
complete philosophical system of which the world stood in 
need. It was natural, therefore, that as the masses were 
growing more familiar with the cultivation of letters, and 
rising in social importance, their opinion should come to pre- 
ponderate, not only in questions touching their material 
interests, but also in matters relating to philosophy. 

40. Of the defects which I ascribe to the school of Locke, 
some little specimen will be seen in the question which I am 
about to treat. For, having to make good my contention that 
human reason has only one Fonn^ which I call the Form of 
Truths it will be my duty to demonstrate that on this principle 
alone can we avoid the two great stumbling-blocks which have 
so far proved fatal to the diverse theories broached in modern 
times. And, f '.st of all, I shall have to speak of those systems 
which do not assume what is necessary for explaining the 
origin of ideas ; then of those which assume a great deal more 
than is necessary ; and, lastly, I shall have to prove that the 
theory which assigns one only form to human reason, by 
steering a middle course between those two extremes, keeps 
equally clear of both, and that of all complete explanations of 
the fact of which I speak, it is the simplest, and that which 
makes fewest suppositions. 

' Leibnitz -had a very mean opinion plus acromalique et plus abstrait ; ce 

of the philosophy of Locke ; but in que n'est pas un avantage pour moi, 

UTiting against it, he perceived that it surtout ccrivant dans une languc 

had the advantage of being popular, vivante ' (p. 2). It was, however, 

antl to this he called attention in the with the view of making these essays as 

preface to his Nouveaux Essais sur popular as possible that he wrote them 

rEntendement Humain, He says : in French ; but the popularising of 

* W est plus populaire que moi ; et moi philosophical truths of the highest 

je suts force quelquefois d'etre un pcu order was too difficult an undertaking. 
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As, however, what I am here pledging myself to do is, not 
to give a theory on everything which takes place in the 
human soul, but only to explain the origin of ideas, I must, 
before proceeding further, describe as concisely and as clearly 
as I can the intimate nature of this fact, that so the reader 
may see the true state of the question, as well as the knot 
which renders its solution a matter of no ordinary difficulty. 
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SECTION II. 

ON THE NATURE OF THE DIFFICULTY TO BE OVERCOME 
IN EXPLAINING THE ORIGIN OF IDEAS. 



THE DIFFICULTY STATED. 

41. The fact, then, which I propose to explain is that of 
the existence in us of ideas or cognitions.* 

We all know many things, we think of many things : in a 
word, we have ideas. I do not now inquire what ideas are, 
contenting myself with the notion which is commonly attached 
to this word. But, whatever these ideas be, I want to know 
how or whence it is that they are found in our mind. 

This IS a question which everyone can ask of himself, but 
to which not all are equally able to reply. It is the celebrated 
question of the origin of ideas^ whereon the schools and 
philosophers of all ages have been divided. 

42. To indicate as briefly as possible, where its difficulty 
lies, I reason as follows : — 

In order that we may make a judgment, our mind must 
be already in possession of some universal. 

For instance, when I say, ' this sheet of paper is white,' or, 
* this is a wise man,* my affirmation supposes in me the know- 
ledge of the universals called whiteness and wisdom ; for 
otherwise I could not attribute the predicates to these 
particular subjects rather than to others. 

It would take a long time to demonstrate by induction 

" Every idea gives some know- less, all ideas without exception may, 

ledge. */^^ ideas,* f.^. those which in a broad sense, be called cognitions, 

do not by themselves cause us to At all events, of whatever sort our 

know any real things, might perhaps cognitions may be, ideas are always 

be thought an exception to this rule. the formal part of them, as will be 

Some assertion to this effect is to shown later. 
be met with in Aristotle. Neverthe- 
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that this applies invariably to all judgments; but it could 
always be done with strict logical accuracy. We may there- 
fore lay it down as an incontrovertible truth, that a judgment 

15 nothing but an intellectual operation by which we join a 
given predicate with a given subject ; and hence that in this 
operation — 

(i) We take the subject and the predicate as two 
things mentally distinct ; that is, such that we can fix our 
attention upon one of them exclusively and thus distinguish 
it from the other. 

(2) We recognise that these two things are united in fact ; 
that is, we fix our attention on them, not as separated, 
but as joined together in the relation of predicate and subject. 

Such being the operation called judgment, we can see that 
it implies, first of all, the knowledge of a predicate distinct 
from the subject, and that without this knowledge the 
judgment would be impossible. Now, a predicate distinct 
from the subject is always a universal ; for so long as it is 
not actually united with this or that particular subject, it is 
capable of being united with many, indeed with an infinite 
number of possible subjects ; which is precisely what we mean 
by the term universal as applied to ideas. 

But if no judgment can be made without our being 
already cognisant of some universal, the question arises : How 
do we come by the knowledge of universals } 

43. A very little reflection will suffice to show that there 
are only two ways in which this knowledge could be acquired — 
that is, either through abstraction exercised on a particular 
idea,* or through ^judgifient. 

Abstraction may draw the universal from a particular idea 
by doing three things : — 

» Here I must say a word about projxir or particular in an idea is 

the expression * particular idea.* An the individual reality with which it is 

idea is particular only in so far as it is joined, and which does not form part 

attached in our mind to an individual of the idea itself, but is an dement 

reality. No sooner is it separated heterogeneous to the idai, and united 

therefrom than it acquires, or rather with it, not by nature, but by an act 

manifests, its character of universality ; of the intelligent spirit. Hence, to 

for by being thus set free, it becomes me, a pure idea and a unitffrsal idea 

applicable at pleasure to an infinite are equivalent phrases. All this will be 

number of individuals of the same fully explained in the progress of thb 

clabS. Therefore, the only thing truly work. 
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(i) Dividing that idea into the two elements of which it is 
composed — 1>. (a) the common, and {b) ^^ proper ; 

(2) Leaving aside the proper ; and 

(3) Fixing the attention on the common alone, which is 
precisely the universal about which we are here inquiring. 

Now, we must recollect that the particular idea is in us 
antecedently to these three intellectual operations, else they 
could not be performed on it, and that their object, therefore, 
is, not to cause the common to exist in our mind, but simply 
to observe it in such a manner that it may be seen by its pure 
self alone. 

But it could not be thus observed unless it were already 
contained in that particular idea. 

Therefore abstraction cannot account for the formation of 
universals, as certain philosophical schools have erroneously 
supposed. It can only serve for the purpose of disengaging 
them from heterogeneous elements, and placing them before 
our attention in a perfectly isolated state. 

44. It only remains to say, therefore, that universals are 
formed by means of di judgment. 

But we have already seen, that every judgment pre- 
supposes in us the knowledge of some universal (42). In 
fact, a judgment is nothing but an act by which we apply a 
universal to a given subject, or, in other words, assign this 
subject to a class of things determined by that universal. 
For example, by judging that a certain individual is virtuous, 
I place that individual in the class of things known to me 
under the general name of virtue : and the same must be 
said of all other judgments. 

If, then, we cannot begin to judge except by making use 
of a universal, it is manifestly impossible to explain the 
forfnation of all universals by means of judgments. We 
must needs assume that antecedently to all our judgments 
we know some universal which renders possible to us the 
making of judgments, and, through them, the formation of 
other universals. 

45. Such, in a few words, is the difficulty which presents 
itself to those who wish to explain the origin of ideas without 
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prejudices of school or without vulgar assumptions. This 
difficulty will show itself more and more clearly as we 
proceed ; and those philosophers who think that they can 
derive from the senses alone all the ideas which observation 
and consciousness certify that we are possessed of will see 
what a hard task they have undertaken. 
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SECTION III. 

THEORIES WHICH ERR BY DEFECT^THAT IS, BY NOT 
ASSIGNING TO IDEAS AN ADEQUATE CAUSE, 

46. The difficulty which I have now stated has presented 
itself under different aspects to the minds of all the principal 
philosophers, and they have devised various and ingenious 
hypotheses to ^olve it. Let us, then, begin by examining the 
systems which they invented, that we may see whether any 
of these systems can be considered satisfactory. The first 
which offers itself to our attention is the system of Locke. 
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CHAPTER I. 



LOCKE. 



ARTICLE I. 
The system of Locke, 

47. It must be confessed that the celebrated Locke 
perceived the difficulty of which we are speaking more 
imperfectly than any other philosopher, or at all events he 
did not seriously consider it. We shall nevertheless find 
that he also fell in with it in the course of his investigations. 

This philosopher with the greatest bonhomie imaginable 
assures you at the outset that all our ideas are derived from 
sensation and reflection, in the same way, one might think, 
that the waters of a reservoir are supplied from two lai^e 
fountains. 

ARTICLE 11. 

Locke, when coming to accoufitfor the origin of the idea of substance, 
stumbles upon the difficulty, but does not perceive it, 

48. Having thus taken the principle of his system for 
granted at the very commencement,* Locke proceeds to 
apply it, passing in review the various species of ideas, and 
showing how their formation can easily be explained by 
sensation and reflection alone. 



* Such is the method of Locke. 
We must not suppose that he starts 
from facts in order to deduce his 
principles from them : on the contrary, 
he begins by gratuitously assuming 
the truth of his principles, and on that 
assumption he proceeds to explain the 
facts. And such also, more or less, is 
the method of the adherents of his 
school down to Cabanis, Destutt- 
Tracy, Gioja, &c. In what, then, docs 



the merit of these writers consist in 
connection with philosophical method ? 
It consists in continually crying out to 
others, ' Don't do as we do : observe 
facts carefully, and lay down no 
principles except in so far as warranted 
by your observations,* Well, it is no 
small merit to inculcate what b right 
Let us take the good, from whomsoever 
it comes, and pass by the rest 
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To test the principle of a system by its application is, 
undoubtedly, a thing much to be commended ; for it is the 
only proper way of ascertaining if the principle be sound, or, 
if not, of discovering where its weak points lie. 

49. In fact, it was during this process of application that 
Locke stumbled upon the difficulty. Among the various 
species of ideas which came in his way there was also the 
idea of substance ; and by no amount of ingenuity could he, 
on the * sensation and reflection ' principle alone, account for 
the production of this idea. 

Placed in this dilemma, what did he do ? Rather than 
admit that his fundamental principle was defective, because 
insufficient to account for the formation of all our ideas, he 
boldly took it upon himself to assert that the idea of 
substance was a mere dream I 

* I confess,' he says, * there is another idea * which would 
be of general use for mankind to have, as it is of general 
talk,* as if they had it ; ' and that is the Idea of Substance, 
which we neither have nor can have by sensation or 
reflection.* ^ 

50. The reasoning of Locke, put in the form of a dialogue, 
would come to the following : — 

Locke : The origin of ideas, like everything else, must be 
discussed on the basis of facts. 

Opponent'. Nothing could be better; but pray what are 
the facts you would start from } 

Locke : Sensation and reflection. 

Opponent : Well, but how do you, from these two faculties, 
derive the idea of substance } 

Locke : It cannot be derived from them ; therefore it 
does not exist 

* Strange contradiction I There is ' Again, men make use of an idea, 
an idea which is not an idea. and constantly introduce it into their 

• How can that which is not an discourses, without possessing it ! Will 
idea form the subject of common talk ? these philosophers, who pique them- 
That a M/«^ which does not actually selves so much on the clearness and 
exist may form the subject of conversa- accuracy of their reasonings, be good 
tion, I can well understand ; but that enough to explain how this can be ? 
what is not even thought of, is not even * Essay on the Human l/rtderstatid* 
an idea^ can be talked about, is to me itig^ 6k. I. ch. iv. § 18. 

utterly unintelligible ; it is a metaphy- 
sical mystery of Lockism. 

c 2 
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Opponent : Pardon me, but I am unable to see the force of 
your deduction. Sensation and reflection are certainly two 
facts ; but it is also a fact that we have the idea of substance. 
Now, by what right do you exclude ^ this third fact, simply 
because it happens to be out of harmony with the two which 
you have selected as the basis of your philosophy ? Ques- 
tions of fact are not to be settled by reasoningy but by 
observation. You, on the contrary, start from reasoning in 
order to deny a fact. You say the idea of substance does 
not exist because it cannot exists and it cannot exist because 
it is not derived from sensation and reflection. Is not this 
going counter to the method which you have, and very 
properly, laid down for us all ? According to this method, you 
ought to have examined, first, if the idea of substance exists ; 
and if you found that it does exist, you ought to have said, 
Therefore it can exist. Any one fact is as much a fact, and 
therefore as much entitled to recognition, as any other fact 
This rule of justice you have clearly violated. From a 
desire to hold fast by your favourite theory, you have unduly 
extolled some facts at the expense of others, and I must 
therefore, on these grounds, be permitted to call your 
argument a blunder. 

I do not see how this reply could be validly gainsaid by a 
follower of the school of Locke. 

ARTICLE III. 

Without the idea of substance the development of our intellectual life ' 

would be impossible 

51. Now, if Locke, instead of examining whether the 
idea of substance docs exist, had directed his attention to 
the question whether it can exist, he would very soon have 
become convinced that its necessity is such that it cannot 
but exist. 

* This systematic exclusion is not a \vc must sUirt from sensation ami 

fact, but a principle. Therefore have reflection only,* is to lay down an 

I s;ii<l that Locke begins by an as- arliitrary law by which certain facts 

sumption of jirinciplcs and thence sliall be admitted, while others are 

proceetls to explain facts. To say, repudiated. 
* In accounting for the origin of ideas 
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Without this idea it is impossible for us to make any 
reasonings cither in thought or speech. Locke himself 
acknowledges that it forms the general subject of human 
discourse. Apart from it we should not be able to conceive 
the existence of anything, corporeal or spiritual. But we do 
conceive it ; therefore we possess the idea of substance. 

Concerning this, a distinguished Itah'an philosopher writes 
as follows : — * The idea of substance must have greatly embar- 
rassed Ideologists had they reflected on it in good faith. 
They taught that we perceive nothing but our own modifica- 
tions. The consequence of this would be either that we 
have not any idea of substance, or that this idea, must be in 
us independently of our sensations. The first of these suppo- 
sitions is belied by our intimate consciousness, and by the 
very language of Locke and Condillac. These philosophers 
confess that we are obliged to imagine an unknown some- 
thing as sustaining the sensible qualities, which is the same 
as to admit that we have, somehow or other, a notion of 
substance, independently of the sensations. Say what you 
will about this being a vague and obscure notion, you must 
needs allow that it is the centre to which all the sensible 
qualities are referred by us, and that, without it, we could 
never form the idea of any sensible object.* * 

ARTICLE IV. 
Why the idea of substance carnot come front sensations alone, 

52. But whence the impossibility, acknowledged by 
Locke himself, of accounting for the idea of substance by 
means of sensations alone } 

I am sorry to be obliged, at so early a stage of these 
inquiries, to enter upon the difficult task of submitting to 
analysis the idea of substance ; for I would very much 
rather have reserved it till near the end, when my way would 
have been considerably smoothed by the previous treatment 
of easier topics. But, as I have no alternative, I shall 
endeavour to do it as clearly as I can. 

* Galuppi, Liltere filosofiche^ &c., Messina, 1827. 
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The difficulty, then, lies in this : every sensation we ex- 
perience, whether external or internal, is purely an affec- 
tion of our own — a modification of the feeling or sentiment 
which we naturally have of ourselves — a passivity ; and in 
the receiving of it our understanding has no part what- 
ever. A substance^ on the contrary, cannot be conceived 
by us except as a thing which subsists in itself ; which is in 
no way a modification, but is itself a subject of modifica- 
tions ; and which therefore cannot fall under the perception 
of our senses. Hence tlie idea of substance is entirely dif- 
ferent from the idea of sensation. The properties of the 
one have nothing to do with the properties of the other. 
Consequently, this idea cannot be contained, nor therefore 
found, in sensations. But I will point out more distinctly 
some essential differences between the idea of sensation and 
that of substance. 

53. First difference, A sensation is an accident subsist- 
ing, not in itself, but in us ; a substance subsists in itself. 

Second difference : A sensation is a modification of the 
sentient subject ; while a substance may be the sentient 
subject itself 

Third difference : A sensation is the result produced by 
that which affects our sensitive organs. The substance of 
bodies, on the contrary, remains in our thoughts after being 
divested of all sensible qualities ; which show3 that it is 
something beyond the mere sensible.* 

54. In short, the substance (/>. of bodies) is conceived by 
us through the following reasoning : — * The sensible qualities 
could not exist without a support. But the sensible qualities 
exist ; our sensations advertise us of the fact. Therefore, 
that which supports them— the subject to which they belong, 
and which is called substance — exists also.* 

The sensations simply advertise us of the presence of the 
sensible qualities ; they do not go any further. 

To deduce from these qualities the necessity of a substance 

* It may also be said that the fficrc standing it is not yet a beingy as will l)c 

sensible (whatever it may be) is not a said later : whereas the term substance 

substance, because without the addition includes the idea of a bcin^. 
to it of the perception of the under- 
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is the work of the understanding ; and this faculty deduces 
it on the following principle : — * The sensible qualities cannot 
exist without a support.' 

But whence does our understanding draw this principle ? 
Certainly not from the experience of the sensible qualities, 
since the support of which we speak never falls within that 
experience (52). 

How come we, then, to affirm with such absolute assu- 
rance, not only that the support exists, but also that it must 
exist ? We could not do so, unless (1) we knew what a 
support (a substance) is, or, which is the same thing, had the 
idea of it ; (2) unless we possessed within us a rule whereby 
to discriminate between that which cannot exist without a 
support and that which can ; (3) unless we applied this rule 
to the sensible qualities, and found them to be of that class 
of things which cannot exist without a support, a subject to 
which they belong. 

Hence the whole difficulty which is met with in explaining 
the origin of the idea of substance, consists in finding a 
satisfactory answer (which Locke felt unable to give) to the 
question. How is it possible for us to make the above- 
mentioned judgment, * the sensible qualities cannot exist 
without a support ' t 

Now, if we examine the three things which we have said 
to be necessary for making this judgment, we shall find 
that there is only one of them which is not supplied by the 
senses. 

In fact, the third of those things is the act by which, 
applying the rule to the sensible qualities, we judge that 
they necessarily demand a support. Now, this judgment 
can be made as soon as our mind is in possession (1) of the 
said rule, and (2) of the idea of support. 

But the idea of support is already included in the rule. 

To make this plain, let us suppose that our mind is 
possessed of some principle in virtue of which it understands 
that the sensible qualities cannot exist by themselves alone. 
From this principle it is easy for the mind to draw at once 
the idea of support — />. of something (whatever that may be) 
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which is found united with the sensible qualities, and renders 
it possible for them to subsist 

All that remains to be discx)vered, therefore, is, * How our 
mind can be possessed of, or form to itself, a rule or principle 
authorising it to judge that "the sensible qualities cannot 
exist by themselves alone." ' 

Now, this rule is the major of a syllogism, and might be 
worded thus : ' Accidents cannot exist by themselves alone ; ' 
the meaning of which formula is that the mind sees an in- 
trinsic contradiction between the idea of a certain species of 
things called aaidentSy considered by themselves alone, and 
the idea of existence. 

The analysis, therefore, of this rule gives us two elements 
— (i) the accidents, and (2) the idea of existence. 

The accidents themselves are furnished to us by the 
sensations, since they are only the sensible qualities. 

What the sensations do not and cannot furnish to us 
is the universal and pure idea of existence ; that idea which 
mixes itself up with all our reasonings ; and this is where 
the point of the difficulty lies. 

To recapitulate : — 

The idea of the substance of external bodies cannot be 
formed otherwise than by a judgment. 

This judgment is made by means of a rule. 

This rule, when analysed, is found to be the compound 
result of two elements — that is to say, (i) the accidents, and 
(2) the idea of existence. 

The accidents are supplied to us by the sensations. 

The idea of existence^ on the contrary, is a universal which 
cannot possibly come from the senses. Consequently, on the 
supposition that all our ideas are derived from the sensations 
alone, the idea of substance remains inexplicable. 

ARTICLE V. 

The diffiadty found in explaining the origin of the idea of substance is 
the same as that which I have stated in another form. 

55. The impossibility of deriving the idea of substance 
from the senses arises, as we have just seen, from the fact that 
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such derivation is possible only through a judgment, for 
making which we must necessarily be in possessioh of a 
universal, which the senses cannot give : I mean the idea ot' 
existence. 

Now, anyone who reflects well on the matter will perceive 
that this is the same difficulty which I have propounded in 
connection with the origin of ideas generally ; for the whole 
of that difficulty was reduced by me to this one question, 
' How is our first judgment possible, supposing that we have 
not the knowledge of some universal, have not some idea, 
innate in us ? ' 

Indeed, how could that judgment be possible when it is 
in the very nature of a judgment to make use of a universal, 
and therefore to presuppose it in our mind ? 

Antecedently to our knowledge of the universal, there- 
fore, the making of any judgment about our sensations, or 
the causes which produce them, is utterly out of the question. 

But if so, our understanding wjll never be able to advance 
ever so little beyond the sensations ; for to deprive this 
faculty of the power of making judgments, is to take away 
from it all its activity, and to doom it to a state of absolute 
inertness ; and therefore to disqualify it entirely from forming 
to itself any universal, because every such formation is only 
the effect of a judgment. 

To illustrate this by an example, we will suppose that my 
senses are acted upon by some sensible agent — a tree, a 
stone, an animal, &c. I shall forthwith experience the sensa- 
tions which that agent produces in me — the sensation of 
colour, of size, of form, of motion, &c. Now, so long as I 
am only a passive recipient of these sensations, so long as 
they remain pure modifications of my sensitivity, unaccom- 
panied by any action of my understanding, I have not con- 
ceived any being in an intellectual way. To conceive it 
intellectually, I must make a judgment by which I say to 
myself, * Here is something endowed with such and such 
qualities ' (the qualities perceived by my senses). Now, by 
pronouncing this judgment I simply attribute existence to a 
real thing of which my senses have perceived only the 
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sensible qualities, or the accidents ; and I thus perceive intel- 
lectually the being itself. The universal applied here to the 
sensations is that of existence ; but if I had not the know- 
ledge of this universal previously, I could not apply it, and 
therefore could not perceive anything intellectually ; since 
to perceive a thing intellectually is nothing but to judge that 
thing existent. 

But this universal idea of existence, or being, cannot be 
supplied by sensations ; and why } because they do not con- 
tain it ; for the existence of the sensible qualities which 
produce the sensations is not in them, but in the being (the 
substance) of which they are accidents, and which is entirely 
different from them. Hence they cannot be intellectually 
perceived by themselves alone, but must be perceived in that 
being (that substance). Here is the whole of the difficulty 
to which Locke himself bore witness by his inability to derive 
the idea of substance from sensations. 

56. But the difficulty, in the form in which I have pro- 
posed it, extends a great deal further than this. 

It is a fact, certified by observation, that we have no intel- 
lectual perception of any sensible thing except through an 
interior judgment by which we say to ourselves, * This thing 
exists ; ' and it is equally a fact that, in order to pronounce 
this judgment, we must be possessed of the idea of existaice, 
which we add to the qualities perceived by the senses. 

This alone, in the first place, is an insoluble knot for 
those who imagine that all ideas can be drawn from the 
senses ; and the same knot is found in the formation of every 
idea— the idea of tree, of stone, of an animal, howsoever deter- 
minate it may be, &c. For in the formation of these ideas, 
as also of intellectual perceptions, a judgment in which we 
make use of the universal idea of existence is always neces- 
sary, because by them we affirm something as existent. But, 
for the reason already given, this idea cannot be had from 
the sensible qualities, and consequently cannot be had through 
sensations. 

Therefore the formation also of particular ideas, or, to 
speak more accurately, of intellectual perceptions, is inex- 
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plicable unless en the admission that we have, antecedently 
to them, the universal idea of existence. 

57. We are therefore, well justified in saying that the 
philosophers of the school of Locke have not carried their 
analysis of ideas far enough for them to see the truth which 
I have pointed out — namely, that there is not a single idea, 
even though relating to a particular, which has not in it a 
universal, at least the idea of existence. For to have, say, the 
idea of tree, referring it to a particular tree, is the same thing 
as intellectually to perceive a tree ; and intellectually to 
perceive a tree is the same thing as to judge a tree existent ; 
and to judge this is the same thing as to assign the tree to 
the class of things that have existence. Wherefore a sense- 
perception is not an idea until that which the sense perceives 
is classed, so to speak, among the things existing, either 
actually or potentially ; which cannot be done without the 
idea of existence— that is, of the class in which that thing is 
placed. But the philosophers of whom I speak were entirely 
unconscious of this truth. They supposed that there really 
were particular ideas without any universal or common 
element in them. 

58. In arguing, therefore, with these philosophers, I would 
tell them that, on this their supposition, the forming of 
universals by means of abstraction is a sheer impossibility. 

In fact, how shall I extract universals from particular ideas 
which, by the hypothesis, do not contain any universal at all 1 
Is not this a manifest self-contradiction } 

However, in the opinion of our philosophers, nothing is 
easier than the making of this abstraction. All you have to 
do (say they) is this : When you have the idea of a tree, of a 
stone, of an animal, or of any other particular thing, observe 
what each of these things has in it of * common ' and what of 
'proper/ Fix your attention on the common, totally apart 
from the proper, and that is the universal you were seeking 
for. Do you wish to form the idea of existence } Forget 
all the other qualities ; think only of that quality which, in 
the objects known to you, is the most common of all, and 
the thing is done. 
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I shall not stop to enumerate the numberless inaccuracies 
contained in these sentences, but shall confine myself to what 
is sufficient for bringing out into full view the difficulty of 
which we are speaking. 

I answer, then : You want me, in reflecting upon the par- 
ticular ideas which I have of a tree, of a stone, &c., to fix my 
attention upon such of their qualities as are common, and to 
separate them from those that are proper. You assume, 
then, that each of these ideas is composed of two elements — 
the * common ' and the * proper ; ' for otherwise you could not 
expect me to find these elements in them, nor, consequently, 
to fix my attention on one in preference to the other. You 
are, then, in contradiction with yourselves ; for your suppo- 
sition was, that the particular ideas contained nothing 
universal, and that I, having as yet no universal, could obtain 
it by means of those ideas. 

The truth is, that these philosophers are taking unwarrant- 
able liberties with the rules of logic, now asserting one thing, 
and the next moment implying the contrary ; first maintain- 
ing that we begin with particular ideas received only from 
the sensations, and then assuring us that we shall find in 
these ideas the universals which they have just told us are 
not in them ! 

And if they had supposed (as they should have done) that 
in the particular ideas some universal is contained, it would 
have been their duty to assign to the universal an origin 
different from the sensations which contain nothing but what 
is particular. 

59. But what could have been the origin of this illusion of 
the followers of Locke } I believe it to have been this, that 
they never properly realised to themselves this simple truth, 
that the sensations as well as the ' scnsibles,' considered by 
themselves and independently of our understanding, 2iVG par- 
ticular in such a manner that they contained positively nothing 
but particular qualities ; and that a common and universal 
quality exists in our understanding only. Of this truth I 
shall have occasion to say more in future. Having failed to 
notice it, our philosophers fell into the blunder of attributing 
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to the things perceived that which was only in the under- 
standing; and from this first blunder the others came of 
themselves, because the error was carried from the beginning 
of the calculation down to the very end of it, to the ultimate 
result. 

60. Let us trace out the way in which the first error, un- 
consciously admitted, went on communicating itself, as if by a 
natural reproduction, from one proposition to another down 
to the last. 

First error, then : ' The things perceived by the bodily 
senses have really in them something common independently of 
the manner in which they are perceived by the understanding.* 

Now, if the * common ' be really in the things themselves, 
and not in the understanding, it is clearly superfluous to seek 
in the understanding for the origin of the * common.' 

Second error : * The two elements of which the things are 
composed — Le. the " common " and the " proper *' — pass into 
the sensations so soon as the things are perceived by the 
senses.' 

This is a necessary sequel of the above. Assume that the 
sensible qualities, as perceived by the senses, contain the 
'common ' as well as the * proper,' and you are bound to say 
that the sensation perceives both of them. 

Third error : * If the sense receives into itself and per- 
ceives" that which is " common " in the things, as well as that 
which is " proper," the origin of particular ideas is very easy 
to explain : ' very easy, indeed, when the sense is supposed to 
supply us so well with both of the elements which compose 
those ideas.* 

Fourth and last error \ 'From the particular ideas one 
can readily abstract universals.* 

Just so. We only require for that purpose to divide the 
two elements contained in these ideas, and to bestow our 
attention on the * common,' exclusively of the * proper.' 

All these consequences are unimpeachably correct if the 

' The self-contradiction with which reasoning which they raise on a shaky 
I have charged the Lockists would basis were strictly accurate, 
always remain, even though all this 
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first of the above propositions be true — namely, that the 

* common ' and the * proper ' really exist in the things per- 
ceived by the bodily senses. In fact, 

1st It is indubitable that universals can be drawn by 
analysis from particular ideas, if it be true that the universals 
are contained in them. 

2nd. It is indubitable that partiadar ideaSy composed of 

* common ' and of * proper,* can be obtained from sensations 
alone, if it be true that the sensations themselves are the 
compound result of these two elements. 

3rd. Lastly, it is indubitable that the sense perceives the 

* common ' as well as the * proper,' if it be true that these are 
real elements entering into the composition of external things 
and their sensible qualities. 

The capital sin of all this reasoning is in the proposition 
l^t named. 

The common has no existence outside the understanding. 
It is an element of our ideas, not a real element of external 
things. The existence of these things is purely individual 
and proper, and so are all their other qualities ; for the word 
common implies a relation seen by the understanding between 
several objects, and a relation is not even a species of 
quality, so that it may exist in a real thing. It belongs to 
the order, not of things, but of thought. 

61. If, then, the universal (the common) is found only in 
ideas, and if in external things there is an existence purely 
particular and proper ^ the question is, * Whence do we get 
our knowledge of universals } ' 

Not certainly from external things, which have it not to 
give. And yet none of us is without the knowledge of uni- 
versals. Therefore, the origin of that knowledge must be in 
the understanding itself independently of sensations. This 
argument seems to me unanswerable. 

Now, the difficulty proposed by me reduced itself to this 
very question, * How is it possible for the understanding to 
have the knowledge of universals } * 

It is a fact, I said, that a person whose intellectual facul- 
ties are at all developed makes judgments. 
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Therefore, he must at some time or other have begun 
making them. 

There is no middle term here, no gradation ; to pretend 
that there is would be a mere dream of the imagination. I 
must either say to myself, ' This which acts upon my senses 
exists,' or not say it 

Let us, then, go back in thought to the very first of our 
judgments. For making it we already stood essentially 
in need of a universal. But we could only have drawn the 
universal through reflection (i) on our sensations, (2) on our 
particular ideas. Not, however, on our sensations, because 
the universal was not in. them ; therefore, on our particular 
ideas. It will then have to be supposed that we began to 
judge after having acquired some particular ideas. But 
either these ideas contained the universal, or they did not 
contain it : if they did, it remains to be explained whence it 
came into them. If they did not contain it, the difficulty 
returns. Take it, therefore, as you will ; this difficulty can- 
not be got over except on the assumption that the common 
or universal is supplied by the understanding itself, and that 
this faculty carries with it something not received from the 
senses. 

62. Thus would be solved the first part of the question 
which I have proposed in this work — namely, * Whether the 
human understanding has something innate in it t ' There 
would remain the second part — i.e. : * Assuming that the 
human mind has in it something innate, in what does that 
something consist } * 

But the answer to this may be already surmised from the 
things which I have said, and which clearly point to the idea 
of being as that universal whence all other universals origi- 
nate. Nevertheless, before treating professedly of this 
matter, I must fulfil the promise I have made (40), of passing 
in review the principal philosophical systems concerning the 
first part of the present inquiries. 



s 
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ARTICLE VI. 
Conclusion on the imperfection of the system of Locke. 

63. Let us now briefly recapitulate all we have said thus 
far : — 

I. Every particular idea contains, at the least, one uni- 
versal — i.e, the idea of existcfice ; for we cannot have the idea 
of any one thing until we have made a judgment in which 
we say to ourselves, ' This thing exists.' 

XL We form particular ideas in the first instance by uniting 
the * sensible ' with the idea of existence^ and thus placing 
that * sensible,' as it were, in the class of existent things. 

A particular idea, therefore, may be defined * the percep- 
tion which the understanding forms of a " sensible " by seeing 
it in the class of existent things;' or also, * a "sensible" 
to which is attributed the common quality of existence, 
which quality in virtue of this attribution becomes proper.' * 

III. Hence it is impossible to form a particular idea 
without contributing thereto the idea of existence ; and, since 
this operation may be called a synthesis^ a particular idea 
implies a syntliesis made by the understanding. 

IV. The common or universal cannot be drawn from sen- 
sations, because it is not contained in them. The under- 
standing must therefore carry it with itself. 

V. From the particular idea the universal can be drawn 
through abstraction, because the universal is already con- 
tained in that idea. This operation is called analysis, 

VI. Locke, not having the least suspicion that there was 
any difficulty in explaining the formation of particular idecLS, 
supposed them to be furnished immediately by our sensa- 
tions in the manner I have described. Hence he thought 
that univcrsals could be easily obtained from these ideas 
through analysis ; because, in fact, the univcrsals are contained 
in them. 

' I consider, however, as will be particular idea is the object seen by us, 

seen later, that between the intellectual tied to the affirmation which we make 

perception and the particular idea there of its subsistence ; while the intellectual 

is some difference, inasmuch as the perception is the affirniatuni itself. 
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64. The imperfection of the system of Locke, therefore, 
consists in his having erroneously assumed that the universal 
really exists in the sensible things themselves, and, as a con- 
sequence, in not having perceived the difficulty which stands 
in the way of explaining the origin of the universal. 

Owing to this error, he did not see the necessity of a 
synthesis preceding the analysis— -thdX is, of an operation by 
which the understanding joins that which falls under the 
senses with the universal idea of existence previously pos- 
sessed by it, and thus makes that judgment whereby particular 
ideas are formed. 

Supposing the syntfusis to be already made in the 
external things themselves, he began his theory by the 
analysis of particular ideas, and derived from it, by a simple 
separation, the universals in their abstract form. He did not 
explain the formation of these ideas, but assumed it 

I shall conclude this article by quoting a passage from an 
Italian philosopher who, in language as accurate as it is 
clear, thus exposes the imperfection of the theory of Locke : 
' In man's knowledge we must distinguish two epochs. The 
first consists in synthesis, which forms the objects of experience 
and composes the great book of sensible nature. In this 
epoch the first operation of the understanding must be syn^ 
thtsis. The second epoch begins by the reading of the book 
of nature : in it man reviews his own work, and his first opera- 
tion is analysis, Locke occupies himself with the second of 
these epochs. He supposes the great book of nature as already 
formed, and introduces the intelligent spirit to read and 
understand it. He starts by the assumption that the senses 
give us complete ideas of the individuals which arc the 
objects of experience. He supposes as given the externality 
of sensations, and their union in an object {and I s^hall add, 
he supposes as given the universal idea of existence) \ and, as a 
consequence, he derives all simple ideas (all universals ^) from 

' By saying simple idea we do not properly understood, one would first 

bring out the difficulty so well as we have to prove the imposoibility of the 

should do by the word universal ; for, simple l)oing found by analysing the 

to make the difficulty of drawing simple composite. But when I nay tdniversals^ 

ideas from the phenomena of sensations I at once make it cjuite clear that they 

VOL. I. D 
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experience by means of analysis.* And further on he says : 
' In truth, what does the English philosopher do ? In pre- 
senting to man's meditation the great book of nature, he 
expects him to draw thence all simple ideas by means of 
analysis. Now, it cannot be concluded from this that all 
simple ideas thus derived are data of sense, or that they are 
feelings distinct from and evolved out of other feelings. If 
in these simple ideas there should be found some subjective 
elements,* these elements may, indeed, be derived from 
experience by means of analysis. But why } Only because 
the understanding has placed them there through that syn- 
thesis by which it has formed the objects of experience. 
The fundamental question consists in determining whether 
the first operation of the activity of thought be analysis or 
synthesis.' ^ 



cannot be found in the particular, be- 
cause the particular excludes the uni- 
versal as its contrary. 

' Subjective^ i,e, posited by the 
intelligent subject himself, and there- 
fore innate. This term, mbjectivc^ how- 
ever, is not exact, and, as we shall see, 
by its inexactness it has caused the 
fundamental error of the system of 
Kant. In fact, the human spirit may 
have in it some universal innale with- 
out at the same time drawing it from 
its very self, but, on the contrary. 



receiving it from without ; in this case 
the universal, though not subjective, 
would be still innate. This remark is 
of great importance for understanding 
well the theory which I shall expound 
in due course. 

* Galluppi, Lettere JUosofiche^ &c., 
Lett. 7. It is not enough, however, 
to know that the first operation of the 
activity of thought is synthesis; it is 
necessary furthermore to know of wkai 
kifid of synthesis one speaks. Tku is 
the vital question. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CONDILLAC. 

ARTICLE I. 
Objections raised by UAUmbert against the system of Locke, 

65. The first ideas which offer themselves to our analysis 
are those of corporeal beings ; and it was these that en- 
grossed the attention of Locke and his followers. 

No sooner did this philosopher see the impossibility of 
harmonising the idea of substance with his system than, to 
save the system, he denied the idea (49). 

He did not reflect that, without it, we should have no 
means of forming the ideas of external bodies, and that 
therefore the idea of substance — i,e, of an existence exclu- 
sively proper : of a subject, in short, of the sensible qualities — 
enters of necessity into them all. 

Meanwhile, however, his declaration about the impos- 
sibility of deriving the idea of substance from the senses was 
a valuable admission ; but, as it stood there isolated from 
everything else, it remained a long time without bearing fruit 

He had viewed this idea in an abstract way, and hence he 
could not see the connection it had with so many other ideas 
less extensive than itself. This explains why he spoke of it 
as of a mere creature of the imagination, which might be 
dispensed with in philosophy. 

Nor did the philosophers who came after Locke feel at 
first the full import of his admission ; nor did they give it 
that serious attention which it really deserved. 

Instead of this, they occupied themselves with examining 

in particular the manner in which Locke had derived the 

i> 2 
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ideas of bodies ; and here it was that they discovered how 
his proceeding had been arbitrary, and how difficulties which 
should have been seriously grappled with had been simply 
passed over. 

The thought that it was necessary to enter upon a care- 
fully-reasoned explanation of how it is possible for us to 
form the ideas of things external to us had not occurred to 
Locke, any more than it would occur to any illiterate man. 
He had started from the proposition that * the sensations 
give us immediately the ideas of external bodies.' To his 
mind this proposition expressed a primitive fact equivalent to 
a principle — a fact so obvious that to dels^ over its explana- 
tion would be a mere waste of time. 

66. D'Alembert observed that this could not be admitted 
as a primitive fact,* and that there were in it certain diffi- 
culties which called for explanation. The difficulties seen by 
D*Alembert were these : — 

(i) The sensations are only modifications of our own soul ; 
they exist only in us. How is it possible, then, for us to go 
outside of ourselves, and to gain the conception of things 
external to us, if our sensations are the only sources whence 
we can draw ideas } 

(2) Each sensation stands detached from and independent 
of the others. For instance, the sensation of smell has 
nothing to do with the sensation of colour ; nor has the sen- 
sation of colour any resemblance with that of flavour or of 
sound ; nor, again, is there anything in common between 
these sensations and that of touch. Now, our idea of a body 
is the assemblage of all these sensible qualities so utterly 
different in their nature. It shows them to us joined together 
in one only subject, which is precisely what we call body. 
How, then, can this be, if the ideas of bodies are produced in 
us by the senses alone ? 

67. These objections made by D'Alembert against the 

* And yet D'AIembert speaks of praises lavished at that time on Locke 

Locke's Essay on the Human Ufider- have now become intolerable— a clear 

stafiding as of a complete treatise on indication of the progress since made in 

metaphysics ! That book was then the the world of thought, 
rage of the day. The exaggerated 
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theory of Locke came in reality to the same difficulty which 
Locke had seen in connection with the origin of the idea of 
substance ; only that Locke had, as I have said, proposed the 
difficulty in relation to the idea of substance in general, 
whereas D'Alembert was presenting it under a partial form — 
that is, by considering that idea in reference to bodies. 

In fact, to think of an external body as the sole subject 
to which all the qualities perceived by our senses are referred 
is nothing but to think of a support, a centre necessary to 
those qualities — in a word, the corporeal substance. 

But so far was the French philosopher from being con- 
scious of the radical identity of his difficulties with that 
noticed by Locke,^ that he, with all apparent good faith, pro- 
posed the question, * Whence is the substantial idea we have 
of bodies derived ? ' and this (still more strange to say) 
while he was fully concurring with Locke in a total denial of 
the idea of substance.* So torpid is human thought ! So 
true is it that even most perspicacious intellects are apt to 
grope their way slowly searching after truth in the dim 
twilight of uncertainty ! 



• One of the ways of simplifying 
philosophical questions is to clear our 
ideas, and to reduce the difficulties as 
well as the questions themselves to as 
few as possible. For the same ques- 
tion may be presented under a great 
many forms, and each new form ap- 
pears as a new question, although it is 
not. This arises principally from the 
nature of language, which affords innu- 
merable ways and forms of expressing 
one and the same thought. Those 
who wish to make a vain and useless 
parade of learning seek, on the con- 
trary, to multiply questions, arguments, 
and objections. This is poverty as- 
suming the garb of wealth ; and it can 
impose only on the unwary. It is more 
than the folly of that madman who 
broke up into fragments all the house- 
hold furniture he could lay his hands 
on, alleging as his reason that he was 
thus increasing the number of articles 
in his possession. 

* In my opinion, the idea of sub- 
stance was denied through a pure mis- 
conception — viz. through imagining 



that, to have ft, more is required than is 
really the case. In fact, to have this 
idea, it is enough to know that there 
can be no modificcUion without a sultjeci 
modified. Now, the idea of this subject 
is the idea of substance. But you may 
tell me, *I do not know what this 
subject is.* Perhaps not ; nay, I will 
even go further, and grant you that 
you cannot know it— that for you it is 
essentially an x. Still, you know that 
it is the subject of such or such modifi- 
cations, the cause of such or such 
effects. Now, what do you want more ? 
It is true that if you strip this subject 
of its modifications, of its proj^erlies, 
of its effects, you have but an x re- 
maining ; but even then you still have 
the idea of it, because you know the 
relations which this j: has with what you 
know. Such is the knowle<lge we 
have of sul)stance considered in the 
abstract ; nor have we a right to require 
more, since there is enough in that 
knowledge to give us the idea in 
question. 
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ARTICLE II. 
Lock£ censured by Condillac, 

68. D'Alembert proposed the two difficulties above men- 
tioned, but did not solve them. Condillac followed and 
made the attempt. 

The mere proposing a question in any way is already a 
right step made in philosophy, and to have done this is the 
merit of D'Alembert. He had, however, no thought of 
abandoning Locke's principle, that * all ideas come from the 
senses.' This principle was then held as a foregone con- 
clusion, and a surrender of it was therefore not to be 
dreamed of. 

To ask how we can, from sensations which exist only in 
7is, transport ourselves into the outer world, and form ideas of 
bodies, was tantamount to asking * How we can form a 
judgment before possessing ideas.' In fact, to have the idea 
of anything external to me I must make the three following 
judgments: (i) something exists ; (2) this something is out- 
side of me; and (3) this something is the subject of the 
qualities perceived by my senses. But how can I make all 
these judgments without having some universal already in 
my mind } (5 5). The formation, therefore, of our ideas of 
bodies (the first ideas we acquire) is inexplicable unless on 
the supposition that there is some universal idea originally 
given us by nature. 

69. Such is the real question when stated in its full 
extent. But Condillac saw only the first part of it. He 
perceived that judgments were necessary for forming the 
ideas of bodies, but he did not perceive that these judgments 
presupposed universal ideas. It was a short and easy step to 
make, but he did not make it. Tardy indeed and sluggish is 
the progress of the human mind. 

Having, therefore, risen with his reflection to a more 
elevated point than had been reached by Locke, Condillac 
could censure the latter for not having taken into considera- 
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tion the judgments which are mixed up with our sensations. 
Speaking of Locke in the beginning of his * Treatise on 
Sensations/ he says : * Nous verrons que la plupart dfes 
jugements qui se mfilent k toutes nos sensations lui ont 
(Schappe ; ' and a little further on : 'II 6tait si loin d*em- 
brasser dans toute son dtendue le systeme de I'homme, que, 
sans Molineux, peut-^tre n*eut-il jamais eu occasion de 
remarquer qu'il se m^le des jugements aux sensations de la 
vue. II nie express^ment qu'il en soit de m6me des autres 
sens. II croyait done que nous nous en servons naturellement 
par une espece d*instinct sans que la reflexion ait contribud i 
nous en donner Tusage.' [Extrait raisonnd dn Traiid des 
Sensations, p. 6; Paris, 1821.) 



ARTICLE III. 
The system of Condillae, 

70. From the above passage would it not seem that 
Condillac had clearly caught sight of the difference (unper- 
ccived by Locke) between our external sensations and the 
judgments that are found intermixed with them ? And that 
he would therefore have admitted two faculties essentially 
distinct — the faculty by which we feel the sensations, and 
the faculty by which we make judgments thereon ? 

It would certainly seem so ; but the love of a precon- 
ceived system led him to do the very opposite— that is, to 
reduce everything to one only faculty, that of sensation. 
Thus, instead of adding anything by way of improvement to 
the two principles of Locke, sensation and reflection, he strove 
to make Locke's system more meagre and inadequate than 
ever. 

His error is similar to that which I have mentioned above 
— namely, of a person who should pretend to account for 
different species of sensations by means of a single sense. 
The proposition, that the faculty by which we see colours is 
the same as that by which we hear sounds or taste the flavour 
of viands, is not less difficult to prove, nor less absurd, than 
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the proposition which contains the whole pith and substance 
of Condillac's theory — i,e, * The identical sense which has the 
sensation of touch judges of that sensation/ * 

71. But the better to sec the errors of this philosopher, 
let us follow him step by step, and observe the whole course 
of his reasoning. 

He states the subject-matter of the second part of his 
' Treatise on Sensations,' thus : * La seconde partie traite du 
toucher ou du seul sense qui juge par lui-mSme des objets 
ext<5rieurs/ {Extrait raisonnd du Traits des Scftsatiofis, p. 9; 
Paris, 1 821.) 

One sole faculty, then, one sole sense, performs two opera- 
tions, acknowledged by Condillac himself as so different from 
each other that he calls them by two different names : (i) to 
have the feeling of external things ; (2) to judge of them.* 

These two kinds of operation he attributes also to the 
other senses ; but with this difference, that while the touch 
judges by a virtue inherent in itself, the judicative power of 
the other senses is commuuicafcd to them by the touch : and 
to explain how this truly mysterious communication takes 
place, is the object which he proposes to himself in the third 
part of the same treatise. The third part (he says) under- 
takes to show * comment le toucher apprend aux autres senses 
i juger des objets ext6rieurs.' (Ibid,) * 



• St. Aupustine in many parts of 
his works notes very accurately the 
difTcrcnce between feeling and judging, 
and finds an immense distance between 
these two operations of the soul. He 
says also that, to speak properly, the 
mind {nuns) consists in the faculty of 
judging : * Servat [mens] aliqnid quo 
libere de specie talium imaginum 
judicet, et hoc est magis mens, id est 
rationalis intelligentia, quae servatur 
ut judicet' {Di 'Jrinitate^ lib. ix. 
c. 5). * The mind has in it something 
in virtue of which it can freely judge of 
these images [cor/>oreal ihitt^Qs'] ; and it 
has the name of mind, viz. of rational 
intclligcmey for this reason, that its 
characteristic ofl'ice is to produce 
judgments.' 

'' That the sense judges has been 
said also by Aristotle and the school- 



men. It seems, however, that they 
took the word judgment in a translated 
'vtnse, owing to a certain resemblance 
which may be noticed between the 
effects of sense and those of judgment. 
I am induced to think so by some pas- 
sages where Aristotle explains the 
judgments attributed by him to the 
sense, in a manner very different from 
that in which he understands the 
judgments made by the understanding. 
In any case, it seems to me difficult to 
absolve this philosopher from the error 
which I find in Condillac without 
charging him with inaccuracy and im- 
propriety of expression. 

■ When I am told that one man 
communitiites knowledge to another by 
teaching, I understand ver)' well what 
the term communication means ; but 
when I hear it said that one sense com- 
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ARTICLE IV. 
Defectiveness of Condillads analysis, 

72. In reading attentively this author, we see a man who 
evidently means to explain the successive development of 
the human faculties by that strict analytical process which 
docs not allow of a single arbitrary admission, and who is, 
moreover, persuaded of his ability to succeed better than any 
of his predecessors in the same field of investigation. But wc 
see, at the same time, that in his hands the art of conducting 
a reasoning with rigorous consecutiveness is as yet in its 
infancy. By following up his steps with the same intention of 
being exact, and with the art, improved nowadays, of closely 
observing everything, and admitting nothing without good 
proof being shown for it, we discover that his analysis of the 
operations of the soul is done very imperfectly, and that he 
sometimes introduces and sometimes supposes the most 
relevant facts without giving any explanation of them, without 
having distinctly observed them, or at least without perceiving 
that they require explanation. 

As a proof of this, and to make it clear that Condillac did 
not so much as see the difficulty there is in accounting for the 
act of judgment without presupposing something innate in our 
minds, I will let the reader judge for himself how loose and 
liow little ingenious is the way in which he reduces all the 
iaculties of the soul to sensation alone.* 

ARTICLE V. 
Inttllectiial attention is not the same thing as sensitivity, 

73. Condillac, in the first place, endeavours to reduce 
attention to sensation as follows : * Si une multitude de 

nunicaUs to another the faculty of entitled Breve E^posizione dcUa Fih- 

udginjj which it has not by nature, I sojia di M. Giojay inserted in the 

>wn that this is simply beyond my second volume of my Opuscoli Fih- 

)owers of comprehension. I can make S(yfic'i, and especially in the notes of pp. 

lothing of it. 358-365, where I have endeavoured to 

* Several other observations on the present a summary view (>f the absurdi- 

ystem of transformed sensation may be ties of such a philosophy, 
ound in the little treatise which I have 
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sensations se font a la fois avec le meme degrd dc vivacitd, 
ou i peu pres, Thomme n*est encore qu*un animal qui sent. . . . 
Mais ne laissons subsister qu*une seule sensation, ou mdme, 
sans retrancher entierement les autres, diminuons-en seulement 
la force ; aussitdt I'esprit est occup^ plus particuli^rement do 
la sensation qui conserve toute sa vivacite, ct cette sensation 
devient attention, sans qu*il soit n^cessaire de supposer rien 
de plus dans Y dme.* {Extrait raisonn^ du Traits des Scfisa- 
tions^ p. 12 ; Paris, 1821.) 

But surely it was not difficult to see that the action of 
external things on our sensitive organs, as well as the sensa- 
tion which accompanies it, is different from that activity 
which the intelligent spirit puts forth in thinking of that 
sensation.* 

74. A sensation may be received by us quite independently 
of any action of our will. All that is required for it is that 
we be passively in a fit condition to receive it. On the con- 
trary, the attention given to a sensation is, not a mere passi- 
vity, but an activity subject to our will. 

Suppose we were to receive simultaneously four sensations, 
and that owing to our remaining in a passive or, to speak 
more accurately, inert attitude, all these sensations had for 
us much the same degree of vividness. Now, suppose that, 
instead of continuing in that state of indifference, we con- 
centrated our attention as much as possible on one out of 
the four: it is certain that the sensation thus specially ad- 



* Condillac himself distinguishes 
in the soul a passivity and an activity. 
If these two terms convey, as they most 
certainly do, totally opposite ideas, 
must not the things which they express 
be different also ? How, then, can even 
the most active powers of the soul be 
reduced to sensation, which is purely a 
passivity? No one has exposed this 
error of Condillac better than Baron 
Galluppi, in his Elententi di Filosofia 
(Messina, 1820, vol. ii. p. 192, &c.). In 
France, the birth-place of Condillachism, 
they now write as follows : * Soit que, 
durant trcnte annees, Condillac ait ^t^ 
dans I'illusion, soit que jamais il n*ait 
exprim^ sa pcnsee avec une clart^ 
suflQsantc, soit que moi-mcme j'aie 



manqu^ de penetration, il m'a toujours 
^l^ impossible de concevoir, non pas 
que la sensation prcc^le Tattention, 
mais que la sensation se change en 
attention ; non pas que dans I'amc 
un etat actif succwle imm^diatemenl 
\ un etat passif, mais qu'il y ait 
identity de nature entre ces deux 
etats, en sorte que I'activit^ soit une 
transformation de la passivity ; et je 
suis si loin de donner mon assentiment 
i cette proposition, qu'i peine sais-jc 
ce qu'il est possible d'entendre par le 
rapprochement des termes dont elle se 
compose. (Laromiguierc, Lemons di 
Philosophies Par lie i^re, Le9on 5cmc 
Paris, 1844, page 102.) 
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'erted to would be more vividly perceived by us, although 
perhaps not so vividly as to cause the others to pass totally 
jiinoticed. 

There is in us, therefore, besides the passivity of sense, a 
/oluntary activity — a force through which we can, among 
several sensations of equal strength, select one for special 
ittention, and thus increase the strength of its impression on 
Lis. Does not this observation show that the force by which 
ive voluntarily reflect on our sensations, and on one in pre- 
ference to another, is quite a difi*erent thing from the sensa- 
tions themselves, which exist even without that force being 
set in motion at all ? 

A good case in point may be had in a musical quartette. 
If you listen in a quiet, passive way, you will take in the 
harmony and have all the sensations which are produced in 
you by the four instruments together. But experience will 
vrery soon convince you that you have also an activity quite 
different from this passive way of listening, and of which 
yoxx can dispose at pleasure, either for attending more 
intensely to the whole harmony, or for taking special delight 
in the modulations of one particular instrument, or perhaps 
for admiring the skill of the performer. The scfisation, there- 
fore, belongs to a passive faculty, for the exercise of which 
the soul needs not to have any particular and, as it were, 
self-moving activity ; whereas attention belongs to an active 
faculty, whose use is often determined by our free-will. In 
this sense it is true that, with sensation alone, man * is as yet 
no better than an animal that feels.' But man is never with 
sensation alone. Besides the power of feeling he has always 
[whether he actually uses it or not) the power of turning his 
intellectual activity upon one rather than another of the 
things he feels ; and this latter power from the very first 
moments of his existence divides him from and places him 
essentially above the brute.^ 

' By what I have said in this article sensation. On the contrary, I admit 

especting attctition^ or the power of that in every human being who has the 

lirecting one's intellectual activity, I do feeling of his body, this snisithe ac- 

lot by any means intend to deny that tiviiy is always in act, and is modified 

.here is a semitive activity necessary to by external impressions, and is some- 
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ARTICLE VI. 
Memory is not sensitivity, 

75. Nor is Condillac more fortunate when he attempts to 
identify memory with sensation. He says : * Notre capacite 
de sentir se partagc done entre la sensation que nous avons 
eue et celle que nous avons ; nous les percevons k la fois 
toutes deux ; mais nous les apercevons diffcremment ; Tune 
nous parait pass6e, Tautre nous parait actuelle. 

* Apercevoir ou sentir ces deux sensations, c'est la m6me 
chose ; * or ce sentiment prend le nom de sensation lorsque 
I'impression se fait actuellement sur les sens, et il prend celui 
de m^moire lorsque cette sensation, qui ne se fait pas actuel- 
lement, s'offre a nous comme une sensation qui s'est faitc' 
{Extraity &c. p. 1 3.) 

It seems impossible for one to be so deceived as to affirm 
that the perceiving of a sensation which is taking place at 
this moment, and the perceiving of one which has passed 
away, are acts of the same nature. Nay, can a sensation 
which is gone by be perceived } Can that be felt which has 
ceased to exist ? 

76. A former sensation may, indeed, exist in our memor>'; 
but it cannot then be said to exist as a real sensation. Its 
reality is past and gone, as we express by the phrase: *I 
remember having experienced such or such a sensation.' 
For a sensation really to exist it is necessary that our sen- 
sitive organs be actually impressed in that way which causes 
us to feel ; and no sooner does the impression cease, than 
there is an end to the sensation. The memory, on the con- 
times equably diffused, and sometimes opinions is their own bold assertion. 

more particularly concentrated on one Bold assertions impose on unwary 
sensation, according to certain laws of leaders, who take them for scientific 
instinct. pronouncements. In this way it is 
' Could there be a more gratuitous very easy for any writer to draw con- 
assertion than this ? Condillac does elusions perfectly in harmony with a 
not support it by the least proof. The preconceived .system, 
only proof which the philosophers of 
this school offer us of the truth of their 
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trary, continues ; or, to speak more correctly, begins when 
the sensation has disappeared. Therefore memory is not 
sensation. 

jj. What seems to have misled our philosopher is the 
common expression, * Past sensations are preserved in the 
memory/ He ought to have known that the expression is, 
strictly speaking, inexact ; for in it the word sensation has 
not the same meaning as when one speaks of a real sensation. 
We preserve in our memory, not the real sensations ^ but only 
the recollection of them. Who does not see that to recollect 
an acute pain or an intense pleasure is a different thing 
from actually feeling with our senses that pain or that 
pleasure ? 

The error arising from the double meaning of the term 
sensation, as applied to the senses and as applied to the 
memory, is in part similar to the error of a person who, on 
looking at a portrait and hearing some one say, 'This is 
Manzoni,* were to take that portrait for Manzoni's real self. 
Most assuredly the Manzoni painted on the canvas differs 
essentially from the great man who bears that name. The 
former is a mere likeness in oil or watercolour ; the latter is 
a real living personage who, I am sure, would emphatically 
deny ever having transformed himself into that likeness and 
those colours. 

The sensation, therefore, which is said to be in us by 
recollection is not the real sensation which has caused us, for 
example, such agonies of pain when a sharp splinter of wood 
[lappened to be thrust into our arm or foot. This was felt in 
the arm or foot itself, whereas the other is a pure reminiscence 
^f it, aided, if you will, by some image,* preserved or revived 
in the soul, but always different and entirely separate from 
Jie sensation itself. 



> It cannot properly be said that an 
cl<:a is an image. The word image is 
ipplicable, not to ideas, but to the 
)hantasnis of corporeal things, when 
ve depict them to ourselves in that 
orm in which they fell under our 
■enscs. To under st.ind well what an 



idea is, it is necessary to accustom our- 
selves to consider it as it is in its own 
true self, without mixing up with it any 
comparisons or metaphors drawn from 
material things. An idea has a being 
exclusively its own, spiritual and tran- 
scending all corporeal sensations. 
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Therefore whatever dependence or relation may exist be 
tween the actual sensation and t/ie sensation as preserved in 
our memory^ and, though they may be even designated by 
the same name of sensation^ they can neither be confounded 
together, nor the one be called a transformation of the 
other. 

In conclusion, then, sensitivity and memory are two 
separate faculties, nor can the love of systematic simplicity 
be a justification for blending them in one ; that is, for going 
directly counter to the fact of nature.^ 

ARTICLE VII. 
Attention is different from memory. 

78. Having (as he imagined) shown that memory does not 
differ essentially from sensitivity^ Condillac boldly continues 
as follows : — 

* Par \k nous sommes capables de deux attentions ; Tune 
s'exerce par la mdmoire, et Tautre par les sens. 

* D^s qu'il y a double attention, il y a comparaison ; car 
fitre attentif i deux id^es, ou les comparer, c'est la meme 
chose. Or on ne peut les comparer sans apercevoir entre ellcs 
quelque difference ou quelquc ressemblance : apercevoir de 
pareils rapports, c'est juger.' {Extrait, &c. p. 14.) 

This is indeed going at full gallop. Before this man 
obstacles seem to vanish as by enchantment 

79. First of all, very little reflection is required to perceive 
that the act by which we concentrate our attention either on 
the objects of memory or on the terms of sense, is neither 
memory nor sense. 

Attention is a force directed by the activity of our will, or 
rather it is that activity itself. We give attention by an act 
of our will, and that attention has a greater or less intensity 
according as we will (73, 74). 

* Condillac himself distinguishes in other words, making them contnuy 

the attention of the memory from the to each other. Can there be a dif- 

attention of the sense^ characterising the ferencc more essential than this? 
first as<w/iv^and the second ns passive — 
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How sensation differs from attention by its passivity, and 
from memory by the difference of its term, we have already 
seen (n. 75-77). 

That attention also differs from memory is likewise easy 
to see. Memory consists in the recollection of things past ; 
but attention may be bestowed on things present as well as 
past. Therefore attention is different from memory. 

80. There are, therefore, in us three faculties totally dis- 
tinct : (i) the faculty of feeling present impressions ; (2) that of 
remembering those impressions when they are past ; (3) that 
of bringing at discretion our intellectual activity to bear in a 
dc^ee more or less intense on some sensations rather than on 
others, whether present or past. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
judgment must not be confounded with simple attention, 

81. Let us proceed : — 

' D^s qu'il y a double attention il y a comparaison ; * car 
etre attentif a deux iddes, ou les comparer, c'est la m^me 
chose.' {Extrait raisonn^, &c. p. 14.) 

This reasoning is altogether incorrect. The proposition 
that giving attention to two ideas is the same as comparing 
them together, will not bear examination. May I not, if I 
like, think first of one idea by itself, and then of another, 
without instituting a comparison between them and noting 
their differences } 

82. But even if the attention given to two ideas necessarily 
implied their comparison and the knowledge of their points 
of difference, it would nevertheless be necessary to admit in 
this fact three distinct, although contemporaneous, intellectual 
operations — namely, (i) the attention given to one idea, (2) the 
attention g^ven to the other idea, and (3) the attention given 
to the difference between the two ; and it would still remain 
to be seen whether these three acts are of the same nature ; 

' Comparison is the result, not of brought simultaneously together by one 
two acts of attention, but of two objects sole act of attention. 
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for, if they are not of the same nature, they cannot, their 
contemporaneousness notwithstanding, be attributed to one 
and the same faculty. 

83. Moreover, these three acts are not necessarily con- 
temporaneous. Surely I can bestow my attention on one 
idea and then on another, without caring to think of their 
difference ! 

To see all this more clearly, it will be enough to glance at 
what takes place in regard to our ideas of numbers. 

Suppose, then, that I have the ideas of number 35 and of 
number 49, am I obliged to institute a comparison between 
them and mark their difference ? Certainly not. The know- 
ledge of them is not the knowledge of that difference. They 
are respectively 35 and 49, but the difference is 14 — a third 
number which I produce to myself by performing on them 
an intellectual operation of a nature peculiar to itself. 

Nay, I have the power not only to fix my attention on 
both those numbers, successively or contemporaneously, but 
furthermore to exercise my mind on them in sundry other 
ways, without being at all bound to make that intellectual 
operation which reveals to me their difference. 

84. Condillac's belief that our attention could not be 
fixed on two things without at the same time perceiving their 
difference, seems to have arisen from this, that he observed 
only what mostly takes place in those cases in which wc 
think of things easy to compare together, and whose difference 
can be very readily seen. 

85. Is it not surprising, however, that so obvious a dis- 
tinction as that between the act of simple attention first to 
one idea and then to another, and the act of comparing them 
together and perceiving their difference, should have been 
overlooked by a philosopher } Even admitting that we were 
always necessitated by a law of our nature to do these two 
acts simultaneously, we should still be obliged to say that 
they are essentially different from each other ; and that the 
second is more than the first, and therefore deserving to 
be carefully analysed apart, instead of being so lightly 
passed over. 
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When I simply fix my attention on two ideas, I do not 
produce a new object for it, but occupy it with two objects 
which are already in my mind. When, on the contrary, I 
compare two ideas together and separate in them that which 
is proper to each from that which they have in common, I 
form to myself a new object of attention — ue, their difference, 
of which, in so far as it is thus divided and distinguished 
from those ideas, I had no manner of thought before (95). 



ARTICLE IX. 

Ccndillac stumbles upon the difficulty without perceiving it: that iSy he 
cucounts for the formation of ideas by unconsciously begging the 
question, 

^6. If, instead of so heedlessly passing over the act by 
which we compare ideas together and find out their differ- 
ences, Condillac had taken pains to analyse it, as is the 
duty of a philosopher professing to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the facts of the human soul, perhaps the difficulty 
which I have stated above, and which, as I believe, can- 
not be overcome except by admitting something innate in 
our mind, would have attracted his notice. Let us follow 
him : — 

' Or, on ne peut comparer deux idees sans apercevoir 
entre elles quelque difference ou quelque ressemblance : 
apercevoir de pareils rapports, c'est juger. {Extrait raisonni^ 
&c. p. 14.) 

From hearing our author thus speak of the comparison of 
ideas, one would suppose that he had already explained what 
he meant by the word idea. 

But his definition of idea comes much later. It was 
therefore natural that in this passage, where he attempts to 
show that a judgment is simply the result of a comparison of 
ideas, he should meet with no obstruction. For, the nature 
of an idea not being as yet defined, one cannot say what the 
passage really means ; and it is precisely when a reasoning 
appears to be correct in form, while the words of which it is 

VOL. L E 
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composed have no fixed meaning, that readers are apt to be 
more indulgent with error. 

Zy, That we may not fall into the same mistake, let us 
first examine the value which Condillac assigns to the word 
idea ; this will enable us to see whether his reasoning is proof 
against all criticism. 

He distinguishes sensations from ideas in the following 
way : — * Une sensation n'est point encore une id^e, tant qu'on 
ne la considere que comme un sentiment qui se borne a 
modifier Tame. Si j'dprouve actuellement de la douleur, je 
ne dirai pas que j'ai Tidde de la douleur, je dirai que je la sens. 

* Mais si je me rappelle une douleur que j*ai eue, le souve- 
nir et I'idde sont alors une m^me chose.* (Extrait raisonniy 

&c. p. 3^) 

It appears from this passage that, according to Condillac, 
an idea is a sensation, not in so far as actually experienced 
by us, but only in so far as preserved in our memory. 

I have already pointed out that sensation, considered 
only in so far as preserved in our memory, is quite a different 
thing from the real sensation, or that passive modification 
which we experience when our sensitive organs are being 
impressed by external things (75-77). Since, then, an idea is 
here taken as identical with the remembrance of sensations — 
which is not a sensation, and begins only when the sensation 
has passed away — it is obvious that the word idea has a sense 
essentially different from that of the word sensation. 

But it will be well for us to see what it was that prompted 
our philosopher to lay down the distinction between sensation 
properly so called and the remembrance of a sensation. 

The sequel proves that he did it for the reason that 
the sensation, as such, does not represent anything outside 
itself, whereas the remembrance represents, or rather recalls 
to our mind, something different from itself — i.e, the sensation 
whereof it is the remembrance. Consequently, what in the 
opinion of our philosopher causes an apprehension of our 
mind to be an idea, is its property of representing an external 
thing. This is why he attributes to the sense of touch the 
power of changing sensations into ideas — namely, because he 
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supposes that the touch, alone of all the senses, has the virtue 
of imparting a representative character to our sensations. 
But let him speak for himself : — 

* Les sensations actuelles de TouYe, du goOt, de la vue et de 
I'odorat ne sont que des sentiments, lorsque ces sens n*ont 
point encore ^td instruits par le toucher, parce que I'dme ne 
peut alors les prendre que pour des modifications d'elle- 
meme.^ Mais si ces sentiments n'existent que dans la 
m^moire qui les rappelle, ils deviennent des id^es. On ne 
dit pas alors, "j'ai le sentiment de ce que j'ai ^td;'* on dit, 
" j'en ai le souvenir ou Tid^e." 

* La sensation actuelle, comme passde, de solidity, est 
seule par elle-mfime tout 4 la fois sentiment et id^e. Elle 
est sentiment par le rapport qu'elle a a Tdme qu'elle modifie ; 
elle est id^ par le rapport qu'elle a a quelque chose d'ex- 
terieur. 

* Cette sensation nous force bientdt 4 juger hors de nous 
toutes les modifications que TAme re^oit par le toucher ; c*est 
pourquoi chaque sensation du tact se trouve representative 
des objets que la main saisit. 

* Le toucher, accoutumd 4 rapporter ses sensations au 
dehors, fait contracter la m^me habitude aux autres sens. 
Toutes nos sensations nous paraissent les qualitds des objets 
qui nous environnent ; elles les reprdsentent done, elles sont 
des iddes/ (Extraity &c. pp. 31-32.) 

Now, I beg the reader to observe that the sense to which 
Condiliac here attributes the power of changing sensations 
into ideas — i,e. of rendering the sensations representative of 
something external — is the very same which he had before 
credited with the faculty of judging of external objects 

(70, 71). 

Indeed, his whole theory on sensations may be said to 

centre in the proposition that * the touch is the only sense 

' This is a gratuitous proposition that it is exactly by propositions like 

resting on the mere ipse dixit of Con- these, uttered in a tone of assurance, 

dillac. \Vc need not discuss here that errors are covertly introduced 

whether the thing be as he says, or not ; into philosophical systems. 
but I cannot refrain from observing 

B 2 
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which judges of external objects by itself, and communicates 
the power of judging of those objects to the other senses.' 
We are given to understand that the touch is likewise that 
sense whose sensations are, ipso facto^ ideas, and which 
transforms into ideas the sensations of the other senses 
also. 

Therefore^ according to Condillac, sensations are trans- 
formed into ideas through a judgment. Again, in the pas- 
sage we have just quoted, he says that the only reason why 
the touch can transform sensations into ideas is because it 
has in itself the power of judging of external objects. There- 
fore the transformation of sensations into ideas is effected 
through that judgment by which this sense, on being modi- 
fied by sensations, judges that external objects exist. 

88. As against this I might refer the reader to the 
demonstration I have previously given of the absurdity of 
attributing to the touch the faculty of judgment — an absurdity 
as great as, if not greater than, it would be to claim for the 
sense of sight the power of hearing (70). Again, I might call 
attention to the great and very obvious difference which 
exists between the act of judgment and the sensation of 
touch — the former being wholly internal and done by the 
spirit alone,* while the latter is solely the result of an ex- 
ternal impression actually made on our sensitive organs. 

But for the present I will not oppose Condillac on either 
of these grounds. I will only take him on his own principles, 
and argue thus : — 

89. You say that the act of judgment consists in com- 
paring two ideas together, and making out their differences. 

Then in another place, when explaining what you mean 
by an idea, you say that no idea can be formed except by 
means of a judgment ; and from this you conclude that the 
touch is the only sense which can transform sensations into 
ideas, because it is the only sense which has in itself the 
ability to judge of sensations. 

* The senses furnish us only with spirit alone, quite independently of 
the matter of the judgment. The act any particular part of our body or of 
itself of judgment is formed within our external space. 
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Now, here lies precisely my difficulty. Will you be good 
enough to say how these two propositions can be reconciled ? 

(i) The judgment is formed through a comparison of ideas ; 
(2) ideas are formed through a judgment. Which of the 
two is formed first, the judgment or the idea } 

If every idea must be formed through a judgment, it 
seems that the judgment precedes the formation of ideas ; 
but if a judgment is only the result of a comparison of 
ideas, it seems that we must have ideas before we can form 
any judgment.' 



ARTICLE X. 

In every representative apprehension 7ve contemplate a universal : hence 
the difficulty is seen still more deafly in the tluory of Condillac^ 
and remains in it unsolved, 

90. The above is precisely the difficulty which I stated at 
the beginning, and of which we are seeking the solution : 
here it shows itself in all its generality. 

It no longer applies to one particular class of ideas only — 
/>. the universal ideas — but to all ideas without any distinc- 
tion. It does not say, * To make a judgment we must be 
in possession of some universal, and to form a universal we 
must make a judgment : query, then, which of the two is 
first — the universal or the judgment } * But it says, * To make 



* Fortunatus of Brescia made but a 
poor attempt to escape from the diffi- 
culty when he bethought himself of 
bringing in, as supplementary to Hein- 
eccius's definition of an u/m (*objecti 
alicujns genuina imago quam mens 
immediate contemplatur,' &c.), the 
words *quin tamen de re ips& quidquam 
a nobis affirmetur vel negetur.' Never- 
theless, the mere fact of his considering 
such an addition necessary shows that 
he h'ld some inkling of the difficulty. 
Can I, through a particular idea^ be- 
come aware of the existence of ex- 
ternal realities, unless I have affirmed 
that existence in my own mind ? And 
what is an affirmation but a judg- 
ment ? I deem it useful to notice these 
stumbling-blocks encountered by almost 



all the authors who have undertaken to 
explain the origin of ideas, as well as 
the various shifts to which they had 
recourse in order to get rid of the 
same ; for we see from them that the 
existence of a difficulty in that explana- 
tion is attested by a universal authority. 
Even those who did their utmost to 
dissemble it did not fail subsequently to 
reveal it by the embarrassment which 
they betrayed, by the uncertainty and in- 
coherence of their expressions, and the 
paltriness of the expedients which they 
invented in ordei^to hide it from them- 
selves and their readers. 

Of the elaborate although unsuc- 
cessful attempts made by Wolff to 
smooth away the difficulty, I shall 
speak under Section V. 
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a judgment we require some ideas to compare together, and 
to form ideas we require to make a judgment : query, then, 
which of the two is first — the judgment or the idea ?' 

This interrogation, put in the form of a philosophical 
problem, may be expressed thus : * To assign to ideas and to 
judgments such an origin that they will not reciprocally 
presuppose each other, and that we may thus avoid the 
absurdity of having to consider the effect as the cause of its 
cause/ Such, in fact, would be the case if all ideas were the 
result of judgments, and all judgments the result of ideas 
compared together. 

91. Before proceeding to examine whether any other 
philosopher has succeeded in solving this problem, it will not 

, be amiss to dwell a little longer on the theory of Condillac. 
'^ In this theory an idea is a perception representing some- 
thing different from itself; and it seems evident that, in 
order to recognise that a perception is related to something 
different from itself in such a way as to be fit to represent it, 
a judgment is necessary/ 

Certainly a simple modification of our soul, such as a pain 
or a pleasure, is felt by us without any need of a judgment ; 
but to be able to say that a modification represents something 
different from itself, we must make a judgment on it. Con- 
dillac implies as much by saying that the reason why ideas 

" are representative of external objects is because they are 
produced by the touch— />. the sense which (as he asserts) 
has in it the power of judging and of teaching the other 
senses to do the same. 

I need not repeat that I entirely disagree with his view 
of the nature of the sense of touch. To me this sense is one 
thing, and the faculty of judging is essentially another (88). 



* The distinction between the fa- 
culty of feeling and that of judging 
was noted with great precision by St 
Augustine (z/. note io n. 70). The 
same Father observes in many parts of 
his writings, that if we had only the 
senses, the use of signs would be im- 
possible to us, because we should have 
no means of distinguishing the sign 



from the thing siptified. This obser- 
vation is of great importance, and, if 
philosophers had turned it to account. 
It might have helped them very much 
to understand the manner in which the 
human spirit operates. See, among 
other places, the book on the Eighty- 
three Quest ion s^ q. 9. 
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The touch does not make judgments ; it only furnishes the 
occasion and the matter for them. 

92. Nevertheless, this divergence between Condillac and 
myself does not in any way affect the nature of my objection 
against his system. Whether the faculty of judgment 
identifies itself with the sense of touch, as he will have it, or, 
as I contend, is a separate power of the soul, we are both 
agreed in this, that to form ideas a judgment is necessary. 

Now, here will be seen in a clearer light the truth which I 
hinted when first stating the difficulty (43) : namely, that 
there is not a single idea, how particular soever it may be, 
which does not contain a universal. For we can always, even 
in ideas applied to particular things, find the * common,* and 
separate it in our mind from the * proper; ' which we could not 
do if the * common * was not contained in those ideas. Let 
us see this truth from Condillac's own theory. 

For Condillac, to have an idea or a representative concep- 
tion,' is the same thing as to have an exemplar to which to 
refer the objects represented and expressed by it.^ 

A portrait is representative of the person who has sat for 
it ; but tills does not cause the person to be of the same 
nature or substance as the portrait : it only places him in the 
relation of similarity with it (jj). Hence others beside^ 
himself might answer to the same portrait, because his 
relation with it is not so exclusive, so all-absorbing, that 
other individuals may not share in it through their personal 
appearance being more or less like his oVn. So with a 
perception. Once become representative of something 
different from itself, it is universal in this sense, that it can 
also represent other things besides the one from which it was 
taken. The applicability of the relation of similarity to 



* I say conception ; Condillac would 
say sensation ; but we must remember 
that this authior, misled by the want of 
precisian in the popular way of speak- 
ing, extends, with a mischievous 
ambiguity, the word 'sensation* to 
signify *'the remembrance of a sensa- 
tion.' Now, I need not repeat that a 
sensation properly so-called — that is, an 
actual sensation— does not represent 



anything. But the remembrance which 
we have of a sensation does certainly 
represent something — namely, the sensa- 
tion itself— and a remembrance may 
also be called a conception. 

• I have already shown in how 
limited a sense the words exemplar^ 
type^ image t must be taken when 
applied to ideas (v. note to n. 77), 
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things of the same kind, whether existing actually, or only 
potentially, is inexhaustible. By being similar to each other, 
two things are not inter-penetrated, made one in nature, 
wedded together, so to speak, in an indissoluble bond. Each 
of them remains perfectly free to resemble any number of 
other things. The one resemblance does not prevent or 
disturb the other : on the contrary, it implies and supposes it. 

Therefore from the moment that Condillac affirms that 
all ideas are representative perceptions, he is bound to admit 
that there is a universal and common element in every one of 
them : universal^ because this quality alone can make them 
representative ; common^ because the only reason why many 
things resemble one another is that they have something in 
common : and this common essefue^ taken by itself, is what 
may be considered as the exemplar or type of all those things, 
inasmuch as all are referable to it. An exemplar, therefore, 
a type, is always a universal ; and if one chooses to particu- 
larise it by applying it to one thing only — for example, to 
that whence it was drawn — the particularisation is purely 
arbitrary and positive, and not natural and necessary. 

Had Condillac observed this, he would not have spoken 
of ideas in one place, and then, in another place much further 
down, of universal ideas. He would at once have recognised 
universality as characteristic of all ideas generally; and 
having done this, he could have proceeded to treat of the 
different ways of universality. 

But that there may not remain any doubt as to this 
universality, intrinsic to all representative perceptions (I lay 
stress on the fact because it is of great importance), let 
us once more hear how Condillac explains the manner in 
which a particular idea becomes universal. * Nous n'avons 
point d'idde g^n^rale, qui n*ait dt^ particuli^rc. Un premier 
objet que nous avons occasion de remarquer, est un module 
auquel nous rapportons tout ce qui lui ressemble ; et cette 
id^e, qui n'a d'abord iti que singuli^re, devient d'autant plus 
g^n^rale que notre discernement est moins form6.' * {Ex- 
trait, &c., p. 35.) 

* What Condillac says in the last by experience. * Man generalises his 
words of this extract is a fact certified ideas in exactly the inverse ratio of his 
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93. For an idea to be general or universal, then, is the 
same thing as for it to be the exemplar of many objects 
(properly of many real individuals). Now, to be the exemplar 
of many objects is the same thing as to be representative of 
those objects. But every idea is a perception endowed with 
a representative property. Therefore, every idea has in it a 
universal element. 

The reason why Condillac did not perceive this truth 
seems to me to have been this, that he confounded the 
aptitude which an idea has of representing an infinity of real 
individuals, with the use which we make of that aptitude — ue, 
with the act whereby we explicitly recognise such aptitude in 
the idea. 

If we have in our house the portrait of a venerated 
ancestor, probably the members of the family, who in those 
well-delineated features have so vivid a reminder of his former 
presence in their midst, will never think of that likeness except 
in connection with him. In this case, therefore, the relation 
of similarity will be determined to one object alone. 

But it remains to be seen whether this determination 
arises from the nature of the likeness and an intrinsic inapti- 
tude to represent more than one individual, or whether it 
depends on the accidental disposition of those who look at it, 
not simply in its natural relations, but in that conventional 
relation which is suggested by their knowing and remembering 
for whom the likeness was intended. Now, it is evident that 
the second of these alternatives is the true one ; and it is also 
evident that the accident of the likeness being viewed by the 
family in that particular light does not change its nature nor 
do away with the fitness it essentially has to represent all 

intellectual deTelopment.' But this than to do little? Or how does it 

fact completely overthrows our author's happen that in the first stage of human 

theory. If the universality of ideas development, this is the only thing in 

is the result of an operation of our which the intermediate steps are jumped 

mind, how does it happen that the less over ? It is impossible to account for 

educated a man is, the fitter is he for all this in the systems of Locke and 

the operation ? If to universalise ideas Condillac ; but the explanation will 

is to rise from the particular to the appear very easy when we shall have 

universal^ why should those least proved that the most universal of all 

practised in the use of their intellectual ideas (the idea of being) is innate in 

faculties be the quickest in measuring man. 
the distance ? Is it easier to do much 
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persons who may exist with features resembling those of our 
ancestor. 

In like manner, from the instant that a perception is 
representative^ it has a necessary relation with all that can fall 
under its representativeness ; and this is independent of the 
use we make of it and of the attention we give to the several 
individuals which it expresses and represents. We may, if we 
please, take it as representative of one individual only, or of 
two, or three ; but this does not in any way detract from its 
natural fitness to represent any number of other individuals 
of the same class, although we may not think of them all, 
which, indeed, we could not do, because that number would go 
on ad infinitum. Hence a representative conception being 
once formed in our mind, the task of applying it to individual 
cases is left to ourselves ; and this becomes as it were an art 
which we learn in proportion as we advance in the knowledge 
of the use to which that conception may be applied. But, be 
our proficiency in this art great or small, the nature of the 
conception as representative of an infinity of individuals 
remains ever the same, even though we do not advert to the 
fact The case is parallel to that of the portrait we were just 
speaking of. 

Therefore, when Condillac pretends that his statue, in 
order to transform the idea which it has already acquired of a 
particular orange into the exemplar of all oranges generally, 
must see, not one orange only, or many oranges in succession, 
but two or more oranges simultaneously, and refer them 
together to the particular idea ; * he does not, as he imagines, 
explain how the particular idea passes into being an exemplar 
{i,e. a universal), but he only shows how we begin to make 
use of it as an exemplar. It is already an exemplar, and our 
beginning to make use of it clearly supposes it such. By 
referring to it the several oranges simultaneously seen by us 
we do not alter its nature ; we take it as we find it in our 
mind, and we make use of it for our purpose. 

On the other hand, the universal representativeness of 
that idea is not at all increased by our applying it to 

» TraiU dts Smsatwns, Pt. IV. ch. vi. 
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many oranges ; even as the universal representativeness of 
the portrait above alluded to would receive no additions from 
being applied to all persons resembling the ancestor who sat 
for it In both cases the representative property always con- 
tinues to be precisely as it was from the first, whether one 
makes use erf it or not, and whether one expressly adverts to 
it or not 

Therefore, given that such ideas as Condillac allows to be 
representative have been formed in our mind, there is no pos^ 
sibility of their being other than universal. The hidden and 
secret way in which they are formed has entirely escaped his 
attention. Instead of watchfully observing how they came 
into his statue, he found them there ; and having thus uncon- 
sciously jumped clear over the real hard point of the difficulty, 
having gratuitously assumed that main point as explained, he 
found the further course of his investigations quite smooth 
and easy. 

94. It is, therefore, one thing to have an idea, and another 
to know the use to which it may be put Our mind, which 
always advances gradually, does not certainly come to know 
all the uses of which ideas are susceptible except through 
many successive reflections and a searching analysis of them. 
It is thus only that ideas reveal themselves to us under new 
aspects, both in relation to one another and in relation to 
external things ; and as a consequence of this we find out 
new uses for these ideas. This, however, does not mean that 
the ideas on which our mind performs these diverse opera- 
tions are not in it entire from the first. If the mind were not 
fully in possession of them, how could it make them the 
subject of these operations, or discover the relations and uses 
of which we speak } But such is the constitution of the human 
mind, that the act by which it receives the ideas of things 
must precede the acts by which it acquires the knowledge of 
the uses to be made of them. Now, the principal use which 
the human mind makes of ideas is, as Condillac truly says, 
that they serve as the exemplars of things. Thus the idea of 
orange is the exemplar by which all oranges are judged to be 
oranges. Hence when, seeing before us many oranges to- 
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gether, we judge of them by using the same idea as their 
common exemplar, we do not, as Condillac seems to think, 
gain a new kind of idea — i,e, a universal idea. The idea was 
already universal by its nature, and the simultaneous sight of 
many oranges was only the occasion for our bringing that 
universality into requisition. 

ARTICLE XL 
Continuation. 

95. So true is the above doctrine that Condillac himself, 
his preoccupation to the contrary notwithstanding, gives 
evident signs of having caught occasional glimpses of it : as, 
for instance, where he treats of judgments. 

According to him, a judgment is simply an operation 
whereby we refer the object — i.e. the actual sensation of 
which we judge — to its exemplar already existing in our 
memory. 

He distinguishes, as we have seen, two kinds of attention : 
the one proper to the memory, the other proper to the senses ; 
the one active, the other passive. The first consists in the 
reminiscence of things which we have formerly seen ; the 
second consists in the actual perception of an individual 
thing by the senses. These two attentions are, he thinks, 
sufficient to account for the act of judgment. 

We compare that which actually impresses our senses with 
that which has impressed them heretofore, and the image of 
which is preserved in our memory ; and a judgment is the 
result. Now to make this comparison is nothing but to refer 
the thing now acting on our senses to the exemplar ante- 
cedently formed in our jnind. Here are Condillac's own 
words : — 

* Si apr^s avoir senti 4 plusieurs reprises une rose et un 
ceillet, elle sent encore une fois une rose, Tattention passive 
qui se fait par Todorat sera toute k Todeur pr^sente de rose, 
et Tattention active, qui se fait par la m^moire, sera partag^e 
entre le souvenir qui reste des odeurs de rose et d*oeillet. Or 
les mani^res d'etre ne peuvent se partager la capacity de 
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sentir, qu'elles ne se comparcnt : ' car comparer n*est autre 
chose que donner en m6me temps son attention 4 deux id^es. 
Des qu'il y a comparaison il y a jugement. . . . Un jugement 
n'est done que la perception d'un rapport entre deux id^es, 
que Ton compare.* (TraiU des Sensations, Pt. I. ch. ii. || 14, 

15) 

When in order to judge of a given thing we compare it 
with another, the latter is taken as the exemplar of the 
former, and the sole aim of the comparison is to discover 
whether the thing to be judged of corresponds with that 
exemplar or not. Such, indeed, is the nature of all judg- 
ments. Now, Condillac tells us that, while the exemplar is 
the idea which we have in our memory, the thing to be judged 
of is that which actually falls under our senses. 

96. But if this is the case, that idea must be universal in 
the very sense which Condillac attributes to this word ; for 
he has already said that the universality of an idea con- 
sists in its being the exemplar of a great many individuals. 

I would therefore ask how it is that he treats of judgments 
long before introducing us to the subject of universal ideas } 
for he speaks of universal ideas in the fourth part of the 
•Treatise on Sensations,' while he treats of judgments in the 
second.' If, as his theory would clearly imply, no judgment 

* I have already demonstrated that were, equitably among the various 
to have two sensations contemporane- things which it must compare together 
ously, and to compare them together, in order to form a judgment. On the 
are two different things (nn. 8i, 85). other hand, the expression *■ the sensa- 
Each of these sensations attracts to it- tions judge * has in it something so in- 
self a portion of our attention, and seeks exact that it seems incredible that a 
to take the attention altogether away philosopher should ever have used it. 
from the other, in order to occupy us If the sensations judge, or if the senses 
exclusively with itself. Our spirit, on judge, or if judgment is sensation, it 
the contrary, when making a judgment, follows that one sensation feels another 
follows an opposite tendency — i.e, it sensation (for there is no judgment 
gives its attention to both objects con- without a comparison) ; or that the act 
temporaneously, without consenting by which we feel one sensation is the 
that either shcmld absorb it exclusively, same as that by which we feel another ; 
which, if it did, a judgment would be or that the apprehension of the relation 
impossible. Hence we can see how between two ideas (which apprehension 
very absurd it is to attribute to sensa- leads to the judgment) is the judgment 
lionstheactof judgment— an act which itself. I need not say how absurd all 
is directly contrary to that sort of these things are. 
action which the sensations exercise on ^ It is true that he touches upon 
our soul. Sensation seeks to draw our universal ideas in the First Part also, on 
attention wholly to itself ; the faculty occasion of explaining how his statue, 
of judgment seeks to distribute it, as it supposed to be possessed of the olfac- 
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can be formed without our possessing universal ideas, it is 
impossible to explain the nature of judgments before having 
explained that of universal ideas. 

Why, then, did he treat of universal ideas after speaking 
of judgments, except because he saw that, in his system, 
universal ideas could only be formed through judgments? 
Here are again his words : * L'id^e particuli^re d'un cheval et 
cello d'un oiseau deviendront dgalement gdnirales, lorsque les 
circonstances feront comparer plusieurs chevaux et plusieurs 
oiseaux ; et ainsi de tous les objets sensibles/ {Trait/ des 
Sensations^ Pt. IV. ch. vi. § 4.) 

Now, let it be remembered that in the system of Condillac 
there is no comparison without a judgment. If, then, to 
transform a particular into a universal idea a comparison is 
necessary, evidently a judgment is necessary. 

But, on the other hand, all judgments require some ante- 
cedent idea for their formation. 

Thus, according to our author, judgments presuppose 
universal ideas (or simply ideaSy because all ideas have a uni- 
versal element in them) ; and, contrariwise, universal ideas 
presuppose judgments. His theory, therefore, does not solve 
the difficulty ; indeed, it ignores it altogether. He speaks of 
ideas, of judgments, and of universal ideas in three separate 
places, as if they were subjects independent of one another 
and had not that intimate connection which renders it im- 
possible to speak of one without being well acquainted with 
the others. And then, after having explained universal ideas 
at his leisure, he ends by congratulating himself on the ease 
with which he has succeeded in accomplishing his task : * On 
voit par \k combien il est facile de se faire des id^es gen^rales.' 
{Trait/ des SaisationSy Pt. IV. ch. vi. § 6.) 

tory sense alone, begins to form abstract fourth chapter, whereas he had already 
ideas ; but he does this only in the spoken of judgments in the second. 
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ARTICLE XII. 

Conclusion on the intrinsic defect of the system of Condiliac. 

97. In addressing myself thus far to Condillac, I have 
made use of what is known as the argumentutn ad liomincm. 
Lest, however, I should present him in a worse light than he 
deserves, I feel bound in justice to add here a few explana- 
tory words on what I alleged against him in the last article. 
Indeed, I myself have already said something which may 
fairly be quoted in extenuation of his error ; and I will state 
how. 

Condillac, when giving his account of the formation of 
universal ideas, distinguishes ideas into two classes — the par- 
ticular and the general (i^, universal), and says that the 
particular are transformed into general through our using 
them as exemplars in that comparison through which we 
judge of individual things. 

Now, I have shown, and this by Condillac's own defini- 
tions, that the comparison in question has nothing whatever 
to do with making our ideas universal, but that universality is 
intrinsic to their very nature. For Condillac says that an 
klea is * a sensation representative of something,' as is the case 
with those sensations which are preserved in our memory ; 
and he says also that general ideas are those which serve us 
as exemplars. Now, to be representative and to be an ex- 
emplar is precisely the same. Therefore, according to Con- 
dillac himself, the character of universality is intrinsic to the 
nature of an idea. 

The construction which we may equitably put on this 
seems to be that our author's error on the formation of uni- 
versal ideas consists, more than in anything else, in a wrong 
application of the words * how universal ideas are formed ; ' 
instead of which he should have said, * how we recognise and 
make use of the universality inherent in all ideas.' 

If, then, the followers of Condillac were to own to this 
inaccuracy of expression, I should no longer have the right of 
insisting on the objection I was urging against them, and 
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which was to this effect : * You cannot form universal ideas 
without making a judgment, and you cannot make a judgment 
without having universal ideas : this is a vicious circle, from 
which your system affords us no possible means of escape.' 
They could answer me : * We admit that it is inaccurate to 
say that our ideas are universal only from the moment of 
their being recognised and used as exemplars : they are uni- 
versal from the very first, and the judgments which we make 
by means of them do not create their universality, but simply 
cause us to recognise its presence Being, therefore, inde- 
pendent of these judgments, the universal ideas do not 
require to be preceded by them.* 

98. But if the followers of Condillac may, by correcting 
the above inaccuracy of language, evade the cogency of my 
last argument, which is wholly relative to the man whom I 
was addressing, and based on that inaccuracy, the difficulty 
which I have pointed out as being contained in the inmost 
nature of their system still remains entire and unanswered ; 
since it is impossible, on the one hand, to form an idea with- 
out a judgment intervening in the operation, and, on the 
other, to form a judgment without some idea pre-existing in 
our mind ; and this leaves the question in as great a per- 
plexity as ever, or rather proves to evidence either that the 
system of Condillac is false, or else that the formation of 
ideas as well as judgments is inexplicable.* 



* Those who wish to be still more 
convinced of this have only to read in 
full the passage of which only a few 
lines were quoted above : * Si je me 
rappelle unc douleur que j'aie eue, le 
souvenir et I'idee sont alors une mcme 
chose ; et si je dis que je me fais I'idee 
d'une douleur dont on mc parle, et que 
je n*ai jamais rcssentie, c'cst que j'en 
juge d*apres une douleur que j*ai ^prou- 



vee, ou d'apres une douleur que je 
souffre actuellement. Dans le premier 
cas, I'idee et le souvenir ne different 
encore point. Dans le second, Tid^ 
est le sentiment d*une douleur actuelle 
modifie par les jugements que je porte, 
pour me represcnler la douleur d'un 
autre.' — Extrait raisonm du Traiti des 
Sensatiomy p. 31 ; Paris, 1821. 
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REID. 



ARTICLE I. 
Origin of the Scottish School, 

99. I have deemed it advisable to dwell somewhat at length 
on the system of Condillac, because this system still enjoys 
some favour in Italy. Not that it can be said to be the most 
conformable to the way of thinking of this nation, which, on 
the whole, has kept itself more free from the systematic and 
exaggerated spirit of modem times than has been the case 
with other nations.' 

100. The system of Condillac is, in reality, nothing but that 
of Locke transplanted into French soil. The slight modifica- 
tions which the latter system may have undergone in France 
since the time of Condillac — those additions of heterogeneous 
matter which only confuse and disguise the inquiries on the 
operations of the soul : such as things pertaining to medicine, 



> In Southern Italy there is still 
(A.n. 1829) some leaning towards the 
systems of Des Cartes and of Male- 
bnmche, especially in the Roman 
States. This, I think, is to l>e attri- 
buted to the writings of Cardinal Gerdil 
and of other philosophers who have 
modified and improved those systems. 
Tlie kingdom of Naples can still boast 
of iniellecuil celebrities not unworthy 
to be associated with the name of 
Vico- - such as Galluppi on this side of 
the Sicilian Straits, and Miceli on the 
other. The more prevailing tendency 
uf the Italian mind seems, however, to 
l»c in favour of a kind of eclecticism. In 
the lx)mbardo- Venetian provinces Padre 
Sixive, <loublless with the l)cst inten- 
tions, has done a great deal of harm 
by diflfusing everywhere the doctrines 

VOL. I. 



of Condillac, and reducing philoso]:)hy 
to a pitiable meagreness which, while 
enticing the vulgar by its apparent 
facility, generates presumption. People 
who were never made for philosophy 
are thus deluded into believing them- 
selves to be good adepts in this science, 
and, as a consequence, loi^king con- 
temptuously on the great questions 
which are far above their own loqua- 
cious and sententious mediocrity. 
Nevertheless, even in this part of Italy, 
powerful thinkers have not been want- 
ing, who, as if in manly protest against 
the common lassitude, have fearlessly 
grapuled with the highest philosophical 
problems. Suffice it to mention one for 
all— the Barnabite Father, Ermenegildo 
Pini, author of La Protolo^a, 
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anatomy, and chemistry — need not be noticed here, since 
they do not offer any new explanation of the origin of ideas. 

10 1. In England the philosophy of Locke was dealt with 
by much more acute minds than in France : I mean, by such 
thinkers as Berkeley and Hume, who with dauntless courage 
pushed it to its last consequences — namely, to Idealism and 
to Scepticism ; took away the foundations of all the sciences, 
and, in effect, asked that human nature should consent to 
doubt its own existence. 

1 02. Consequences so startling, and the dismal project of 
an abyss where, first the material, and then the spiritual world, 
together with man himself, would be swallowed up and anni- 
hilated, could not fail to arouse a strong intellectual reaction. 
Earnest men began, therefore, to ask themselves whether the 
great facility with which the sensation-system had been 
accepted, and the popular favour so freely lavished on it, 
might not, after all, have been due to inconsiderate haste in 
assuming its principles as self-evident, when in reality they 
were pregnant with grave error. Accordingly, a searching 
scrutiny was instituted into all its premisses, and clear posi- 
tive proof demanded for each of those which, without being 
necessarily self-evident, seemed nevertheless true at first 
sight, that it might thus be discovered where lay the fatal 
error — if such there were — that inevitably issued in such 
terrible conclusion3. In short, it was human nature which 
entered its protest against the dominant philosophy, and 
which, seeing itself brought by a false guide to the very 
brink of the abyss, shrank back with horror, for no other 
reason than that it could not possibly proceed further. 

When, therefore, the irresistible force of nature, combined 
with the promptings of common sense, had made men feel 
that that philosophy could not be true^ because irreconcilable 
with human nature,* then there arose in Scotland a new 
school, which, taking the common sense of mankind for its 

' It was natural that the need of a had made its way into all the schools 

philosophical reform should be felt in of that country. — Dissertation exhibit- 

Scotland more than elsewhere ; be- ing the Progress of MetaphysiceU^ Ethi- 

cause, as Dugald Stewart assures us, ccU^ and Political Philosophy^ part iii. 
the idealism of Berkeley and of Hume 
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guide, proposed never to deviate from it, and not to make use 
of the individual reason except for explaining its pronounce- 
ments. 

103. These new philosophers saw the impossibih'ty of 
attacking the conclusions which Berkeley and Hume had 
drawn from the principles of Locke, those conclusions being 
deduced with a force of logic which admitted of no reply. 
Nothing remained but to re-examine the principles them- 
selves, in order to find the real source of the latent error. 
Having to deal with subtle adversaries, and being obliged to 
proceed with strict logical accuracy in their reasonings, it is 
no wonder that the Scottish philosophical reformers made so 
little account of the teachings, although then still popular, of 
Condillac 

If I am not mistaken, Reid never quotes this author. 
Dugald Stewart speaks of him generally with contempt, 
calling him a mere commentator of Locke, and one who has 
not so much as understood his master.^ Of his philosophical 
style he writes as follows: *The clearness and simplicity of 
Condillac's style add to the force of this illusion, and flatter 
the reader with an agreeable idea of the powers of his own 
understanding when he finds himself so easily conducted 
through the darkest labyrinths of metaphysical science. It 
is to this cause I would chiefly ascribe the great popularity of 
his works. They may be read with as little exertion of 



* Dugald Stewart shows great par- 
tiality for Locke, and speaks of him 
with that sympathy which is inspired 
by the feeling of a common nationality. 
Nevertheless, he admits in many places 
that the system of Locke is deficient 
and chargeable with many errors. He 
says that he ' considers it a loss of time 
to argue with those who adhere to 
passages of this author as to an in- 
fallible guide in metaphysics.* What 
is still more remarkable, knowing as 
we do the favourable opinion which 
this author so often expresses of Locke, 
and, on the other hand, his contempt 
for Condillac, is, that he in one place 
explicitly allows that *the difference 
between the theory of Locke and that 
which derives all our ideas from sensa- 



tion ' (/>. the theory of Condillac) * is 
rather apparent tlian real ' {Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
vol. i. part ii. chap. i. sec. 4). It was 
for this last reason principally that — 
thinking it would be well to speak at 
some length on Condillac, because of 
his more immediate influence on our- 
selves here in Italy— I said less on 
Locke than I would otherwise have 
done; for [ wished to avoid useless 
repetitions. Besides, whatever there 
might remain for me to say on that 
which relates to my purpose in the 
theory of Locke, will Ix' supplied in 
the course of the remarks I shall make 
on Reid, who confutes some funda- 
mental propositions of Locke, as well 
as of Berkeley and of IIume« 
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thought as a history or a novel ; and it is only when we shut the 
book, and attempt to express in our own words the substance 
of what we have gained, that we have the mortification to 
see our supposed acquisitions vanish into air/ ' 



ARTICLE II. 
System of Rnd on the distinction of the human faculties, 

104. The difficulty to be overcome in explaining the 
origin of ideas did not present itself to Dr. Reid in that 
generality in which I have endeavoured to propose it He 
never had occasion to consider it under so wide an aspect, 
and this is perhaps the reason why we have not on this sub- 
ject as much as we might have expected from a philosopher 
of so solid a mind. 

Nevertheless, he saw it partially, and did his best to solve 
it in the part which he saw ; for it is impossible to answer, as 
Reid professes to do, the arguments of the Idealists and 
Sceptics, without entering into that difficulty at least to some 
extent. 

105. To see in what form the difficulty was viewed by 
him, we must know what were the opinions he undertook 
to impugn. 

As I have before observed, Condillac, misled by the 
double meaning attributed by him to the word sensation^ 
maintained that between the object of sense * and the object 
of memory there is no essential difference, the first being a 
present sensation, and the second a sensation also, but past. 
He thus believed that these two faculties could be reduced 
to one ; and not only these, but likewise all the other faculties 
of the human soul ; for, according to him, the objects of 



* Dissertation exhibiting the Pro- 
gressy &c , part ii. (Sec. vi. Collected 
Works, Edinburgh, 1854, vol. i. p. 360.) 

* The expression objects of sense is 
an inaccuracy which has given rise to 
many errors. It must be obvious to 
everyone that a lai^ class at least of 
our sensations namely, all those which 
consist in mere pleasure or pain —have 
no object \ they are simple; they are 



(if I may say so) a self-object. They 
have, indeed, a cause outside of them, 
but not an object. Nevertheless, until 
the proper time arrives for me to clear 
up this matter, I am obliged, in order 
to make myself understood, to ad pt 
sometimes the common phraseology, 
especially when commenting upon 
systems whose authors have freely 
made use of such phraseology. 
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them all do not differ essentially, being, as he expresses it, 
nothing but sensation transformed, 

Locke had known that the object of the memory was not 
the same as that of sense ; and he had therefore made a specific 
distinction between these two faculties. For instance, when 
we remember a rose which we smelt yesterday, the object 
of our memory is not the actual smelling of the rose, but an 
idea, an exemplar, a phantasm, something, in short, which that 
sensation had left behind it in our soul. 

Berkeley and Hume, who perfected the erroneous system 
of Locke in England, as Condillac had done in France, strove 
likewise to bring the objects of sense and memory to one 
only ; and this by supposing that those objects differed 
merely in the degree of their vividness. 

106. Singular as it may appear. Dr. Reid, while directing 
his fine talents to combat the idealism and scepticism of 
these two philosophers, thought it necessary to abolish the 
distinction which Locke had made between the objects of 
sense and ideas.* He writes : * In the mean time I beg 
leave to think with the vulgar that when I remember the 



* In his Inquiry into the Huvmn 
Mind on the Principles of Common 
Sinse^ chap. ii. sec. 3 and 5, Dr. Reid 
seems to attribute indiscriminately to 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, two 
opinions that are contradictory — namely, 
first, that the immediate object of 
memory is only an idea, an image, an 
exemplar of, and therefore something 
specifically different from, the actual 
sensation, and this specific distinction 
between the objects of sense and of 
memory would point to a corresponding 
distinction between those two faculties. 
Second, that the sensation and the 
object of memory differ only in the 
d^;ree of force and vividness with 
which our soul perceives; in which 
case there would be nothing to forbid 
the objects of these two faculties, and 
therefore the faculties themselves, from 
being specifically one and the same. 
It may be, and in fact is, the case, that 
these authors are not consistent in their 
expressions, and ihat while saying in 
one place that sensation does not differ 
from the object of memory except in 
the degree of force with which the 



soul j>erceives, in other places they 
speak as if they considered the object 
of memory not to be a sensation at all, 
but only an idea of a sensation. Hunu 
does certainly lay himself open to this 
charge. For example, in his Essay on 
the Origin of Ideas, he tells us some- 
times that an idea is only a sensation 
in an attenuated form, and at other 
times he describes it as a perception 
whereby the soul reflects on its sensa- 
tions. But surely to reflect on a sensation 
is not simply to have a faint sort of 
sensation. In no sensation is there 
such a high kind of activity displayed 
as in this reflection. 

Nevertheless, I have thought it fair 
to attribute the first of these two con- 
flicting opinions to Locke, and the 
second to Berkeley and Hume, because 
such is the sense which appears to 
predominate in the writings of these 
authors, and to be directly intended by 
them ; whereas when they express them- 
selves in an opposite sense, they seem 
to do so almost against their will, and 
from not having better modes of ex- 
pression at hand. 
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smell of the tuberose, that very sensation which I had 
yesterday, and which has now no more any existence, is the 
immediate object of my memory ; and when I imagine it 
present, the sensation itself, and not any idea of it, is the 
object of my imagination.* {Inquiry into the Human Mindy 
&c., chap. ii. sec. 3.) 

107. The. mind, then, can actually think of a thing which 
is in no way present to it — ue, neither through an idea, 
because Dr. Reid repudiates all ideas, exemplars, or signs 
whatever of the same ; nor through the thing itself, because 
its presence is excluded by the hypothesis! How this can 
be, I am wholly at a loss to comprehend. Neither do I 
believe that on this point the vulgar are at one with Dr. Reid. 
It seems to me, on the contrary, that when an illiterate man 
remembers a thing which he has seen or felt, he believes, not, 
indeed, that he has before him the actual thing itself, but that 
he recognises it as that thing, because he has the idea of it, 
and the trace left in his soul.* 



* Dr. Reid would fain eliminate 
ideas from philosophy, because he 
finds them somewhat embarrassing. 
In that case it would be necessary to 
erase the word idta from all vocabu- 
laries, to expel it from every language, 
and to forbid mankind at large to pro- 
nounce it, to think of it. In fact, this 
is a word used by the vulgar not less 
than by philosophers, in scientific not 
less than in social discourses. Now, 
what does Dr. Reid propose to himself ? 
The title-page of his work, from which 
I have quoted, assures me that his 
object is no other than to defend the 
principles of common sense against 
that philosophy which leads to their 
destruction. Would he, then, be one of 
those who stand up as the apologists of 
those principles, so, however, as to l)e- 
gin by opposing them ? To declare that 
one's philosophy is in unison with the 
general sense of mankind may be a 
true statement, so long as nothing is 
meant by it save the intimation of an 
intention ; but it is, to say the least, a 
daring assumption if it be further meant 
as an assurance that one's ])hilosophy is 
really in accordance with that sense. 
No amount of assertion can make a 



philosopher to be any other than he is 
— a poor fallible being, a mere indi- 
vidual unit. A philosopher may tell 
you seriously, *Mine is the philoso- 
phy of the common sense of mankintl.* 
Nothing of the sort ; it is only your 
philosophy. Another will cry out, 
* All who do not follow my system are 
the victims of prejudice ; all must fol- 
low reason alone, even as I do.' Vain 
and rash words ! Man will, at best, 
follow what he believes to be conform- 
able to reason ; but he cannot set him- 
self up in the place of reason ; he is 
not reason in person. Even if the 
entire human race (I mean taken 
abstractedly from revealed truths were 
to proclaim with one voice, * This is 
the truth,' one would always have the 
right of refusing assent to that decla- 
ration, emphatic as it is, and could 
frankly reply, * Corrupt humanity ! 
Thy very first utterance is a falsehood. 
Thou ait not infallible. Say, "This 
is my opinion," but presume not to say, 
*' \yhat I think is absolutely the truth." 
Deity alone can speak thus.' But man, 
both individually and collectively, 
always aspires to exaggerate his own 
imix)rtance. Thus the political de- 
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ic8. Nevertheless, although Dr. Reid reduces all the 
objects of the human faculties to one only, he does not do 



signer will address a gullible audience 
in the name of the nation ; every 
journalist will assure you that he is 
simply the interpreter of public opinion ; 
and ever>' demagogue is only the mouth- 
piece of the people standing up for 
their rights, unjustly invaded by in- 
human oppressors. How long will 
these miserable pretensions continue? 
How long will credulity allow itself to 
be victimised ? Or when will the world 
cease to go in leading-strings ? 

I make these remarks all the more 
willingly now that I have occasion to 
speak of the philosophy of Dr. Reid, 
because as he is one of the most modest 
and circumspect writers of our times*, 
what I say acquires increased force, and 
shows how eas}' it b for a philosopher 
to promise more than he can accom- 
plish, and how common this defect is 
among those who in their philosophical 
dicta rely on human reason alone. 
Let us be just ; the Fathers and a 
multitude of writers of the Catholic 
Church are the only ones whose sin- 
cere, profound, and unvarying modesty 
is of that kind which man requires in 
order to arrive at the truth. 

Nevertheless the question of the 
exijitence of ideas, as raised by Dr. 
Keid, is of the highest importance, as 
well as of the greatest difnculty ; and 
the mere fact of having brought it into 
prominence is an incalculable merit of 
this great man. 

It had, however, been already seen 
by the Schoolmen of old. They clearly 
perceived that when we think of a 
real thing, the object of our thought is 
not a mere idea, but the real thing 
'itself. But how could this be, seeing 
that the thing was outside of us ? They 
answered that the thing, although not 
present through itself, became present 
ihrough its idea (or image). I confess 
that this explanation, if taken in its 
most obvious sense, cannot be con- 
sidered satisfactory. For one may 
always rejoin, * By saying that the 
idea is only the means by which we 
think of the thing external to us, you 
admit that the object of our thought is, 
ultimately, something outside of our- 
selves, and, by consequence, that there 
is nothing absurd or impossible in our 



mind going outside itself to lay hold of 
objects at a distance from it. But if 
so, what need have we of the idea? 
The reason for introducing the idea lay 
simply in the supposed necessity of 
keeping our mind, so to speak, within 
itself. But now it turns out that the 
idea is only the means for enabling 
the mind to do the very opposite of 
this. The question was, not as to 
what means the mind requires in 
order to get at external things, but 
purely as to whether it is possible for 
the mind to get at them. If this is 
possible, we can dispense with the 
idea. It is enough that on occasion of 
the sensations we turn our mind straight 
to the external objects, and thus gain 
the perception of them.* Such is the 
rejoinder which might be made to the 
scholastic or Aristotelian solution when 
taken in \Xs prima faci€ aspect. 

In my opinion, however, that solu- 
tion admits of a more satisfactory in- 
terpretation which I shall submit later 
on, when I shall have cleared up 
certain points which are necessary for 
properly uncerstanding it. 

I shall also, in due course, offer 
that solution of the difficulty raised by 
Dr. Reid concerning ideas which it 
seems to me to ad nut. I shall show 
that this difficulty arises in part from 
want of clearness in the language usetl 
by philosophers, or at all events from a 
wrong way of understanding certain 
philosophical expressions. For ex- 
ample, when I say that the idea ex- 
presses the thing— is, as it were, an 
image, a likeness, an exemplar, a sign 
or indication of it— the words must be 
understood with great circumspection, 
else very serious misconceptions may 
be the result. Let us see this briefly. 

If the reader remembers the propo- 
sition which I have proved above, 
viz. that *for an idea to l)e representa- 
tive is the same as for it to be common 
or universal ' — he will understand in 
what sense I say that an idea is some- 
thing representative. We will consider 
this proposition from both its sides. 

(i) That which is representative is 
common or universal. Why so ? Be- 
cause that which is representative of 
one thing is equally representative of 
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the same with the faculties themselves ; and herein his system 
differs altogether from that of Condillac. Let us hear how 
he continues after the words we have quoted above : ' But 
though the object of my sensation, memory, and imagina- 
tion, be in this case the same, yet these acts or operations of 
the mind are as different and as easily distinguishable as 
smell, taste, and sound. I am conscious of a difference in 
kind between sensation and memory, and between both and 



all things that are like to that one ; 
according to the axiom that * any two 
things similar to a third are similar to 
each other.' There can be but one 
exception to this rule — namely, when 
the thing represented is the only one 
possible of its kind. 

(2) That which is common or uni- 
versal is representative. Indeed, one 
thing is representative of another only 
in so far as it has some quality in 
common therewith. Thus a portrait is 
representative of all the persons who 
resemble it, not in so far as it is an 
individual painting, for, considered 
thus, it is nothing more than a piece of 
canvas, with a mixture of oil and 
colours laid on it in a certain way. In 
these things, which make up its own 
proper, individual and real entity, it 
can have no relation with any other 
thing, since all relations are excluded 
by the hypothesis, and therefore it 
represents nothing. 

The only reason, then, why the 
portrait is representative of persons is 
because it possesses something in com- 
mon with them - that is to say, because 
the sight of it produces in us an im- 
pression similar to that which we re- 
ceive by looking at those persons. The 
similarity, therefore, between the por- 
trait and the persons is discovered by 
ourselves through comparing together 
the two impressions. In virtue of 
this comparison we find that certain 
qualities — the fair complexion, the 
lineaments of the countenance, the 
curve of the lips, the expression of the 
eyes, &c. — exist in the portrait as well 
as in the person, and make the two 
similar to each other. Such qualities 
we term common qualities. In itself, 
therefore, a common quality is but one 
thing, but the one thing is seen by us 
as existing in two or more subjects, 
determined by the qualities proper to 



each and individuated by the real ex- 
istence of each, and it is seen by us 
through different acts of our intelligent 
spirit. It is also called species — i,e, 
* the medium through which we intel- 
lectually see many things on occasion 
of these things striking individually our 
senses. To recognise, therefore, that 
many things are similar to oi e another 
is the same as to see them through one 
soU spccL's, This species shows them 
in that part in which they are similar. 
It also shows us, through the particular 
and proper impression which each of 
them produces in us, that part which con- 
sists in their own individual existence, and 
in which, therefore, they have not any 
relation of similarity. I say * in which 
they haz>e not any releUion of similarity^* 
becaus*? each thing, in so far as indi- 
vidually existing, is wholly and exclu- 
sively limited to its own proper self. 
If, then, we see them to be similar, or 
(what comes to the same) see them 
by means of one sole species, we 
must perforce say that what enables us 
thus to see them is not that which 
exists in their own proper and indi- 
vidual selves, but it is the species which 
is in our mind ; and this species is 
precisely what goes under the name of 
idea ; and it is representative in this 
sense, that it is a quality exemplified in 
many subjects. 

I cannot here enter more fully into 
this matter, which belongs to the treatise 
on the tuiture of ideas rather than to that 
on their origin. It was my duty, how- 
ever, to demonstrate the existence of 
ideas, so strongly impugned by the 
Scottish philosopher ; for, to explain 
the origin of ideas, it is necessary, in 
the first place, to demonstrate that 
they exist, lest we build a theory in the 
air, as I am sorry to say is often the 
case with merely human systeips. 
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imagination.* ^ And elsewhere he says : — ' If a man should 
maintain that a circle, a square, and a triangle, differ only in 
magnitude and not in figure, I believe he would find nobody 
disposed either to believe him or to argue against him ; and 
yet I do not think it less shocking to common sense to 
maintain that sensation, memory, and imagination, differ only 
in degree and not in kind.* ^ 

ARTICLE III. 
The difficulty as sem by Dr, Reid, 

109. But to come to our difficulty, we must see what Dr. 
Reid understands by the three words, sensatioHy memory ^ and 
imagination. He says : — 

'A sensation — a smell, for instance — may be presented to 
the mind in three different ways.' It may be smelled ; it may 
be remembered ; it may be imagined or thought of.^ In the 
first case it is necessarily accompanied with a belief of its 
present existence ; in the second, it is necessarily accom- 
panied with a belief of its past existence ; and in the last, 
it is not accompanied with belief at all, but is what the 
logicians call a simple apprchefision! * 

no. It being immaterial to the correctness of a reason- 
ing in what sense words are used, provided that one takes 
care to define them beforehand, and then never to use them 
in any other meaning, I shall not stop to examine whether 
the sense given by Dr. Reid to the three words sensatiofi^ 
memory^ imagination^ be the same as is attributed to them 



^ An Inquiry^ &c. chap. ii. 
sec 3. 

' Ibid. sec. 5. 

' I beg to note how nearly akin 
this manner of speaking seems to Gon- 
dii lac's theory of transformed sensation. 
Nevertheless, Reid admits, as we have 
said, an intrinsic distinction between 
the above faculties. In any case, the 
exception which I took to the phrase 
transformed sensation— n3Lme\y, that it 
has the serious defect of involving in 
a metaphor the principal idea, and 
thereby confusing and misleading the 



minds of the readers — is applicable here 
also. 

* Here Dr. Reid confounds two 
things which are widely different. The 
image or phantasm belongs to our soul 
in so far as animal, whereas the idea 
belongs to it in so far as intelligent. 
The latter is the simpU apprehensim of 
the Schoolmen. Nevertheless, the image 
constitutes the positive and material 
part of our perceptions of corporeal 
things, as I shall show more clearly in 
another place. 

• An Inquiry^ &c. chap. ii. sec. 3. 
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' in common discourse. Instead of doing this, I shall ask the 
reader to note well the concepts which Dr. Reid wishes 
respectively to convey by those terms. 

First of all, I would call attention to the difference he 
makes between the first two and the third. By the first 
two {sensation and memory) he wants us to understand, not 
the bare perception of a being, but a perception united with 
the persuasion of the real existence of that being ; with this 
sole distinction, that, in the case of the sensation, we are per- 
suaded that the being really exists now, and in the case of 
the memory, the being really existed heretofore. On the 
contrary, by imagination he means the faculty of perceiving 
the being, but without any persuasion of its existence, either 
present or past, accompanying the perception ; which kind of 
perception the Schoolmen designated— and, I think, with 
greater propriety — by the name of simple apprehctision, 

111. The question now arises as to whether the simple 
appreJufision of a beings or the act of imagination taken in the 
sense of Dr. Reid, precedes in our soul the sensation and the 
memory, as Locke and Hume appear to maintain, or whether 
it is preceded by them, as Dr. Reid contends. 

Now, it is precisely by following up the controversy 
between these philosophical antagonists, that we see the 
difficulty which I proposed at the beginning, brought out to 
full view. That difficulty is, in substance, ever the same; 
but it assumes a great variety of forms according to the 
aspects in which it has happened to fall in the way of philo- 
sophical inquirers. Let us see, then, whether either party 
has succeeded in untying the knot, or in showing us the way 
out of the labyrinth. 

112. The system of the adversaries of Dr. Reid, or, as he 
calls it, the ideal system^ is described by him as follows : 'The 
ideal system teaches us that the first operation of the mind 
about its ideas is simple apprehension : that is, the bare 
conception of a thing, without any belief about it ; and that 
after we have got simple apprehensions, by comparing them 
together, we perceive agreements or disagreements between 
them ; and that this perception of the agreement or disagree- 
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ment of ideas is all that we call belief, judgment, or know- 
ledge.' ' 

Such is what we may call the last expression of the 
system of Locke and of his followers both in England and 
France. 

In analysing the system of Condillac I pointed out how 

its whole essence consists in this, that it places the formation 

of ideas first, and then, through a comparison between these 

ideas, the formation of judgments. But here at once the 

diiBculty of which I speak showed itself, and in such a way 

that, according to that system, it could not possibly be 

solved. For Condillac himself supplied me with arguments 

which necessarily led to the conclusion that no idea could be 

fonned except through a judgment ; and that therefore the 

question of ideas could not be treated separately from that of 

judgments. 

But as on the other hand no judgment can be formed 
except through some idea, there remained to explain how a 
judgment was possible antecedently to all ideas, in Locke's 
and Condillac 's hypothesis that all ideas are acquired (nn. 
86-98). 

Now, this was the difficulty seen and noted by Dr. Reid, 
though in a more partial form : on which account he could, 
indeed, confute the systems of his adversaries, but not, as it 
seems to me, propose a system capable of affording a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty itself. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The difficulty found by Dr. Reid in the systetn of Locke had in some 

way been perceived by Locke himself 

113. If writers would only listen attentively to the voice 
of their own conscience, they would probably avoid much of 
the adverse criticism which is heaped on them by the public. 
For it seldom happens that anything deservedly reprehensible 
is found by the public in their productions, of which the 
authors themselves had not beforehand some secret fear, some 

' An Inquiry into the Human Mind^ &c., chap. ii. sec. 4. 
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suspicion, biit which they unfortunately had not the courage 
to look straight in the face and thoroughly sift t6 the 
bottom. 

1 14. I should think that some such feeling as this must 
have been experienced by Locke as regards the opposition 
which his system would be likely to encounter, and of which 
Dr. Reid became afterwards the exponent I have already 
noticed the uncertain tone of Locke in speaking of the idea 
of substance. A similar embarrassment may be observed in 
him where, in defining knowledge, he refuses this name to 
whatever in our mind is not accompanied by a judgment^ 
This, in reality, is the same as to say, that without making a 
judgment it would be impossible for us to know anything. 

I have no desire to dispute about words ; but I believe I 
may safely say, that either Locke is not consistent, or else he 
attributes to the word idea a sense different from that in 
which it is generally used. For the generality of men, io 
tiave the idea of a thing and to have knowledge of a thing, are • 
equivalent expressions. Nor could anyone understand how 
it would be possible to have the idea of a thing without 
having some knowledge of that thing. If, then, it is a contra- 
diction to say, in the ordinary sense of the words, ' I have an 
idea of a thing, but I have no knowledge of it whatever,' it 
must be conceded that, according to the common belief of i 
men, the idea of a thing always includes a knowledge of soitie . 
sort. From which it seems legitimate to infer, that since 1 
Locke perceived that every cognition necessarily supposes a 
judgment, he had also some suspicion that the same must be 
said of ideas. But as, on the other hand, he was unable to 
explain to himself how our first ideas are formed — since before 
them there could be no judgment, because every judgment 
supposes some antecedent idea — so, to escape from the 
troublesome dilemma, and to supply the need he had of 

* Book II., chap. 2. Professor In point of fact, the sense which this 

Laromiguiere, in his I^fons Je Phiioso- philosopher attributes to the word itUc 

fhie, P. II. Le9. i., enumerating the exactly corresponds with what Locke 

different synonyms that have been calls knowledge, as may be seen by 

used for the word idea^ mentions also comparing the two authors in the pas* 

the word cognition, which, he observes, sages quoted above, 
is a barbarism in the French language. 
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0iak]ng it appear that some ideas could be acquired inde- 
pendently of any judgment, he betook himself to the 
imaginary distinction between knowledge and ideay and to 
the absurd supposition that there are ideas wholly devoid 
of knowledge. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it was the love of system 
which led him to adopt an expedient as repugnant to the 
general belief of men as it was a deviation from the practical 
good sense, free from frivolities, which he usually exhibits. 
Such was the consequence of his pledging himself to the 
principle, that * There is nothing innate in the human mind, 
but all knowledge is acquired through sensation and reflection.* 



ARTICLE V. 
Objection urged by Reid against Locke, 

115. Reid, then, perceived that the system of Locke was 
defective, and although he did not clearly see in what the 
defect consisted, he was nevertheless in a position to urge 
some weighty objections against it. 

He presented the whole problem of the origin of ideas in 
the following form : * Does the simple apprehension of things 
precede the judgment which affirms their existence, as Locke 
and his followers maintain, or, is the simple apprehension 
preceded by this judgment ? ' 

Of these two alternatives, he declared for the second. 

* It is acknowledged by all,* he says, * that sensation must 
go before memory and imagination ; * and hence it necessarily 



* Let the reader again take note 
of the meaning here attached by Dr. 
Reid to the word imagination. He un- 
derstands by it the faculty of simple ap- 
prtA^nsion—'uk other words, the faculty 
Dy which, in contradistinction to what 
he says of sensation and memory, we 
conceive a thing in the state of pure 
possibility^ quite abstractedly from the 
question of its real existence. The 
impropriety of this manner of speaking 
has already been po nte<l out. It gave 
Dugald Stewart the occasion to enter 
upon a long discussion on the question 
as 10 whether it can be said that the 



imaginatiim is not accompanied by the 
persuasion of the things imagined (see 
the third chapter of his Elements of 
Philosophy), So true is it that the 
want of precision in the use of words 
gives rise to many useless questions. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart rightly observes, 
that if the imagination of a thing is very 
vivid, we conceive the thing as present, 
although we arc speculatively con- 
vinced that it has no real existence. 
Now, it is precisely on this speculative 
knowledge of the non-existence of the 
thing that we should fix our attention ; 
for this is the very knowledge of which 
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follows that apprehension, accompanied with belief and 
knowledge, must go before simple apprehension, at least in, 
the matter we are speaking of. So that here, instead of 
saying that the belief or knowledge is got by putting tc^ether 
and comparing the simple apprehensions, we ought rather to 
say that the simple apprehension is performed by resolving 

and analysing a NATURAL and ORIGINAL JUDGKfENT.' * 

ARTICLE VL 
Reid plates judgment before ideas, 

1 1 6. Certainly in the words just quoted there is a flash of 
light. 

Dr. Reid sees quite clearly that the supposition of his^ 
adversaries, that man acquires in the first place the simpk 
apprehension of things, and then, through comparisons and 
judgments, the persuasion of their real existence, is inad- 
missible. 

His adversaries, on the other hand, saw not less clearly 
that it is impossible for a man to be intimately persuaded 
that a certain thing exists, without affirming its existence by 
a judgment But they saw, at the same time, that no man 
can make a judgment if he is supposed to be wholly devoid of 
ideas. They imagined, therefore, that the persuasion of the 
existence of the things perceived was not contemporaneous 
with the perception itself, but followed afterwards, when man, 
having already perceived the things, is in possession of their 
ideas, and can compare these together, and through this 
comparison make the judgment affirmatory of the real 
existence of the things, and thus have the persuasion in 
question. 



we are here speaking. By it we con- 
template, coolly as it were, the thing 
in itself, for the sole purpose of 
examining its nature, and without at 
all caring to know whether it really 
exists or not. It is what I have 
termed the simple apprehension of a 
thing, to the faculty of forming which 
the name of imc^nation is improperly 
given. To speak accurately, it could 



not even be said that by it the thinjj is 
known not to exist. We think neither 
of its existence nor of its non-existence. 
We consider it simply in se, in a state 
of pure possibility, or as involving no 
contradiction. The faculty which forms 
this simple apprehension is, properly 
speaking, called the Intellect, 

' An Inquiry^ &c, chap. ii. sec 4. 
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But to Dr. Reid this ' appears to be all fiction/ prompted 
by the love of system, and ' without any foundation in 
nature.' 

In his opinion, an unprejudiced observation of the fact as 
it really takes place, will show that we perceive external 
things by means of our senses, and that thereupon we 
instantly make 'A NATURAL AND ORIGINAL judgment' 
which persuades us of the real existence of those things. 
The perception having thus been formed, we, by an act of 
abstraction, separate the things from their real existence, 
present as well as past, and contemplate them purely in that 
manner which is called simple appreJuiisiotiy or the concept of 
a thing divested of the persuasion and thought of its real 
existence. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Dr, Reid maintains^ against Locke, thai the first operation of the 
human mind is, not analytic, but synthetic, 

117. Dr. Reid considers that the above is the only satis- 
factory account of the formation of our first cognitions ; and 
hence he maintains that the operations of our mind begin by 
synthesis, and not by analysis. Accordingly he proceeds as 
follows : — 

• It is with the operations of the mind, in this case, as with 
natural bodies, which are indeed compounded of simple 
principles or elements. Nature does not exhibit these 
elements separate, to be compounded by us ; she exhibits 
them mixed and compounded in concrete bodies, and it is 
only by art and chemical analysis that they can be separated.* * 

ARTICLE VIII. 
The system proposed by Dr, Reid cantiot be considered satisfactory, 

118. It must be admitted that the adversaries of Dr. 
Reid can have nothing to say against his description of the 
facts. Most undoubtedly, the simple apprehension of aq 

' An Inquiry f &c. chap. ii. sec. 4. 
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object,* or the concept of it divested of the persuasion of its 
existence, cannot be had by us until we have perceived 
that object as existent, and then by an intellectual operation 
divided it from the persuasion of its existence, and considered 
it only in that abstract state. 

119. But if Dr. Reid's appeal to the fact as presented to 
observation is decisive against his adversaries, they may in 
their turn take the offensive, and show him that the system 
which he would substitute for theirs is not by any means 
free from objection. 

Their rejoinder might be expressed in some such form as 
the following : — 

* We will for the sake of argument suppose that the inti- 
mate persuasion of the existence of the things perceived by 
man is. as you have said, antecedent to the simple appre- 
hension of them, and that this apprehension is the result of an 
abstraction which man exercises on the judgment whereby he 
has affirmed their existence. Yet we fail to see in this a proof 
that you have gone up to the first and highest of the facts of 
the human spirit in connection with the origin of ideas. You 
suppose that the first product of the action of the human spirit is 
composite ; for such is that persuasion which you place before 
simple apprehension. In short, you make the development of 
man's intellectual life start, not from ideas, but from judgments. 
Now this is precisely what we cannot understand. To say 
that the composite goes before the simple, judgment before 
ideas, seems to us a contradiction in terms. We will explain 
ourselves more fully. 

* If, as you assert, the first operation of the human spirit is 
a judgment, you must concede that it contains all the essentials 
of a judgment, and, therefore, that it is, not a simple, but a com- 
posite operation — />. resulting from several elements. 

* It is true that you qualify this judgment by the epithets of 
natural and original ; which is tantamount to saying that man 
makes it by necessity, by an intrinsic force or, as you express 
it, a certain " inspiration " {Essay ii. chap. 6). But this does not 

' What is said here relates par- the first realities different from our- 
ticularly to corporeal beings, which are selves, which we externally perceive. 
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make it any the less a veritable judgment, and you yourself 
call it so. Indeed, how can a man be persuaded of the 
existence of a being until he has said within himself, ** This 
being exists"? and what is this interior pronouncement 
but a judgment by which existence is attributed to the 
being ? 

* We beg to repeat it ; it is quite immaterial whether this 
judgment which is immediately conjoined with the sensations 
be made from an internal and natural movement which man 
cannot resist, or whether it be made freely : in either case its 
nature as a judgment remains unchanged. So far it seems that 
we are agreed. 

' You may, if you like, change the formula, and instead of 
saying, " I judge that this being exists," say, ** I feel that 
this being exists," or, " My consciousness tells me that what I 
now perceive by my senses has existence ; " or you may use 
some other still more accurate expression.* But the self-same 
concept of a true and complete judgment will remain. It 
will always be true that you inwardly feel that there is a 
relation of identity between what affects your senses and 
existence ; and that to feel this is the same as to make a 
judgment There is, therefore, no gainsaying the fact, that 
the natural and original judgment which you have laid down 
as the basis of your theory is a judgment in the strict sense of 
the word, and must precede our persuasion of the existence of 
external things. 

' But if so, you certainly begin the development of man's 
intellectual life, not by a simple but by a composite operation, 
by the conjunction of a predicate with a subject ; for this, and 
nothing else, is what all philosophers, your ownself included, 
understand by a judgment Thus, in the judgment we are 
discussing (** such or such a thing really exists "), existence is 

* A more accurate way of expressing signify something which is perceived by 
this original judgment would be : • The me as existent ; and, therefore, the pro- 
sensation which I experience demands position this object exists does not 
a something existent (other than my- simply express an original judgment, 
sclQ.' Be it also observed, that to since the first two words of it, this 
say, 'This object exists,' would be to object, suppose a judgment formed 
repeat the idea of existence twice over ; before the third word, exists^ is uttered* 
for when I say this object^ I already 

VOL. I. G 
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the predicate, and the " sensible^' or the thing in so far as felt, 
is the subject. 

* We ask, therefore, how can man thus join the predicate of 
existence with the thing which affects his senses, unless he be 
already in possession of these two elements ? And how can 
you, therefore, call this judgment original in the sense that it 
is not preceded in man by any knowledge ? If to make such 
a judgment it is necessary, on the one hand, to experience the 
sensation, and, on the other, to have the idea of existence, 
surely you must acknowledge that this operation is not 
originaly but preceded by the two simpler operations, of 
feeling the sensation, and intueing the idea of existence. The 
fact of the judgment taking place immediately upon our ex- 
periencing the sensations in no way invalidates the force of 
our argument. The two elementary operations must exist 
before they can be conjoined. 

1 20. * Now, think, if you please, of the idea of existence. 
The object seen in this idea is a universal, and you assume 
it without giving any account whatever of its origin in our 
mind. It is a necessary element in the formation of the 
judgment ; it is simpler than the judgment, and must precede 
it, logically at least. With what consistency, then, can you 
charge us with error for maintaining that man's intellectual 
development begins with ideas, when you do the very same 
by representing it as starting with a judgment which is 
necessarily conditional Uf>on an antecedent idea ? * * 



' The efforts made by philosophers 
in order to extricate themselves from 
a difficuhy which harasses them on 
every side, are a subject well worthy of 
attention. In their eagerness to find 
an escape, they will not hesitate 
even to falsify the notions of things, to 
deny the most approved definitions, to 
call evidence itself in question. For 
this end they will be lynx-eyed in scru- 
tinising every word which is used in 
connection with their argument ; and 
if there should be in it any inaccuracy, 
which it may serve their purpose to 
detect, they will most probably detect 
it through that same activity by which 
they distort the meaning of so many 



other words, and misrepresent the 
nature of so many ideas. 

Among the attempts made by phi* 
losophers to evade the force of the ob- 
jection which I here urge against Dr. 
Reid, there is that of denying the defi- 
nition of judgment Degerando says 
that judgment cannot consist in a com- 
parison of ideas, because if it did, one 
would have to admit that ideas are 
antecedent to judgment — an admission, 
he adds, no longer to be thought of 
after what has been written by Rdd. 

Although Degerando's remark bvery 
far from answering my objection, it 
nevertheless brings to light a real in- 
accuracy in the common definitioa of 
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ARTICLE IX. 
Defect common to JReid and his adversaries. 

121. The adversaries of Reid have certainly the best of 
the argument so long as there is only question of demon- 



judgment. Let us see where his re- 
mark holds goody and where it is at 

&nlt. 

Degerando argues thus :— * When we 
affirm to ourselves the existence of an 
external object, we make a judgment. 
Now this judgment on the existence of 
external things cannot be the result of 
the comparison of two ideas ; for by 
comparing two ideas together, I do 
indeed discover the relations which 
exist between these ideas; but this 
operation takes place wholly within 
my own mind, and cannot, therefore, 
enable me to affirm that things external 
to me really exist. Therefore the 
judgment by which I affirm to myself 
the real existence of an external object 
cannot be simply the result of a com- 
parison of my ideas.' 

This aig^ument (supposing it to refer 
to the real existence of corporeal beings) 
is, in my opinion, unanswerable. So 
fair, then, D^erando*s remark is cor- 
rect, and deserves to be turned to 
account. 

But what consequence can we draw 
from it ? Simply this, that the defini- 
tion which makes judgment consist 
solely in a comparison of ideas is defec- 
tive. Further than this the argument 
has no force. 

It does not, therefore, affect in any 
way the definition which I am wont to 
give of judgment, namely, *an operation 
by which we attribute a predicate to a 
subject.' This latter definition has a 
wider scope than that which simply 
places judgment in 'a comparison of 
ideas.' It docs not speak of ideas, nor 
limit itself to their comparison ; but it 
speaks of the application of a predicate 
to a subject. To bring it within the 
definition censured by Degerando, it 
would be necessary to prove first that 
the predicate and the subject are neces- 
sarily two ideas. Now this is pre- 
cisely what I demonstrate not to be the 
case. I maintain, on the contrary, 
that only the predicate must always be 



an idea ; but not so the subject. I say 
that the subject may be a feeling, an 
assemblage of sensible qua lilies, a 
something sensitively perceived. By 
this doctrine I am enabled to explain 
our first judgments, those by which we 
affirm for the first time the real exist- 
ence of things outside of us. I show 
that these judgments are the result of 
the union, not of two ideas, but of that 
which is felt by our senses (in which 
state it is not as yet for us a beings but 
only an assemblage of sense-percep- 
tions) with the idea of existence. 
Through this union we at one and the 
same time affirm the real existence of 
external things, and form to ourselves a 
concept of them. 

Accordingly, between the two pro- 
positions, *A judgment is always the 
result of a comparison of two ideas,' 
and * To make a judgment no ideas are 
requisite,' there is a middle one, 
namely, *A judgment is sometimes 
made by uniting an idea with a sense- 
perception.' But Degerando did not 
see this intermediate link. Having, 
therefore, proved conclusively that the 
first of these propositions was erroneous, 
he thought himself justified in conclud- 
ing also that judgments were made 
quite independently of ideas ; that is, 
by an act not resulting from the union 
of two elements (predicate and subject), 
but perfectly simple. 

He therefore endeavours to make it 
out that * there are elementary judg- 
ments which consist in the simple per- 
ception of objects,' and that with these 
our cognitions begin. 

* Our first cognitions,' he writes, 
*are at once perceptions and judg- 
ments — perceptions, because their ob- 
jects are seen by the mind ; judgments, 
because those objects are seen as real.' 
(Histaire comparh^ &c. t. ii. chap, x.) 

This is a strange sentence, and I 
shall reply to it in the words of the 
Baron Galluppi, a writer whose views 
on this matter are radically the same as 
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strating that to make a first judgment without some idea 
pre-existing in the mind is an impossibility ; but they are not 



these of the French philosopher. * If,* 
Kays Galluppi with his usual good sense, 
•the simple perception of objects is 
nothing but perception, why give two 
names to one and the same thing? 
This serves only to perplex the reader. 
On the other hand, it would be merely 
raising a question of words. . . . 

* Uegcrando tells us that our first 
cognitions are judgments, because in 
them the objects are seen as real. 
Therefore, I say, by these cognitions 
we unite the idea of the object with 
the idea of reality or existence ; for 
how could we say to ourselves, **The 
object which I see is real,*' unless we 
had both these ideas in our mind ? Con- 
sequently, this operation is subsequent 
to the perceptions or ideas, a conclu- 
sion evidently fatal to the hypothesis of 
our author. Here there is no middle 
term. Either our spirit stops at the 
simple vision of the object, and then it 
has a perception ; or it turns its atten- 
tion to the reality of the object, and in 
that case it instantly unites together two 
ideas, and makes a judgment — an ope- 
ration, therefore, which comes after 
perception and presupposes if.* (iiag^io 
Filosofico sulla Critica della Conosanta^ 
by Pasquale Galluppi, Naples, 1819, 
vol. i. chap, i.) 

Galluppi therefore falls back on the 
opinion that simple perception is our 
first intellectual operation, and hence 
that the simple apprehension (the idea) 
of objects i)recetles the judgment by 
which we affirm their real existence. 
But this theory, after what has been 
said on it by Reid, can no longer be 
defended. 

Reid, having shown that our first 
intellectual oi>eration could not consist 
in a simple apprehension (idea), con- 
cluded that it must be a judgment. 
This conclusion, however, was too 
hastily drawn, and wholly unjustifiable ; 
since a judgment without some antece- 
dent idea is an absurdity. 

Dcgenindo, noticing this difficulty, 
said :--* Well, let us change the defini- 
tion of judgment ; let us invent a defi- 
nition which may embr.ice both theories 
at once. Some maintain that our first 
intellectual operation is a simpie appre- 
htnsion ; but the observation of the 
fact seems evidently to tell against this 



hypothesis. Others will have it that 
this operation is ^.jtuigment ; but a judg- 
ment without some simple apprehension 
is impossible. Let us say, then, that 
it is an operation which has the singular 
property of being at once a judgment 
and an apprehension— a judgment >s 
simple as the apprehension is simple.* 

Galluppi, exariliniog this proposal 
of Degerando, finds it self-contradic- 
tory, and he is rijiht ; for, on the one 
hand, a simple apprehension can never 
be a judgment, because there are not 
in it the two terms necessary for form* 
ing a judgment ; and, on the other, 
a judgment can never be a simple ap- 
prehension, because if the two terms 
could be reduced to one, the judgment 
would be destroyed, or rather rendered 
impossible. Therefore the middle 
course suggested by Degerando is as 
absurd as it would be to say that two 
are one, or that one is two. 

We shall find our way out of the 
labyrinth if we admit ( I ) Tluit the simple 
intuition of existence (the idea of bemg 
in general) is innate in us ; and (2) That 
(leaving aside that natural act which 
constitutes us intelligent beings) our 
first intellectual operation is a judg- 
ment whereby we unite the sense-per- 
ceptions uith the idea of being, and 
thus form the ideas of bodies. 

In this system the judgment of 
which I speak is the union, not of two 
ideas, but of a predicate and a subject, 
the subject consisting in what is felt by 
the senses. Prior to this judi^ment we 
have not the simple apprehension or idta 
of the several corporeal things : we 
have sensation only. We affirm the 
real existence of these things, and then 
from this judgment and the persuasion 
consequent thereon, we draw the simple 
apprehension (or idea) of them by 
means of abstraction ; that is, by con- 
templating them wholly apart from the 
persuasion of their real existence. 

In conclusion, either we must con- 
fess that the problem of the origin of 
ideas is unsolvable, or else we must 
acknowledge the truth, so unpopular 
nowadays, that there is something 
which we know from our origin and 
by nature. I trust that this truth will 
\it made perfectly clear in the progress 
of this work. 
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equally fortunate when they have to defend the proposition 
that • The simple apprehension or pure idea of a thing pre- 
cedes the judgment which affirms its real existence/ 

On the one hand, this proposition seems quite true ; for 
how can I judge that a being exists of which I have no idea ? 
Looking, therefore, at the matter under this aspect, it would 
appear that the idea or simple apprehension of that being 
must precede the judgment on its subsistence. 

But, on the other hand, this is altogether contradicted by 
experience. To anyone who looks at this matter in the light 
of experience, it must be obvious that, as regards external 
things, we, in the first place, form a concrete idea of them — 
i,€. -an idea coupled with the actual perception and persuasion 
of their real existence, and that only later on do we draw 
from it (by abstracting from this perception and persuasion) 
that pure idea which is called simple apprehension. For 
instance, who thinks of a purely ideal or possible horse 
without ever having seen some particular horse in actual 
existence } 

122. This knot of the question was not clearly seen either 
by Reid or by his opponents. Hence it came to pass that 
each side could successfully attack the position of the other, 
while it was unable to defend its own. 

Reid confounded together two questions which are very 
different. For it is one thing to ask 'whether a judgment on 
the real existence of external things can be made by us with- 
out some universal idea pre-existing in our mind ; ' and 
another thing to ask 'whether, before we can make that 
judgment, we must have the simple apprehension or abstract 
idea of the things themselves.' 

The adversaries of Reid answered the latter question in 
the affirmative, and in this they were wrong. 

Now, Reid did not restrict himself to opposing them on 
this particular ground, wh'ch would have been enough to 
overthrow their system. He further undertook to prove that 
we affirm the existence of external things by an original 
judgment, not only without possessing the simple apprehen- 
sion of the things themselves, but also without possessiog 
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any universal ideas at all ; that is, by a judgment wholly in- 
volved in darkness and mystery. 

By thus unnecessarily widening the controversy, Rcid 
damaged his cause in such a manner that his adversaries, 
although silenced by his argument as against themselves, 
could nevertheless turn round upon him, and convict him of 
grievous error. 

In fact, it does not require much effort to see that no one 
can make a judgment who does not possess some universal 
idea ; and, therefore, the thesis which Reid, in his zeal for the 
truth, undertook to maintain, was exaggerated and altogether 
untenable. 

Moreover, the task of showing to his adversaries, by an 
appeal to experience, that our first judgments on the real 
existence of external things must precede the simple ideas of 
them, was an easy one ; but it was far from easy to find a satis- 
factory answer to the formidable question :— ' How can I judge 
that a thing exists of which I have no idea } ' 

The answer to this question would have led the Scottish 
philosopher very far in his investigations ; but whether it was 
that he despaired of finding it, or that he considered it of no 
importance, he did not even seek for it. He contented him- 
self with enveloping his 'original judgment' in a cloud of 
mystery, thus, possibly, to screen it from all further question- 
ings on the part of inquisitive minds. 

123. There could be only one way of finally settling the 
point. This was by devising a system where the object 
judged to exist, was the effect of the judgment itself, or, which 
comes to the same, ' where the specific ideas of things were 
produced by the self- same act which affirmed the real ex- 
istence of those things.* The whole difficulty, therefore, lay 
in finding a judgment of this description. 

124. Now, by passing in review the various species of 
judgments which we make on things, we find that, so long as 
the judgment is merely about some quality belonging to a 
thing, the idea of that thing necessarily exists in our mind 
before the judgment, as well as before the idea of the quality 
which the judgment attributes to it. On the contrary, when 
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the judgment is such as to fall on the existence itself of the 
thing, then the idea of the thing judged of is not in our mind 
prior to, but in virtue of, this judgment. For until a thing is 
thought of by us as existent, either really or potentially, it is 
nothing so far as we are concerned ; it is not an object of our \ 
thought, an idea. Therefore the judgment by which we 
affirm the existaice of things, different in this from all other 
judgments, is itself the producer of its object. This fact 
shows that such a judgment is possessed of a peculiar and 
almost creative energy which eminently deserves the attention 
of the philosopher.* For us, then, the object begins to exist, 
at the very most, simultaneously with the judgment of which 
I am speaking. 

There is therefore, in us, a special intellectual power, the 
power of thinking of things as existent. 

125. About this power three questions may be asked : — 

(1) How is it moved to think of a thing as existent } 

(2) Whence does it draw the universal idea of existence 
which is indispensable for forming that thought } 

(3) How does it come to limit that universal idea to a 
determinate thing, in such a way that this thing, and not any 
other, is the object it thinks of as existent } 

126. The first and third of these questions are easily 
answered by the aid of experience. 

For our understanding is moved both to think of an ob- 
ject as existent, and to determine it as such or such, by the 
sensations. These produce in us a certain modification, and 
in response to that modification we say to ourselves, * That 
which causes in me these sensations exists.' 

The only difficulty, then, is as to how we come by the 
idea of existence^ without which it would be impossible for us 
to make that judgment whereby we know for the first time 
that a certain external thing exists. Here is the great 
problem of Ideology. 

• * That there is in every man a dem.estformaHosuiobjecti^quofomtatQ 

first intellectual operation which pro- intdligit: simul tamen tempore ipse for- 

duces to itself its own object,* was also mat etformatum est., et simul intelligit. 

held by St. Thomas. His words are : (De Natura Verbi Intellect{^s, Opusc. 

Prima actio ejus (intellect (is) per spe- xiii. C^^ra, ed. Parm. vol. xvl p. 179.) 
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127. To recapitulate in other words. To the question, 
* How can I judge that a thing exists of which I have as yet 
no idea ? * the answer is as follows : This judgment includes 
two parts ; first, the thought of existence (or being) in general, 
and secondly, the thought of the particular thing which I have 
now before me, with all its determining properties. 

So long as I think only of existence in general, or not\ 
determined in any way, I make no judgment I begin to^ 
judge when I apply that thought, or determine it to this or! 
that particular thing. 

Now, suppose that I were already in possession of the 
idea of existence (or being) in general ; all that I should then 
require in order to make the judgment *Such or such a 
thing exists,' would be the sensations, for they would -give 
me the determination of the existence (being) which by the 
hypothesis is present to my mind. The whole difficulty 
therefore reduces itself to explaining the origin of the idea of 
beings the great sifte qua non in all first judgments. 

128. But, whatever be the origin of this idea, let us for the 
present continue to speak on the supposition that we have it 
prior to all our judgments on the actual existence of this or 
that determinate and sensible thing. 

In this case the judgments may be very easily explained 
and analysed in the following manner : — 

We are by nature at once sentient and intelligent ; that is 
to say, we are endowed with both sense and understanding. 

The sense is the faculty of perceiving things in so far as/ 
sensible \ the understanding is the faculty of perceiving ) 
things as existent in themselves. 

Now, the reason why all that is perceived by our sense 
becomes the object of our understanding is, because WE who 
experience the sensations are the identical human subjects 
who are also possessed of understanding. 

Given, therefore, that our sense has perceived the sensible 
qualities, what will be the intellectual operation which we 
exercise on them } 

The understanding, as I have said, is the faculty of 
perceiving things as existent in themselves. It will therefore 
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perceive the ' sensibles ' — not as the sense perceives them — 
f>. not in the intimate relation they have with ourselves in 
so far as they are sensations ' — but as existing in themselves ^ 
independently of us. Now, to perceive in this manner is , 
nothing but to judge that there is a being outside of us wherein 
are the sensible qualities ; although as to how those qualities 
are in it (and certainly there must be a way in which they 
can be there), this first judgment does not make any pro- 
nouncement. 

Let us, then, seize well on the difference between the two 
species of judgments which are made by us on external 
objects. 

One species consists of those judgments by which we 
simply think of a quality as existent in a being of which we 
have already the idea. Thus when I say, *This man is 
blind,' I attribute the quality of blindness to a person whom 
I already know, and to whom my judgment refers. 

By the judgments of the other species, on the contrary, 
we think of a being as adhering to certain sensible qualities. 
Such is the judgment we make when we say to ourselves, 
* Here is a being determined by these and these qualities 
which fall under my senses.' 

In the first species, the object exists to us antecedently 
to the judgment we make on it ; in the second, the object 
does not exist prior to the judgment, but only the elements 



* I use the word sensation to ex- 
press the mcxlification which we ex- 
perience when |)erceiving the smsible 
ifualities ; and I use the phrase sen- 
sihU tjualitUs when I consider these 
qualities in the relation they have 
with the bodies to which they are re- 
ferred. 

This distinction is grounded on the 
analysis of sensation. In fact, when 
our sensitive organs suffer a modifica- 
tion, and as a consequence we have a 
sensation, we are conscious of two 
things : (i) of the pleasure, pain, &c., 
which We experience ; (2) of our being, 
not the agents, but the patients. Now, 
the consciousness of our passivity 
necessarily involves the idea of an 
action dune, indeed, in us, yet not by us. 



but by something different from our- 
selves. 

If, therefore, this action which takes 
place in us is neither ourselves, nor the 
effect of our activity, and if the con- 
ceiving of a determinate action supposes 
all that is necessary for the concept of 
an action, it must perforce be ad- 
mitted that with the action we also 
conceive an agent different from our 
own selves ; for an action necessarily 
implies an agent. This agent, thus 
conceived by us, is not by any means 
left indeterminate, but is determined by 
the effects or action which it produces 
in us ; and this effect, this action, 
considered in so far as it affects and 
modifies us, we call by the name of 
sensation. 
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of it — that is, (i) the sensations, not yet become cognitions ; 
(2) the idea of existence, which illumines the sensations by 
adding being to them, and causes them to be known in and 
through being. 

To conclude : judgment does not always refer to an object 
previously thought of, but it sometimes refers to * sensibles ' 
which become objects of our thought in virtue of the act of 
judgment itself. 

129. From all this we can easily see what is the right 
solution of the two questions on which Dr. Reid and his 
adversaries are divided. 

First Question : ' Is it necessary that the simple appre- 
hension, or pure idea, of the external objects should be in our 
mind antecedently to the judgment by which we affirm their 
actual existence ? * 

Answer : No ; it is only necessary that we should have 
the sense-perception of the sensible qualities. 

The mistake of the adversaries of Dr. Reid in thinking 
that we have first the idea of a thing, and then form the 
judgment on its existence, arose from their not having well 
mastered the distinction between a sensation and an idea. 
By confounding these two things together, and at the same 
time seeing that it is only by the sensations that we are led 
to judge of the existence of a body, they concluded that 
before making this judgment we must have the idea of that 
body. Had they reflected that the sensations give us the 
particular sensible qualities only, whereas by an idea we 
think of a being endowed with those qualities, they would 
easily have seen, that our idea of a body presupposes a 
judgment — I mean, that judgment which to the particular 
sensible qualities supplied to us by the sensations joins the 
thought of existence and thus forms the idea of the body 
determined by the qualities which actually fall under our 
senses. This idea is the object understood by us, and it is 
formed, as I have said, by the judgment itself. Then re- 
flection comes in and by considering the object apart from 
the persuasion of its actual existence — that is to say, leaving 
it before the mind in a state of pure possibility — forms that 
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:ies of abstfaction which the Schoolmen called simple 

^apprehension. 

Second Question : ' Is it necessary that before making 
that judgment by which we affirm for the first time the 
existence of a body, we should be in possession of some 
universal idea ? ' 

Answer-. Undoubtedly it is; because a judgment not j 
preceded by some universal idea is an impossibility ; and to' 
have overlooked this truth was the great blunder of Reid. 
He admitted an original judgment, qualifying it as mysterious 
and incapable of any explanation. Now, it is certainly 
in some cases lawful for a philosopher to admit a principle 

^ which he declares to be mysterious, and, if you will, utterly 
inexplicable ; but it is none of the attributes of a philosopher 
to admit an absurdity : and a judgment made independently 
of all universal ideas is an absurdity. Nor is it less unbe- 

. coming in a philosopher to lay down a principle and at the 
same time not to examine the conditions which are necessary 
to make it possible : for in that case, even if the principle 
were not shown to be manifestly absurd, the fact of its not 
having been examined would at least leave a doubt as to its 
truth. Now, an antecedent universal idea is a condition 
absolutely necessary for that judgment by which we affirm 
for the first time the existence of a body. Therefore, Dr. 
Reid should not have abruptly suspended the process of 
analysing the ' original and natural judgment' on which he 
based his theory, but should have prosecuted it until he 
found whether or not it had all the essentials requisite for its 
formation. 

ARTICLE X. 

The part in which the system of Reid holds good as against that 0/ his 

adversaries. 

1 30. Nevertheless, from all that has been argued thus far 
we may see that the system of Reid has in it a very strong 
point as compared with that of his adversaries. 

We will suppose that Reid, having by some means or 
other discovered the error he had committed through giving 
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an undue extension to his thesis, had wisely corrected 
hixnself. This would have entitled him to speak with force 
to his adversaries in the following way : * I am willing to 
acknowledge that the interior judgment by which we affirm 
the real existence of the things which strike our senses, is 
composed of two elements — the idea of existence and of sensa- 
tion. Still you must on your part admit, that at the very 
moment in which we receive the sensations, our intellectual 
nature obliges us to affirm the presence of a being, to make 
that judgment which I call original^ and natural', not, indeed, 
because it precedes all ideas, for, as I now find, to say this 
would be a contradiction, but because it precedes all other 
judgments/ 

In truth, the real merit of the system of Reid consists in 
his having fully grasped the fact that no sooner does our 
sense happen to be affected by the action of external agents 
than we necessarily affirm their existence, by * a simple act,' 
as he says, though he is wrong when he adds, * by an act 
which cannot be defined.' ' 

What I have said in the preceding article proves that 
there is no need in this case of admitting a principle wholly 
sui generis, incapable of explanation, a sort of occult quality, 
a philosophical arcanum, 

131. If Reid had clearly seen in what consisted the 
deficiency of the system of his predecessors in the philoso- 
phical arena, he, instead of insisting upon the necessity of 
placing judgments before ideas, would have ascended higher, 
and, to use his own phrase, brought a * more refined chemical 
analysis' to bear on those simple apprehensions which are 
supposed by his adversaries to precede the persuasion and 
judgment of the existence of external objects. 

Even from this side he could have driven them to close 
quarters by arguing as follows : * You suppose that the 
simple apprehensions or ideas of things precede the judg- 
ment we make on their real existence, and you therefore 
describe the development of the human mind as proceeding 
in accordance with this principle.' 

* Inquiry , &c., chap. ii. sec. 5 (London, 182 1, p. 31). 
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Now, I find a, great difficulty here ; for it seems to me 
that you cannot have the idea or simple apprehension of a 
thing except by means of a judgment. 

To see whether I am right or not, let us come to par- 
ticulars. Let us take, for example, the idea or simple 
apprehension of a horse. I ask, ' On what condition is it 
possible for me to have this idea or simple apprehension } 
If, as your books positively state, I get it by abstracting from 
the perception which I now have, or formerly had, of some 
particular horse, it is evident that this perception, of the 
horse in the concrete, together with the affirmation and 
persuasion of its existence, which this perception implies, has 
preceded the idea or simple apprehension. Indeed, how 
could I make an abstraction if there was nothing for me to 
abstract i Therefore, your two assertions— y?rj/, that the 
simple ideas of things precede all the judgments which we 
make on them ; and, second^ that these ideas originate in 
abstraction — are in palpable contradiction with each other.* 

132. Nay, he could have pushed his argument still further, 
thus : You say ' that the simple ideas of things are anterior to 
all our judgments ; ' but if you will take pains to analyse any 
one of these ideas, you will find that it necessarily includes a 
judgment Let us keep to the idea of a horse. When you 
conceive a horse^ even though apart from its subsistence, 
present or past, what are you really thinking of.^ Is the 
object of your thought so simple that it cannot be decom- 
posed into several distinct ideas, or is it not rather the 
contrary } Assuredly, if I think of a horse in the abstract, 
I think (i) of a being, and (2) of all those constitutives 
of it by which the idea of a being in general becomes 
determined to that particular kind of being which is called 
horse. 

Therefore, this idea is composed of two kinds of ideas ; 
(1) the idea of a being in general, and (2) the ideas of those 
constitutives whose aggregate gives the idea of the nature of 
a horse — an idea much less extended than the first. 

Let us now see how these two ideas come to be so bound 
up together as to make but one idea. 
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A very little reflection will suffice to show that the 
narrower is conceived by us as existing in the wider idea; 
which is the same thing as to say that we conceive the 
horse as belonging to the class of beings ; or, again, that to 
have the idea of a horse is to have the idea of a being pos- 
sessed of those determinations which constitute the animal 
known by the name of horse. 

Now, from this analysis it is easy to see that the idea of 
horse has in it all the requisites of a complete judgment 

To make a judgment (i) there must be two terms, the one 
less extended than the other ; and (2) the less extended term 
must be conceived as existing in the more extended. And 
both these conditions we have found in the idea of horse as 
just explained. 

Therefore, the simple apprehension of a finite thing is 
itself a complex idea, and such as to include a judgment. It 
is one of those ideas which cannot be formed except by 
comparing or joining together other ideas or apprehensions. 

Therefore, the proposition that ' the simple apprehension 
of things is anterior to all the judgments which we make on 
them,* must be considered as altogether untenable. 

ARTICLE XI. 
Conclusion, 

133. Such, then, is the nature of the controversy between 
Locke and Reid. Both sides find themselves in such a posi- 
tion that, although very well able to destroy, they are utterly 
incapacitated by their principles from building up a theory 
that will bear examination. 

Reduced to its simplest form, the question upon which 
they differ may be stated as follows : — 

Locke says to Reid, ' Ideas must be anterior to judgments, 
because it is absurd to suppose that a comparison can be 
made between two things which do not as yet exist ; * and 
his reason seems to be evident. Reid replies, 'Judgments 
niust be anterior to ideas because it is impossible for us to 
form the idea of a thing before we have judged that the thing 
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exists : ' and his reason seems also to be evident. How are 
these two propositions, each apparently true, and yet mutually 
contradictory, to be reconciled ? 

As we have already -seen, the difficulty involved in these 

propositions ultimately reduces itself to the origin of the idea 

of existence. I trust that the theory I shall set forth at 

L length in the second volume will offer a satisfactory solution 

I of thk important question, which forms the whole theme of 

the present work. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DUGALD STEWART. 

ARTICLE I. 
Various aspects of the difficulty. 

134. As I have already observed, all the prindpal 
philosophers have fallen on the difficulty so often mentioned, 
as upon a rock standing in the way, so to speak, of their 
philosophical course. 

It has always been so in the solution of great problems. 
A great problem is nothing but a great difficulty to be over- \ 
come. Now, we must not imagine that in the proposing of * 
difficulties a philosopher has his own frpe choice, as though 
he knew or surmised them all beforehand, and could take up 
for consideration whichever of them he pleased. If difficult 
problems have been solved only after the lapse of many 
ages, this arose not so much from the greatness of the diffi- 
culty involved in them, as from the circumstance that they 
were not known. It may be said with truth, that a difficulty 
once brought under the notice of men is already half solved, 
and that it is sometimes brought under the notice of the 
learned by a mere accident. This we see, for instance, in the 
case of the oscillations of Galileo's lamp, to which mathe- 
matical science owes its theory on isochronous arcs ; and in 
that of the falling of the apple, which resulted in Newton's 
system of universal gravitation. 

But it is not sufficient that the difficulties be seen in any 
sort of way. To be solved aright, they must be seen aright 
The tardiness of their solution is in great part to be attributed 
to the length of time which must elapse before the state of 
the question can be presented to the student with simplicity 
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and fulness, so that he may look at it, not merely sideways, 
on occasion of his thinking of some other thing, but straight 
in the face. 

This is precisely what has happened in reference to our 
difficulty. Thrown in the path of nearly all philosophers, it 
was nevertheless lightly passed over by them, because they 
had not made it the direct object of their inquiries ; while 
the greater number of them saw it only in a confused way 
and under an accidental form. 

I take note of this in order that I may deal fairly by 
those authors ; for it seems nothing but equitable to believe, 
that, had they only been able to put the difficulty to them- 
selves as clearly as we now can, thanks to the labours which 
they accomplished, and of which we reap the benefit, they 
would have solved it quite as well as we. 

135. To recapitulate, then, the various accidents which 
have placed our difficulty in the way of modern philo- 
sophers : — 

Locke stumbled upon it when obliged to speak of the idea 
of substance, and also when coming to define the term kncnv- 
Udge — he perceived that he could not define it without having 
recourse to judgmcftts. Condillac came very close to it when 
he had to distinguish ideas from sensations^ and to treat of 
general ideas, Reid did the same thing while seeking to 
account for the persuasion we have of the existence of 
external bodies ; for he then discovered that Locke had 
erred in making the development of the human mind begin 
with acquired ideas, and that the acquisition of ideas presup- 
posed an original and natural judgment. And how was the 
difficulty seen by the late Dugald Stewart, who had been in 
his time the mainstay of the meritorious Scottish school ? He 
also went very near it, though not near enough to see it 
clearly. This was on occasion of his trying to explain how 
general ideas can be formed through the imposition of names 
to things. Let us examine carefully how it fared with him. 
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ARTICLE 11. 
Dtt^ald Stcivart grounds his theory on a passage of Adam Smith, 

136 In that chapter of his * Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind' where he undertakes to treat of the 
faculty of abstraction, Dugald Stewart quotes a passage from 
the * Dissertation on the Origin of Language/ by Adam 
Smith, which, as it contains the principal idea of his theory 
on abstraction, I shall insert here. 

* The assignation of particular names to denote particular 
objects — that is, the institution of nouns substantive — would 
probably be one of the first steps towards the formation of 
language. The particular cave whose covering sheltered the 
savage from the weather ; the particular tree whose fruit re- 
lieved his hunger ; the particular fountain whose water allayed 
his thirst, would first be denominated by the words cave, tree, 
fountain, or by whatever other appellations he might think 
proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark them. Afterwards, 
when the more enlarged experience of this savage had led him 
to observe, and his necessary occasions obliged him to make 
mention of, other caves, and other trees, and other fountains, 
he would naturally * bestow upon each one of those new 



* The reasoning drawn out in the 
al)Ove extract, whether logically correct 
or not, is certainly no narrative of facts. 
It is purely the work of an imagination 
which seeks to clescril)e what seems to 
it likelv to have taken place on the 
supposition of a man found in a savage 
state. Hence it would he a mistake to 
suppose that all the philosophy of Adam 
Smith, of Dugald Stewart, and of other 
such modern thinkers, rests* solely on 
obscri'ation and on facts. Even in these 
authors imagination plays a part, aye, 
and a very large one, as may be seen 
from the sample here produced. The 
question of which it treats is of capital 
importance to philosophy; indeed, the 
whole of philosophy dej^ends on it. 
Now, what is the mellio<l pursued by 
Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart for 
solving so vital a question ? They begin 
by laying down the bases for the reason- 
ing which is to follow, and those bases 



] 



are taken from the imagination ! That 
is to say, they begin by inquiring how, 
according to their fancy, a savage, on 
the assumption that he was at first 
wholly without ideas and without 
speech, would be most likely to proceed 
in the formation of both words and 
ideas. Having treated the reader to a 
pretty little romance about this savage, 
they draw from it their conclusions. 
Such is the method of the philosopheis 
of whom I speak ! But how will you 
refuse to believe them when you sec 
their narrative inters[>ersed with such 
assuring declarations as the thin^ is 
certain^ it must naturally be so, &c. ? 
You have their word for it, i.e. the 
authority of their imagination, and is 
not that enough ? 

In spite of all this, however, I make 
bold to think that it is permissible to 
examine (i) whether that which their 
imagination sets down as a certainty^ as 
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objects the same name by which he had been accustomed to 
express the similar object he was first acquainted with. And 
thus those words, which were originally the proper names of 
individuals, would each of them insensibly become the common 
name of a multitude. 

' It is this application,' continues Smith, * of the name of 
an individual to a great number of objects whose resemblance 
naturally recalls the idea of that individual and of the name 
which expresses it, that seems originally to have given occa- 
sion to the formation of those classes and assortments, which 
in the schools are called genera and species^ and of which the 
ingenious and eloquent Rousseau finds himself so much at a 
loss to account for the origin. What constitutes a species is 
merely a number of objects bearing a certain degree of re- 
semblance to one another, and on that account denominated 
by a single appellation, which may be applied to express one 
of them.' » 

137. This mode of explaining how the ideas of genera 

and species are formed, seems at first sight very easy and 

natural. But if we diligently search into it we shall find that 

the explan.ition, its plausibility notwithstanding, is no better 

than an illusion. I look upon it as one of those explanations 

which, owing to the seductively elegant form in which they are 

presented, divert the minds of unwary readers from the 

things contained in it. Being charmed with the pleasing 

smoothness with which the argument seems to proceed, these 

readers do not think it necessary to verify for themselves 

the thing naturally to be expected, be in tion of genera, is given by the Abb^ 

accordance with the real facts, I mean de Condillac* The merit of Condillac 

with what has actuaUy been known to in having called the attention of philo- 

take place in similar cases, and conse- sophers to the mutual relation of speech 

Quently, (2) if the supposition which and thought is well known. Hence in 

icy make, and on which their entire speaking of the system of Condillac, I 

system is grounded — i,e, if the supposi- might have anticipated some of my 

tion of a savage absolutely without observations on the system of Dugald 

either speech or ideas— be allowable. Stewart concerning the formation of 

This is what I shall endeavour to do by gctura and species ; but to avoid un- 

thc following remarks on the passage necessary Icnglli I have thought it 

of Adam Smith and on the theory of proper to reserve them for this chapter. 

Dugald Stewart. The reader may by himself apply to 

» Chap. iv. sec. I. Dugald Stewart the theory of Condillac much of what 

confesses that ' the same account of is said here on the views of Smith and 

the progress of the mind in the forma- of Stewart. 

H 2 
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what is said, but confidingly take its truth for granted As 
regards myself, however, having been taught by a painful 
experience that under reasonings of the most plausible kind 
there often lie errors pregnant with numerous evil conse- 
quences, I must be forgiven if, before accepting the reasoning 
above quoted, I consider it my right as well as my duty to 
scan it carefully. 

ARTICLE III. 

Defects in tJie abai'e passage, — First defect: It does not distinguish the 
several species of names indicating multitudes of individucUs. 

138. The first thing I have to observe on the above 
passage is that it speaks of common names as though they 
were all of one and the same kind. Now, it being well 
known that there are several kinds of common names, I 
must examine whether it be correct to treat of these names 
without indicating their diverse species, and whether the 
reasoning of Adam Smith be applicable to every species or 
to one only. 

The only notion which he gives us of a common name 
is, that it signifies a * multitude ' of individuals. Let us see, 
then, in the first place, if this applies to all the species ot 
common names — in other words, if all names expressing a 
* multitude ' of individuals are common in the true sense of the 
term. 

The first species consists of the numerals— two, three, 
four, five, &c. Leaving aside the abstraction belonging to 
these names, and owing to which we cannot apply them to a 
species of individuals without naming the particular species 
which we mean — e,g, two, three, four, five men, &c — we will 
consider them only in so far as they are capable of repre- 
senting to us a multitude of individuals. 

Now, when I say tm men, ten cities, &c., I certainly denote 
a 'multitude' of individuals ; but it cannot on that account 
be said that the numeral ten is common, ue. applicable to each 
of those individuals — to each city, to each man, &c. It is 
not true, then, that all the names indicative of a multitude 
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of individuals can, with propriety of language, be called 
* common*' * 

The numerals have therefore this peculiarity, that, together 
with the multitude, they state its numerousness, they fix 
precisely the number of the individuals contained in that 
multitude. 

1 39. The second species is formed of those words which 
in naming a multitude of individuals do not define its 
numerousness with precision, but only in a general way. 
Such are the words few^ sotne^ many^ a great many, &c. 
These also, not being applicable to each of the individuals 
of the respective multitudes, are not entitled to the appella- 
tion of 'common.* 

The third species comprises those names which do not 
express the numerousness of the multitude indicated by them, 
either precisely or in a general way, but only relatively to 
some idea which is connected therewith: for instance, the 
words nation, tribe, family, assembly, &c. Now, although the 
word family does not by itself give us any clue for knowing 
how many persons there are in the family, or whether it be 
large or small, yet from the nature of the thing we can at 
once understand that a family is a far smaller collection than 
would be suggested by the word nation. But inasmuch as 
these names also, indicative though they be of a multi- 
tude, are not applicable to the single individuals belonging 
to it, they must be excluded from the category of common 
names, 

140. Lastly, all the plurals, such as men, animals, houses, 
&c., indicate multitudes of individuals, but in such a manner 
as to determine nothing whatever about their numerousness. 
Hence they constitute a fourth species of collective names to 
which, for the reason already stated, the qualification of 
' common * cannot be attributed. 

' The word ten is common to every gates, the reason is because it then 

a^regate of things amounting to a contains another abstraction, and is 

decade ; but this in no way invalidates used in another sense. It expresses 

the truth of what I have said as to its not merely the multitudes as such, but 

not being a word applicable to each also a qualification of them — i,e, their 

individual of the multitude indicated by equality as regards numerousness. 
it. If it is common to all such aggre- 
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Regarding this indeterminateness proper to plurals some 
other observations ought to be made ; but, not to interrupt 
the thread of our discussion, I will, for the present, go on with 
the enumeration of the various kinds of names, that we may 
see which among them are of such a nature as easily to be 
mistaken for those to which the designation of common names 
properly belongs. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Second defect: Smith does not distinguish the names indicating mtdti- 
tildes of individuals from those which indicate abstract qualities, 

141. There are names which do not indicate individuals 
but only their qualities, whether essential or accidental, and 
considered apart from the rest that goes to make up an indi- 
vidual. It were useless either to deny or blink this fact 
For example, when I say human nature^ animality^ &c., I 
express essential quah'ties ; and when I say whiteness^ hard- 
ness, fluidity, &c., I express accidental qualities. 

Now, these names may, indeed, be called general, but not 
common ; general, because they do not signify individuals, 
but qualities common to many individuals ; not common, 
because the quality to which they severally apply, although 
found in many individuals, is but one. 

That these names cannot rightly be styled * common ' is 
also seen by the fact that, in contradistinction to all common 
names, they can never be used in the plural number. Each 
of them expresses a single thing, abstract and entirely simple, 
one and indivisible, and therefore * impossible to be confused 
with any other. 

Thus while we all speak of human nature, anitnality, 
vegetativeness, whiteness, &c., no one with any regard for pro- 
priety of language would ever dream of saying human 
natures, animalities, vcgetativenesses, whitenesses, &c. 

' By this I do not mean to affirm that the joining together of these 

that these abstract ideas may not be qualities, and their being seen by us as 

analysed and resolved into simpler a thing one and indivisible, is our own 

ideas. Nay, all those which represent work (how we do it I need not explain 

the species of things— ^..^. the species here). This operation, by which we 

tree, &c. — are nothing but the com- unite several qualities into one concept, 

pound result of simple qualities reduced is necessary for the invention of com- 

lo unity. But what I mean to say is mon nouns. 
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Here, then, is a distinct class of names, which neither 
designate individuals nor fall under the denomination of 
* common ; * but can only be called general or abstract. 



ARTICLE V. 

Tlurd defect : Smith confounds with common names the names indicating 
multitudes of individuals and those indicating abstract qualities, 

142. From these general or abstract names, or rather 
from the idea represented by them,^ spring those names which 
are with all propriety called common^ because they are 
applicable to each of many individuals ; for instance, the 
words man^ vegetable^ animal^ cavern^ tree, fountain, &c., as 
also the adjectives white, ftard, &c., whether they be used 
simply as adjectives, or whether, by an elliptical mode of 
speech, they be taken as substantives. 

Now, unless, in analysing the meaning of these names, we 
proceed with great caution, we shall easily be deceived by 
the artificial character of modern languages. We are 
generally inclined to believe that to each word there corre- 



' I wish to observe that, for the 
existence of a common name indicative 
of the being which possesses the ab- 
stract property, it is not necessary that 
there should also be the name repre- 
senting the abstract idea itself. There 
are many common names which have 
not the abstiact words corresponding 
to them. Thus the English language 
has the terms tree, cavern, foufUain, 
but not trceishness, cavernousness, foun- 
taincusness, which would be the corre- 
^x>nding abstract terms. 

The existence of the latter sort of 
names, as also of names generally, 
depends on the need which men have 
of them ; for it is only to supply a 
need that men invent a word. But if 
the whole process of ideas is not always 
indicated in languages, because this is 
not always necessary for men who 
only make use of language to express 
their thoughts, it does not follow that 
such process is not continuous and 
complete in the mind itself. Were 
it interrupted, the human mind would 
proceed per saJtum — that is to say, 
would advance in knowledge without 



discoursing, which is absurd. And 
still more absurd would it be to suppose 
that men's minds become possessed of 
composite ideas without having first 
thought of the elements of which those 
ideas are the result. We must there- 
fore admit that whenever a common 
noun has been invented, as for instance, 
caverHf there must have l)cen in the 
mind the idea which responds to it, 
and which, if it were separately ex- 
pressed, would be termed cavermnis- 
ness. The fact of this idea not being 
expressed by a distinct word does not 
render it (the idea) any the less neces- 
sary for the invention which has taken 
place of the word cavern ; for the idea 
conveyed by this word, resolved into 
its elements, simply indicates a some- 
thing endowed with those properties 
which (did such a word exist) would be 
called cavemousfiess. And, neverthe- 
less, this does not prove that those 
properties have been, in the first in- 
stance, conceived separately from the 
subjects to which they belong, but it 
rather proves the contrary. 
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sponds but one idea, whereas that is not so. On the con- 
trary, instances of this kind are extremely rare. The nature 
of language, and especially of modem languages, is such that 
in by far the greatest number of cases a single word expresses 
an idea of the most complex description ; that is to say, com- 
posed of many other ideas. Not only this, but that veiy 
same word indicates also the link which binds all those ideas 
together and gives them unity. Hence it comes to pass that 
on submitting the meaning of a single term to analysis, wc 
can often translate it into a proposition, and even several 
propositions. 

This is true of the names of which I speak. The word 
maiiy for example, is equivalent to the proposition, ' A being 
possessed of humanity ; ' the word tree is convertible into 
the formula, * A being possessed of those properties whidi 
constitute a tree, and which, if they were to be summed up 
in a single word, which is wanting in the English language, 
would be called treeishuess^ And so with these names 
generally. In all of them we attribute to beings a certain 
quality they are found to possess. Hence, under each of 
these names there lurks a judgment by which, as often as we 
pronounce or think of them, we attribute a predicate to a 
subject, while for the sake of brevity we express this opera- 
tion by a single word which gives us its result, by represent- 
ing in a single ^(?///^^// the relation which we have discovered 
between that predicate and that subject. Now, it is only 
these names which can with propriety be designated as 
cofnmofty since they are applicable to each individual of a 
certain class. Thus the word man applies severally to every 
member of the human race ; the word tree to every tree, no 
matter which ; the word cavern to all caverns without excep- 
tion ; and so of all the rest. 

143. Such being the case, I must entirely disagree with 
the opinion of Adam Smith, that a common noun indicates a 
* multitude * of individuals. On the contrary, it invariably in- 
dicates one * individual ' only ; but it does so through a quality 
common to many, and this is why, after being applied to 
one individual, it can, ad libitum^ be applied to another, and 
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then to another, and so on in succession to all the individuals 
characterised by that same quality. If it were true that the 
word treey for example, signified a ' multitude ' of trees, the 
consequence would be that, when we said treeSy we should 
express many such * multitudes,* But no one has ever 
thought that, when using this plural, he was expressing any- 
thing more than a number of individual trees. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Fourth drfed: Smith does not understand the true distinction between 

common and proper nouns, 

144. I think that by this time the reader must already 
have begun to feel serious misgivings about a reasoning 
which, although it seemed at first sight very plausible, and 
based on the apparently truthful description of a perfectly 
natural fact, has been found, upon examination, to contain, in 
a few phrases, so many inaccuracies.* 

Adam Smith gave us to understand that common nouns 
simply signified * multitudes ' of individuals ; but on enume- 
rating the four kinds of names expressive of such * multi- 
tudes,' we discovered that not one of them was common to 
many individuals. 

We next examined the general or abstract names, which 
denote single qualities, essential or accidental, and we found 
that they also are not common to many individuals, but 
proper to a common quality. 

Lastly, in these general or abstract names, or rather in 
the ideas which they represent to us, we have seen the origin 
of common nouns ; and we have found that their nature con- 
sists simply in expressing a judgment whereby a quality is 
attributed to a subject, or in designating an object through 
a quality which indicates or makes it known to us, and which 

' My motive for analysing some- the capacity for deep and philosophical 
what closely this passage of Adam thought is a prerogative exclusively 
Smith, which Dugald Stewart has reserved for students living beyond 
adduced as one of singular merit, is * the Alps and the sea by which/ as 
that I may undeceive, if possible, those Dante says, 'beautiful Italy is en- 
many superficial persons, young and circled.* 
old, in our country, who imagine that 
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being common to many subjects, causes the same name to b< 
applicable to each of them. But we must proceed. 

145. The nature of common nouns being now ascertained, 
let us see what is the nature o{ proper nouns. 

Both common and proper nouns express individuals and 
not collections of individuals, but with this difference : that 
while the common noun designates and distinguishes an in- 
dividual through a quality belonging to it, the proper noun 
makes known the individual, not through a quality of it, 
but directly ; it expresses, so to speak, its individuality. Now, 
individuality as such is essentially incommunicable, essen- 
tially exclusive of everything but its own proper self. One 
individual cannot be another. Hence a proper noun can 
apply to one individual only. On the contrary, a common 
noun, by indicating a being through a quality which may be 
found equally in other beings, does not single it out with 
such precision as absolutely to contradistinguish and isolate 
it from all others. Whatever being has the same quality is 
entitled to the same name. Thus the word man^ unless when 
used in the abstract sense of humanity^ signifies not many but 
only one man ; yet as the one man is named from humanity, 
a quality common to all other men, the same word can be 
applied to them as well as to him. But the case would be 
different if, instead of calling him man^ I were to call him 
Peter ; for this second name would not be derived from a 
quality common to other men, but would be used by me 
expressly to signify that individuality which belongs exclu- 
sively to Peter, and which in consequence cannot be com- 
municated to any other person. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Fifth defect : Smith does not understand the reason why common noum 

and proper nouns are severally so called. 

146. Having thus cleared up the ideas attached severall} 
to the words proper noun and common noun, let us continu< 
our analysis of the reasoning of Smith. 

The proper name, then, is imposed on a being to expresi 
its individuality alone. But as this name has no necessar] 
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relation with that individuality, one is free to apply it to the 
individuality of any other being one pleases. 

Thus, for example, a father who has twelve sons may, if 
so inclined, call each of them in succession by the proper 
name of Peter. I will, moreover, suppose that all persons 
now living who answer to the name of Peter are assembled 
.together before us. Does it follow that this name of Peter^ 
because applied to so many people, is a common noun ? 
Certainly not ; and the reason is clear. The fact of a name 
being common or proper does not depend upon its being used 
for naming one individual or many, but on the manner in 
which it names them. If it names them, in consideration of 
a quality common to them all — as, for instance, in the case of 
Ac term ntan^ which distinguishes human beings through 
hmanity — then it Js common. But if it names them purely 
and simply with reference to their individuality, it is proper. 
Hence even if every man in this world were called Peter^ all 
that we could say of it would be that every man had two names, 
one common — i.e. man ; and one proper — i.e. Peter, As a 
matter of fact, each of us has the two names, and it is a mere 
accident that our proper name is, or is not, the same as that 
of our neighbours. Indeed, the number of proper names is 
very small in comparison with the whole human race ; nay, 
there might even be but one proper name for all men alike. 

147. Now, this reveals a new fallacy in the reasoning of 
Smith — I mean, in that part where he says, though without 
any proof, that the savage changes proper names into com- 
mon, simply by applying them to many individuals ; as if 
nothing else were wanted for effecting such a change. So 
far is this from being true, that even if the name of Peter 
were, as I have said, given to all the men of a province, of a 
kingdom, of the world, it would still remain proper, since it 
would indicate men, not through their common humanity, but 
through the individuality of each. 

Suppose, then, that the savage had given a proper name 
to the first cave which sheltered him from the inclemency of 
the weather, another to the first tree with the fruit of which 
he relieved his hunger, a third to the first fountain at which 
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he quenched his thirst ; and suppose, further, that on seeii^ 
afterwards one, two, or three similar caves, one, two, or three 
similar trees or fountains, he had also given each of them the 
same name as he used in the first instance, we should thus 
have four caves, four trees, four fountains, called respectively 
by the same name ; but it would still remain to be seen 
whether this savage, in applying one and the same name to 
four similar things, used it as a proper or as a common noun. 
Now, it is clear that in no case did he, as Smith asserts, 
denote a ' multitude ' of individuals ; since each time he said 
cave^ tree^ fountain^ he meant only one cave, one tree, one 
fountain. But even if he had made these names collective by 
saying in the plural caves^ trees^ fountains ^ that would not have 
sufficed by itself to prove that the names were 'common' 
(146). The only criterion for judging whether they were 
common or proper consists in knowing whether in them he 
contradistinguished the individuals by means of qualities 
which they held in common, or designated those individuak 
through their own individualities alone. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Sixth defect: Smith does not see that the first names given to thinp 

were common nouns. 

148. For my own part, I think it more probable that the 
names given by the supposed savage to his trce^ to his cave 
and to his fountain^ would be common noutis from the very 
first 

Be it observed that, generally speaking', proper names are 
not imposed on objects of the description here spoken of— 
f>. caves, trees, fountains, &c.— but rather on persons, places, 
rivers, &c. ; because this is found necessary for not confound- 
ing such things together. Usually there is not any necessity 
for individuating by a proper name a tree, a cave, a fountain ; 
and if there is, men are accustomed to secure such individu- 
ation by referring to circumstances connected with the thing. 

Thus, for example, a cave would be called the cave oi 
Polyphemus, from the man who was dwelling in it ; or the 
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cave of Hebron, from the district in which it stood ; and so 
with the expressions the cedar of Lebanon, the rose of 
Jericho, the palm of Cades, from the places where these trees 
flourished ; the well of Jacob, from him who dug, or dis- 
covered, or made use of it; the healing fountain, from the 
medicinal properties of its waters, and so on. For things of 
this kind there never is an imperative need of inventing 
piX)per names. 

149. Hence we can see why proper names, denoting as 
they do the individual substance of a thing, far from being 
the most frequent, are, even in the richest and most copious 
languages, wanting to numberless objects ; whereas there is 
not a single thing in the world without a common name of 
some sort The common name is more necessary than the 
proper, and it is probable that men did not invent proper 
names until they perceived that without them a con- 
fusion of similar things would ensue. When a case of this 
land occurred, they would fix for the one particular thing a 
name significative of that proper and individual substance, 
whereby alone that thing became unmistakably segregated 
from all others of the same species. 

150. In this connection it is important to observe that the 
imposing of a name on that exclusive property which indi- 
vidualises a being, and unmistakably singles it out from 
among all others of the same species, demands a much more 
difficult exercise of abstraction than is required for naming 
that being from a quality it possesses in common with other 
beings. Speaking in particular of bodies, their common 
qualities are the first to strike our senses, and to be cognised 
by us. Consequently, it is much more likely that we should 
name a corporeal being from these qualities than from its own 
proper and individual substance, which, as separate from its 
accidents, does not fall under our senses, and can only be 
separated from the accidents by means of an abstraction, or 
rather a series of abstractions. I therefore believe the real 
truth to be, that it is only after a very long lapse of time, 
and after many comparisons have been made between things 
of the same species, that men's intellectual powers grow 
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so far developed as distinctly and expressly to notice that, 
besides the conmmon qualities which fall under the senses; 
there is in each being a something so exclusively proper ail 
to divide it completely from all other beings ; and that som^ 
thing is its own self. 

Accordingly, my firm persuasion is, that our supposed 
savage would not at first have felt the need of giving to Us 
tree, cave, or fountain a proper name, but only at a mudi 
later period, when having already seen many caves, trees, and 
fountains, he would have learnt to separate in his mind the 
individuality of each, and, what is still more, to see the 
necessity of singling out that individuality by a special 
name, so that he might in speaking, for instance, to his wife ' 
and children point out to them that particular cave, tree, or 
fountain with such precision that they would not be able to 
mistake them for other caves, trees, or fountains. I do not, 
however, believe that a necessity like this would arise while 
he continued in a savage state, nor yet for a good while after, 
even though he should have considerably advanced in civili- 
sation. Even were the necessity to occur he would doubt- 
less supply it by a much readier process than the most 
difficult one of inventing proper names : for example, by the 
context of his discourse, or by means of those accidental ad- 
juncts which I have mentioned, or by some other expedient 

151. Moreover, as we cannot know that a name is common 
simply from the fact of its being applied to many individuals, 
because, as we have seen, many might be called by the same 
proper name, so on the other hand we cannot say that a 
name is proper simply from finding it applied to one indivi- 
dual only. For even a single individual may be designated 
by a common name. Thus, in the supposition that only one 
man were left in this world, there would be no necessity 
whatever of a proper name for him, since the common name 
of mapi would then be quite sufficient to identify him beyond 
the possibility of his being mistaken for another. And yet 
this would still be a common name, because derived from 
humanity — a quality which would equally belong to other 
human individuals if there were any in existence. 
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Nor is all this mere conjecture, based on imagination, like 

the narrative of Smith. It is the fact as described in the 

inspired book of Genesis. There we read of a time when 

Acre was only one man on the earth. No proper name was 

given to this man, for none was required ; but he was called 

p Aiam^ which in the Hebrew language conveys the same 

meaning as our word man. And that we may better see 

how this was truly a common name, let us look at its origin. 

It was derived from earthy the material of which the same 

sacred record declares man to have been formed, and it was 

intended to signify a * being composed of earth.' Therefore, 

the first person ever named in this world was not designated 

through his individuality, but through a quality common to 

all men who should come after him, and hence by a common 

noun. 

152. Instead, then, of having recourse to an imaginary 
savage, and of losing themselves in an arbitrary supposition — 
a method which is, by universal consent, the reverse of philo- 
sophical — would not our philosophers have acted much more 
wisely by consulting the monuments of antiquity, which give 
us the real facts ? 

A sober investigation of these facts would have made 
them see the impropriety of assenting without careful exami- 
nation to the opinion, certain as it might seem at first sight, 
that * proper nouns were invented before the common.' 

It is just in propositions like these, which make an 
apparent show of evidence, that the most pernicious errors 
lie concealed, and in such a way as to render their detection 
a matter of no small difficulty. The false evidence causes 
these propositions to be gratuitously accepted even by men 
otherwise circumspect, as Mr. Dugald Stewart is generally 
reputed to be, and makes them believe themselves dispensed 
from a diligent and painstaking study of the facts. 

Had these respectable philosophers examined, as I have 
said, the manner in which the first men really imposed names 
on things, they would most certainly have found that those 
primitive names were never chosen arbitrarily, as is the case 
with proper names. The first men did not express individual 
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objects through their individuality, but always through a 
quality they held in common with other objects. Thus Caia 
meant ' a thing acquired or newly gotten ; ' hence in giving 
this name Adam said, * I have gotten a new thing througk 
God.* Applicable as this word is to everything acquired or 

* newly gotten,* it is clearly a common noun. Abel meant 

* vanity ; * Eve, Mife-rgiver ;' Seth, * a being substituted ;* Enodi, 
'dedicated;' Lamech, * poor,* 'humbled ;' all of which arc; 
again, common nouns. And the same may be said of the 
other Hebrew names of persons or things. All of them 
designate the individual through common qualities, and are 
therefore common nouns.' 



* The earliest historical record we 
have of the imposition of names is found 
in the second chapter of Genesis, where 
we are told that * Adam called all the 
beasts by their names' (v. 20) ; and 
the sacred historian says that * whatso- 
ever Adam called any living creature, 
the same is its name* — *Omne enim 
quod vocavit Adam animx viventis, 
ipsum est nomen ejus ' (v. 19). Com- 
menting on this passage, F.usebius says 
that Moses intended by this remark to 
intimate that the names imposed by 
Adam on the animals expressed their na- 
ture. * Quum ait ipsum est tiomen ejus^ 
quid aliud quamappellationes,uti nntura 
postulabat, inditas esse significat?' 
{Prcep, Evang, 1. xi. c. 6.) Now, these 
names, given to the different species of 
animals created by God, so as to signify 
their nature, are nothing but common 
nouns. Thus the most ancient and 
authoritative of all documents extant 
concerning the formation of language 
unmistakably proves that the first 
names imposed on things were, not 
proper, but common nouns. With the 
opinion of Eusebius accord all the 
Hebrew traditions and the Rabbinical 
teachings, as anyone may see by reading 
JohnBuxtorff, jun. {Dissert. Phihhgico- 
Theologica^ i. § xxi), or Julius Barto- 
locci {Biblioth, magna Rabbin, tom. i.), 
or other authors of that class. 

But the Hebrew antiquities are not 
the only source from which we leain 
that the first and most ancient names 
were 'common,* and signified the na- 
ture or the qualities of the things 
named, and not their individuality. 



This is the opinion * of antiquity in 
genera], as well as a &ct embedded ia 
all ancient languages. I have not hoe 
the time to dwell on the coontlea 
proofs that I might easily produce in 
support of my statement. Suffice it to 
observe that the Cratilus of Plato 
aims in substance at establishing three 
points : (i) that names were originally 
imposed on things, not arbitrarily, btf 
for a reason ; (2) that when the neces- 
sity arises for imposing new names, we 
should in like manner endeavour to 
adopt such as may express the qualities— 
that is, the nature— of the things we 
wish to name ; (3) that as r^ards the 
names already imposed, they should 
always be used with strict propriety, so 
that the meaning they had at first may 
be unchangeably preserved. 

It is in great part for the reason 
that the oldest names were common^ or 
significative of common qucUitifs^ the 
species y the essences of things— that the 
ancients generally were deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that all 
wisdom consisted in the science of 
names, and that these should therefore 
be jealously guarded against all change, 
and transmitted to the children in that 
same state in which they had been re- 
ceived by their fathers. For they re- 
garded them as a precious and sacred 
heritage containing the deposit of reli- 
gion and of knowledge, as well as the 
secret of human happiness. 

To the same source may also be 
traced the superstitions observable in 
the use of certain names. For the 
reverence with which those names were 
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A similar observation may be made as regards Greek 
ftaroes, and, indeed, the names of all antiquity, in which it 
■lay safely be affirmed that men never knew how to im- 
pose truly proper names, indicating the individuality itself 
of a thing, such as have come to be, in modern languages, 
Peter, Paul, Italy, France, England, the Adige, the Tiber, the 
Po. Nay, even these names only became proper from the 
time that their etymologies were lost or forgotten. 

That these proper nouns which modern languages have 
inherited from antiquity were originally common nouns, is 
proved by all that remains to us of their etymologies ; for 
from these we can see that the men of those early times 
designated the said persons, countries, rivers, &c., not by the 
individuality exclusively proper to each,* but by qualities 
^ich were or might be possessed by other beings of the 
same species. 



*cgaided, and the importance which 
mis of families attacned to the duty 
pf presenring and transmitting them 
Intact to their descendants, degenerated 
ID coarse of time into a blind and un- 
reasoning veneration, thus exhibiting 
an instance of that excess into which 
all human affections are ever prone to 
iaSL when the imagination has full sway 
and is allowed to produce the most 
capricious effects. 

* Hence the ancients were in a 
much better position than we now are 
Un noticing the chronological priority 
of common over proper nouns. 

Aristotle took note of it in the first 
chapter of his first book * On Physics.* 
lie there says plainly that the common 
nouns are invented first, and afterwards 
the proper. 

And it is most remarkable that 
Aristotle grounds his opinion on a fact 
most similar to the one adduced by 
Smith in order to prove precisely the 
contrary. So true is it that facts, when 
not accompanied by a sound and proper 
discernment in him who makes use of 



them, are not of themselves sufficient 
to lead to the truth, but become the 
occasion of abuse and error. 

Smith says : * The savage calls by 
the name which he gave to his own 
cave all the caves he sees ; therefore, 
he invented the proper name first, and 
then made it common.* 

Aristotle says : 'A child calls by 
the name o{ father every man it sees, 
until it has learned to distinguish its 
own father from other men ; therefore, 
the name which the child gives to its 
father is for it a common noun, and the 
child does not restrict the meaning of 
this common noun to designate its own 
father alone, until it has perceived the 
differences which exist between him and 
others, and consequently the error it 
was committing by taking him for any 
other man. Therefore, the understand- 
ing of the child proceeds from the 
general to the particular, from the 
genus to those differences which mark 
out the species.' (Arist. Nat, Ausc^ 
lib, i. cap. I.) 
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ARTICLE IX. 

Si'vcnth licfect: Smith does not see that to knoiv in things thai which is 
* common ' is easier than to know that which is ^proper,* 

153. The study of antiquity, then, reveals to us the fact 
that the invention of common nouns is of a very much earlier 
date than that of proper nouns ; that in ancient languages 
common nouns were employed even when necessity compelled 
the naming of individual objects ; and hence that for truly 
proper nouns we must look to modern languages only. 

This mode of progression in the formation of languages 
may at first sight appear strange ; but if we examine it atten- 
tively we shall find that it is perfectly natural — nay, the only 
one possible to the human mind. 

In the first place, a much more difficult abstraction is re- 
quired, as we have said, for noting and naming the individu- 
ality itself of beings, than for giving attention to their common 
qualities and naming them accordingly (150). Now, the 
development of man's faculties is gradual, and therefore must 
commence with the easier, and not with the more difficult, 
operations. 

In the second place, words are only invented to supply a 
need (see note to n. 142). Now, the first need which men 
experience is that of designating things through their more 
general qualities. Then comes a time when things must be 
named by means of more special qualities, both to prevent a 
confusion and the damage or annoyance that result from it. 
Then, again, as experience and the use of things proceeds 
further and further, men feel called upon to make smaller and 
smaller subdivisions, and to indicate them by names less and 
less common ; and so on until the social development reaches 
a stage so advanced as to necessitate the marking by proper 
names of the individuals themselves. Proper names are, 
therefore, the very last to be invented. They give to lan- 
guage its ultimate completion and perfection. 

Accordingly, we find that there is not a single thing 
which has not a common name : not all have the name of the 
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genus ; still fewer have also that of the species ; while those 
distinguished by a proper name form but a very insignificant 
fraction, and this in modem languages only. 

It is therefore manifest that the philosophers of whom I 
speak, in describing the progress of the human mind in the 
formation of languages, began precisely at the point where 
they ought to have ended ; and they did this because, instead 
of taking the real facts for their guide, they hastily abandoned 
themselves to hypothetical speculations. They imagined the 
invention of proper nouns to be the first step in human 
speech, whereas in very truth it is the last. It, in fact, 
supposes the very highest degree of social culture ; so much 
so, that even in the modem European languages, brought 
though they are to so great a perfection— thanks to the civi- 
lising influence which Christianity has happily been exercising 
fornearly two thousand years — proper nouns can still be traced 
to their origin, and there recognised as having, at first, been 
nothing but common nouns. 

ARTICLE X. 

Eighth dffect: Smith does not know in what way common nouns pass 

into being used as proper, 

154. When Smith, therefore, pronounced so confidently 
that the first cave, tree, and fountain with which his savage 
became acquainted were naturally the first objects he would 
designate by proper names ; that these names would become 
common simply through the savage applying them to other 
caves, other trees, and other fountains ; and that all the 
:ommon nouns we have at this day were originally proper, 
le expressed the direct contrary of the real facts. 

He owed this error to his incorrect notion of what con- 
;titutes respectively a proper and a common noun. He 
bought — and at first sight it would seem truly — that a proper 
loun is a name given to a single individual, and a common 
loun a name applied to many. Herein, however, he mistook 
hat which accidentally happens in connection with these 
louns for what properly constitutes their nature. It is, in- 
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deed, customary for a common noun to be applied to many 
individuals, and for a proper noun to be applied to one only; 
but, as I have just said, this is merely accidental. The con- 
trary would not only be possible, but is actually seen in 
practice. Sometimes a common noun is applied to a single 
individual without ceasing on that account to be common, 
and vice versa a proper noun is applied to many individuals 
without ceasing to be proper (146, 151). In point of fact, the 
proper as well as the common noun is never applied except 
to one individual at a time ; their only difference being, as I 
have so often pointed out, that the common noun is taken 
from a certain quality in which many other individuals do or 
may participate ; whereas the proper noun aims direct at the 
individuality itself, which is essentially proper and incom- 
municable. 

The truth, therefore, is, not that proper nouns have gradu- 
ally passed into common, but that those which were once 
common nouns have been made to serve as proper, by trans- 
ferring them to signify that individuality which originally was 
not expressed but only understood.* 

The better to see how this could have been done, we must 
bear in mind that a common noun does not of its own nature 
determine (as a proper noun does) an individual in such a 
way as totally to divide it from all the others which do or 
may share in the common quality whence it has been 
derived (145). It only acquires this determinative force ' from 



* On the cause of the error of Smith, 
as well as on what there is of truth in 
his reasoning, see the next note. The 
same subject has also been treated 
under another aspect by the author in 
his Psychology^ vol. ii. n. 1460, p. 366, 
and n. 1462, p. 370, of the Milan 
edition. Note of P. Perez in his Ros- 
minian Anthology ^ p. 172. — [Trans- 
lators.] 

* Sometimes a common noun is 
used to designate individuals even 
before it passes by general consent into 
being taken as a proper noun. When 
this takes place, the usual practice is to 
supply for the indeterminateness of the 
noun by the external adjuncts accom- 
panying our employment of it. Thus 



when I wish to speak to a stranger 
who happens to be the only person 
before me on the road, I call out, * G<xhi 
man \ I want to speak to you.' 
Hereupon he stops and turns towards 
me, in the belief that he is the indi- 
vidual addressed. Nor can he be 
mistaken in this ; for there is no one 
else there. But if others should 
happen to be there, several would 
perhaps turn round at the same time, 
precisely because the word man which 
I have used is common to them all. 
In that case I should immediately 
determine the one man I mean, by 
pointing my hand at him, by empha- 
tically throwing my voice in his 
direction, or by some other sign calcu- 
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understanding, or, to speak more correctly, an under- 
g expressed by the fact that men mutually agree that 



single him out from among 

this must evactly have been 
nth the first names given to 
rbey must have been commoft 
lives, but employed and re- 
' the speakers as proper. In 
>rds, although each name 

nothing but a commcn 
le speakers always understood 
>ined with the individual, and 
*rred it to the same in their 

In fact, the human mind, 
hat early stage in which it is 
customed to dwell on abstract 
^ays looks at objects in the 

>rder in which the human 
is reflex ideas is as follows : 
of all, the mind has the idea 
•» ji^emral ; but we may safely 

does not reflect on this idea, 
inctly aware of its presence, 
it has reflexly gone over all 

ideas. The series of reflex 
5 not, therefore, begin here. 
! next place the mind, aided 
ises, acquires the perceptions 
lal beings ; and these percep- 
composcd, (a) of a common 
ideas), and (b) of a proper 
the sensible realities). This 
;rm of the perception is that 
it arrests and occupies the 

ily after this, begin those ab- 

whercby man's attention 

lely on the most common 

man does not give a name 
> such ideas as he reflexly 
Consequently, the ideas first 
• him are ideas applied to 
>. Now, I think it is this 
ed Smith into error. From 
eluded that the first words 
er nouas ; which is directly 
e with history and therefore 
n. lie did not observe the 
leas as applied to individuals ; 
Jed that indivi<luals were 
' by means of abstract ideas 
lereas those ideas by which 
» are thought of consist of a 
lement united with the pro- 
eal. Now, I maintain that 



although the ideas first named are not 
abstract, but apphed to individuals — 
that is to say, are perceptions or 
recollections of perceptions — neverthe- 
less the names are given in considera- 
tion of the common element which 
those ideas contain. Hence, although 
the intention of those who use them 
and the peculiar external circumstances 
in which they are used, may give them 
the aptitude for serving as proper 
nouns, they are in themselves common 
nouns. 

If the first ideas named by mad are 
individuated, those which he names 
next are not so, but separated by 
abstraction from the individuals with 
which they are at first united. To 
make this separation, to fix the atten- 
tion on those ideas in an isolated state, 
and lastly to name them, is a subsequent 
intellectual operation. 

I have said that individuated ideas 
are named firom the common element 
contained in them ; and that the apti- 
tude which these common nouns have 
for serving as proper — i.e. designating 
exclusively a particular individual — 
proceeds solely from an implied con- 
ventional understanding on the part of 
those who use them. To see ideas in 
an individuated state, is to see the 
common in the individual. But now 
the question arises as to how the 
common can be seen apart froui the 
individual, and in this state be expressed 
by a name. 

This question divides itself into 
two, namely : (i) How is it possible 
for the human mind to acquire the first 
abstract ideas (universalisations) ; and 
(2) How is it possible for man to give 
these ideas a name ? 

Now, it is evident that if we suppose 
these abstract ideas as already con- 
ceived, there will be no difficulty in 
understanding how man can name them. 

He can do so, either by common 
nouns such as man^ animal, &c. ; or 
by substantives indicating abstract 
ideas, such as humanity, animality, &c. 

With regard to common nouns, he 
is, by the hypothesis, already in pos- 
session of them ; all that remains to ha 
ascertained about these is, how man 
begins to use them purely and simply 
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the name, although ' common ' by its nature, shall be taken 
to signify exclusively a certain particular being. 

Thus the aptitude which the common noun has for being 
applied to a single individual is not expressed in the noun 
itself, but implied by those who make use of it with that 
intent. And the reason why the individuality is not directly 
expressed but only implied, lies precisely in the difficulty 
which the human mind encounters in concentrating its gaze 
on the pure individuality of a being apart from all its 
qualities — a most arduous mental operation, and one of the 
very last to be performed. 

155. But let us proceed: be it well understood, then, 
that the first step which the human mind makes towards 
knowing the individuality of things is to perceive that 
individuality as united and bound up together with all the 
common qualities, and to fix the attention on it less distinctly 
than on them. 

According to this, man at first designates with names the 
common qualities, and afterwards makes use of these names 
for indicating the individuality ; so, however, as to show that 
the idea of that individuality is not as yet distinctly noticed 
by him, and therefore not capable of being expressed by 
itself alone with a strictly proper noun. Indeed, the inven- 
tion of a strictly proper noun is so difficult a task that 
hardly any instances of it can be found even in modem 
languages. 

Returning, therefore, to our savage, and supposing for sake 
of argument that the names of his cave, tree, and fountain 



as common^ and without referring them 
to any one individual. To know how 
he can do this, is to know how he is 
moved to his first abstractions. This, 
therefore, depends entirely on the first 
of our two questions. 

As to the names expressive of 
abstract ideas, there can be again no 
difficulty in explaining the invention of 
them, if w« suppose that man has 
already reached that intellectual stage 
in which he descries the abstract 
qualities of things apart from those 
which are proper ; since he can give a 



name to any idea of whose presence 
to his mind he is distinctly aware. The 
whole of the difficulty, therefore, centres 
on the first question : * How the 
human mind is moved to its first 
abstractions.' 

Now, to be so moved, it requires 
some extent al sign, such as language, 
marking exclusively the quality which 
is being abstracted, and capable of 
fixing his attention on that alone. 
Hence to invent a language suitable for 
this purpose would be quite impossible 
to man in a state of perfect isolation. 
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were to be invented by himself, we should have to describe 
the probable process of his mind during that operation in the 
following way : — 

At the outset, he would notice in his cave, in his tree, in 
his fountain, some one of the more prominent qualities, which 
more readily and vividly struck his senses, as for instance in 
the cave, hollowness ; in the tree, gnarledness, or height ; in 
the fountain, depth or the rising of the water, or some other 
such quality. Then by means of these qualities he would 
invent truly common nouns, which in his mind would be 
equivalent to the propositions : * That which is hollow ; that 
which is gnarled ; that which is deep or rising/ 

Then feeling, as he must do, that the constant supplying 
of his own wants was intimately connected with the particular 
objects in which he had noticed the qualities I have referred 
to, he would very soon make use of those same common 
nouns for designating them — i.e, his particular cave, tree, and 
fountain — pursuant to the law we have stated, that common 
nouns can be made to answer the purpose of proper nouns, 
not, indeed, in virtue of their own nature, but by the intention 
of him who uses them, and the circumstances in which he uses 
them. 

As, however, the supposition is that our savage at this 
stage would know only one cave, one tree, and one fountain, 
he could not apply the names he had invented except to 
these alone. But when he afterwards came to discover other 
caves, other trees, other fountains, he would instantly perceive 
that they possessed qualities similar to those of the objects 
with which he had first become acquainted, and that, there- 
fore, the same names would equally do for them. 

Consequently, he would now apply his names to many 
trees, many caves, and many fountains ; and thus that which 
had been a common noun from the beginning would undergo 
no other change than that of being actually used to indicate 
several individuals at once, each, however, distinct from the 
other, while at first it had been used to designate one only. 
This, then, would be a second step. 

But when circumstances arose of a nature to make our 
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savage feel that it was needful for him to distinguish his own 
cave, &c., from all the others, he Would make a third step; 
but it would not be as yet that of the invention of strictly 
proper names. He would probably distinguish several caves 
of his forest through some addition made to the common noun 
itself in the form, for instance, of the possessive pronoun 
minef thine^ his : saying, my cavern, thy cavern, his cavern, 
&c. ; ^ or in any other form he might think fit for indicating 
the cavern belonging to himself, or to the person he was 
addressing, or to a third person. 

Before arriving at the invention of proper nouns he would 
have still a long way to go. He would have to pass from the 
state of a savage into that of an orderly social being. It 
would be necessary that the society which began in his woods 
and was at first limited to a single family should expand into 
much larger proportions, should attain a very high degree of 
culture and civilisation, and at last the state of perfection— a 
state in which men are not only fully equal to the most subtle 
and most sustained abstractions, but able to keep their minds 
fixed on them — a state in which artificial wants are multi- 
plied, and moral wants developed, diversified, and refined. I 
say artificial and moral wants ; for it is by them that men are 
impelled to draw ever closer and closer distinctions between 
things,^ to divide the greater into lesser classes ; to designate 



* Here also I can appeal to facts. 
The ancient languages supply us with 
many examples of words consisting of a 
common noun ^^dth the possessive pro- 
noun affixed to it. For instance, Sarai 
in Hebrew signifies * My lady ' ; and 
many other Hebrew names ending in 
the letter / arc equivalent to the English 
vty» 

^ The fact mentioned by Captain 
Cook in his account of a small island 
called Wateeoo, which he visited in 
sailing from New Zealand to the 
Friendly Islands, so far from witness- 
ing, as Mr. Dugald Stewart thinks, to 
the truth of Smith's theory, seems 
rather to tell very decisively against 
it ; and while confirming, on the one 
hand, the view which I maintain, it 
affords, on the other, an instance of 
the great difference there is becwecn 



quoting facts and quoting them to the 
purpose. 

Smith and Dugald Stewart will 
have it that the savage first invented 
proper names, and then rendered them 
common through applying them to many 
similar things ; and that these names 
thus applied .stood as substitutes for 
species and genera. Such is the account 
which these philosophers give of species 
and genera. 

Here is Captain Cook's description 
of the fact to which I refer : * The in- 
habitants of this island,' he says, * were 
afraid to come near our cows and horses, 
nor did they fonn the least conception 
of their nature. But the sheep and 
goats did not surpass the limits of their 
ideas, for they gave us to understand 
that they knew them to be birds.* 
And then he adds ; * It will appear 
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•ecies which are narrowest and approach nearest to 
lividual ; to arrange these species in all possible ways, 
iry as well as arbitrary ; and, lastly, to fasten on the 
uals themselves by means of names exclusively signifi- 
of their individuality — ^which is the last and most 
. operation of all. 



ARTICLE XI. 

iefeci : Smith, while professing to explain abstract ideas, gives 

no such explanation at all, 

>. Thus far our consideration has been restricted to the 
ss of language, on the supposition that man was its 
. We have therefore examined only the external pro- 
f the interior operation of the mind, and said nothing as 
how and by means of what faculties this operation must 



credible that human ignorance 
tx make so strange a mistake, 
t being the most distant simili- 
*'ecn a sheep or a goat and any 
mimal. But these people seem 
nothing of the existence of any 
id animals besides hogs, dogs, 
5. Our sheep and goats they 
\ were very different creatures 
: two first, and therefore they 
that they must belong to the 
iss, in which they knew that 
is a considerable variety of 

(Dugald Stewart, EUments^ 
54 ; London, i8ii.) 
ny own part, I should be more 
to think that the distinguished 
sailor, not being sufficiently 
:d with the language of those 
, misunderstood what they 
ing, than to believe that those 
, who had the same senses as 
n, did not see that sheep and 
TC a nearer resemblance to 
i dogs than to birds, 
ince Mr. Dugald Stewart finds 
Ity in accepting this narrative, 
►ntent myself with the remark 
r from its being an illustration 
y in which proper nouns pass 
mon, there is no mention made 
pt of common nouns. Those 

possessed the names of the 
jid not of the individuals, and 
lied those names to such in- 



di\'iduals as came under the species 
signified by them, or could in some 
way be reduced to it. By applying a 
common noun to several individuals 
one does not enlarge its meaning. But 
even if we were to suppose that the is- 
landers in question widened the mean- 
ing of the word birds, the extension 
would be from a narrower species of 
things to a wider, and, therefore, from 
species to species, and not from indi- 
vidual to species ; which is precisely 
the knot of the present difficulty, and 
the solution of which is in no way 
helped by the above narrative. 

Besides, when there is a word re- 
ceived by common usage as signifying 
a given species of things, if anyone 
should happen to employ that word for 
indicating an object not included in the 
said species, it would be more just to 
say that this person errs in the meaning 
of the word or in the judgment where- 
by he assigns a certain object to a spe- 
cies to which it docs not belong, than 
to say that the word itself has received 
a wider signification. Thus, if on see- 
ing a camel I were to call it a horse, 
the only legitimate inference would be 
that I had mistaken either the species 
of the animal or else the meaning of 
the word * horse.* That meaning 
would still remain as it was ; nor could 
it be altered except with the general 
sanction of society. 
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proceed so that it may end in that external result If we 
can succeed in correctly describing all this, the progressive 
steps which we have detailed as taking place in the formation 
of language will have received an adequate and satisfactory 
explanation. 

Most men are satisfied with seeing the process of the 
mind described in its outward manifestation ; because their 
attention is absorbed by the external forms of the discourse. 
This is so much the case that even such a thinker as Dugald 
Stewart, when wishing to account for the formation of genera 
and species, unhesitatingly endorses the views expressed on 
the subject in the passage he has quoted from Smith, and 
declares that * Smith's account appears to him to be equally 
simple and satisfactory.' 

Now, I will admit, for the moment, that the whole of what 
Smith says in that passage is true, and that man did really 
pass from proper to common or appellative names. But I am 
still at a loss to see that our author has in any way explained 
the manner in which man forms those assortments of indivi- 
duals which he afterwards calls genera and species. To tell us 
that man passes from proper to common names is not as yet 
to inform us what takes place in his mind. It is not to 
examine the interior operation corresponding to that trans- 
formation of names, nor to seek what faculties must neces" 
sarily be supposed for such an operation — in a word, it is not 
to give us any clue to the solution of those difficulties which, 
as Dugald Stewart himself says, have caused some philo- 
sophers to look upon the formation of genera and species as 
one of the most perplexing problems in metaphysics. 

ARTICLE XII. 

Tenth defect: The language of Smith throws a veil over tJie true 
point of the difficulty to be overcome in explaining t/ie origin oj 
abstract ideas, 

157. Observe, moreover, how the language of Smith 
tends to mystify the reader respecting the nature of the diffi- 
culties which are to be met in explaining the formation of 
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the ideas of genera and species, or more generally of abstract 
ideas. 

This it does by conveying incorrect notions and, as a con- 
sequence, misleading the mind and preventing it from seeing 
the real knot of the question. 

Smith began by assuming that common names signified 
merely a multitude of individuals ; but we have found that 
they apply only to single individuals of a given species. 

Then in this use of the word * multitude ' for that of 
specks there lurks another fallacy. A multitude of indivi- 
duals always consists of a determinate or at least a finite 
number. The word ' species,* on the contrary, does not indi- 
cate a determinate number, but all possible individuals en- 
dowed with that character or quality which has been assumed 
for determining the species. This difference is of the greatest 
relevance to our question. Let us see how. 

If there be question of explaining how man, after having 
given a name to an individual, may apply the same name to 
five others — and if it be assumed that by that name he means 
to indicate only one individual at a time, without any regard 
to the similarity which this individual has with others — it will 
only be necessary to suppose two faculties in him, namely, 
(i) the faculty of perceiving individuals (singulars), and (2) 
the faculty of indicating each of them by an arbitrary sign. 
He has had in this case five individuals and five signs ; but 
as the signs, as well as the individuals, were independent of 
one another, instead of taking five different signs, he was free 
to repeat the same sign five times over, only attaching a 
different meaning to it each time. 

But if, on the contrary, there is question of explaining 
how a proper has passed into a common name — or, in general, 
of how it was possible for man to invent common names — 
then the problem is changed into this other : * How was it 
possible for man to name individual objects through a quality 
common to all ? * And to answer this it will be necessary to 
suppose in man, not two, but four faculties — namely, (i) the 
faculty of conceiving individuals ; (2) that of fixing his 
attention on their common qualities, or of forming abstract 
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ideas ; (3) that of considering individuals in so far as en- 
dowed with these common qualities ; and (4) that of express- 
ing by words all these things which he knows — that is to 
say, the individuals as such, the common qualities also as 
such, and the individuals in so far as endowed with these 
qualities. This last manner of naming individuals is what 
corresponds to the invention of common names. 

To invent a common name, therefore, is, not to apply a 
proper name to a determinate number of individuals, but to 
designate by a name all the individuals characterised by one 
and the same quality. The inventor does not seek to know 
the number of those individuals. Whether they be few or 
many, it is no concern of his ; for his name stands equally 
good for all, even for those which have only a potential 
existence, and whose number is infinite. 

On the contrary, when the same proper name is repeated 
and applied to several individuals, the repeater is obliged to 
know each of those individuals one after the other. In this 
case none of the individuals which is not present to his mind 
can be said to be called by that name ; whereas a common 
name embraces within its meaning those objects which are not 
individually known by the inventor— nay, which are pure 
possibilities and will never be realised. 

Thus, assuming that a father has given the name of Peter 
to each of nine sons who now compose his family, it does not 
follow that if he were to have a tenth son, Peter must neces- 
sarily be his name. It would simply rest with the father to 
decide whether the Siime name should be repeated, or another 
introduced. So in the event of other sons following : each of 
them might be called Paul, or Anthony, or Andrew, or by 
any other name the father pleased. With common names 
the case is different. The word matiy for instance is not appli- 
cable to one man only, or to those whom the inventor happens 
to know, and specially intends to indicate at the moment. 
Its applicability extends /^r j^? to all the individuals endowed 
with those common qualities which, taken in their assemblage, 
constitute what is known as human nature. No new act of 
the will is ever required to make valid the particular applica- 
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tions of this name ; for they were all virtually decreed 
through that act by which the inventor first imposed it and 
which in his mind was equivalent to this proposition : ' Every 
being which has or will have these qualities, I term a man! 

It is therefore manifest that a decree of this nature 
necessarily presupposes in the mind a universal and abstract 
idea, and is therefore not limited to a particular number, like 
that which is used in the imposition of proper names. 

Let us conclude : to the assertion that a proper name has 
become common merely by being successively applied to 
many individuals, I would reply by the following distinction : 
Either that name has been applied to those individuals so as 
to be proper to each, and then it has not become a common 
name ; therefore the formation of common names has yet to 
be explained. Or else the proper name, being applied to 
many individuals, has acquired a new meaning, so that it now 
signifies, not the individual itself, but its species — that is to say, 
indicates individuals through a quality common to them all ; 
and in this case it remains to be explained how the change 
has been effected. In other words, how has it come to pass 
that the thought of a pure individuality has been replaced in 
the speaker's mind by the thought of a quality common to 
many individuals ; whence did the speaker draw this common 
quality ; and what is this quality which he has conceived and 
which he can separate from everything else and express by a 
distinct name } In short, we are once more confronted by all 
those ideological problems of the Schoolmen of old, over 
which the elegant little narrative of Smith and Dugald 
Stewart may, indeed, throw a veil concealing them from the 
notice of incautious readers, but the solution of which is 
thereby rendered none the less necessary or diflScult if we are 
to account for the existence of ideas. 

On the supposition, then, that man has no other faculty 
but that of perceiving individual objects, it is quite impossible 
to explain the invention of common names, or the ideas of 
genera and species. Smith and Dugald Stewart, in their 
eagerness to make us believe that a proper name becomes 
common simply by being applied to a certain number of 
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individuals, and that therefore a common name represents 
merely a * multitude/ forgot to inform us of how many 
individuals that multitude ought to consist ; whether of two, 
or three, or four, &c. ; and it was well that they did so, since, as 
we have said, a common name is applicable of its own nature 
to all the individuals possible of a given species ; and their 
number is infinite. 

158. As a further proof of the erroneousness of the 
opinion that a proper name becomes common simply by 
being applied to a certain number of individuals,* I may point 
out an absurdity which would follow from it. If what 
changes a proper name into common is its application to a 
certain number of individuals, clearly for every additional 
application the name will be 'more common,' or, which 
comes to the same, it will denote a wider species of things ; 
which is evidently false. Thus if a father has given the 
name of Peter to two of his sons, this name, according to 
Smith, has already become * common ; ' but if he should go 
on applying it to three or four, it will be more common ; and 
still more so, if to five, or six, or seven. 

Certainly, if one wishes to abuse the meaning of the 
phrase common name, the thing may pass. One may very 
well, in a certain sense, call common that proper name which 
is applied to a number of distinct individuals — e.g. to those 
three, four, five, whose name happens to be Peter. But this 
is not the sense in which that phrase is used either by 
grammarians or by philosophers. It does not bring to our 
mind either a species or a genus of things ; and our business 

* Our philosophers do not think it favourite theory ? Have the precaution 
worth their while to support this to frame from the first a proposition 
opinion by proofs. They suppose it which implicitly contains that theory, 
taken for granted by the reader. Their Then declare positively that the pro- 
mode of reasoning is as follows : * A position is certain ; or suppose it 
name is common when it is applied to generally admitted ; or, if it suit you 
many individuals. Therefore, to invent better, imply it throughout your dis- 
a common name, man has only to course. Then analyse it and draw 
apply a proper name to many indi- from it explicitly the theory which was 
viduals.' The argument would be already there ; and the thing is done, 
perfect, provided the major proposition or rather it was done from the moment 
were certain ; but there lies the weak that your gratuitous premiss was un- 
point By a method like this you may suspectingly swallowed by your readers, 
demonstrate anything you please. Do The method is a most convenient one. 
you wish to establish some strange but 
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here is to explain how the ideas of genera and species are 
formed. Speaking in the first sense, the name becomes more 
common in proportion to the number of the individuals to 
whom it is successively applied. But in the sense understood 
in this our present discussion, a common name is common 
irom the very first ; nor does its commonness increase by 
adding ever so much to the number of its applications ; for, 
as we have so often seen, it belongs of its own nature to all 
the individuals, not only actual but potential, of a given 
species. Take, for instance, the word many apply it succes- 
sively to one, to two, to three, to ten, to a hundred, or to a 
thousand human beings ; will it mean anything more than an 
individual possessed of human nature quite irrespective of 
: number, time, or place } Will its commonness ever be 
enlarged beyond that which it originally had } No. 

159. From the systems of philosophers I appeal to the 
good sense of anyone. For a philosopher who stands 
formally pledged to a certain opinion, dreading the conse- 
quence which a frank and complete avowal of error would 
involve, is sometimes apt to deny that which is quite plain to 
everyone else ; whereas any ordinary person with an average 
amount of good sense, is very well able to pronounce on 
matters that fall within his competence, as is, for instance, the 
signification of words, which is not by any means the 
exclusive property of philosophers, and, fortunately, cannot 
be so readily altered by their cavils. I take, then, the word 
Man^ though any other name would do as well, and I ask, 
Does this word denote only a certain number of individuals ? 
Or is not its meaning equally applicable to an indeterminate 
and indefinite number of individuals, to every being which 
exists, actually or potentially, with human nature in it 1 

Now, if a common name, taken in the ordinary sense, 
includes the idea of the possibility of other individuals besides 
those in actual existence, it remains to be explained what 
this possibility linked with common names is ; and how we 
come to have an idea which makes the meaning of a word 
fully as extensive as that possibility. 

That everyone who uses a common name includes in its 
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meaning the idea of the possibility of all the individuals of 
the species which the name expresses, is an undeniable fact 
And this idea is not merely universal but universal in the 
highest degree ; for it has nothing to do with the individuals ] 
themselves: it only enables us to conceive an indefinitely 
greater and greater number of them. 

Let us imagine a class of intellectual beings of such a 
nature as to be devoid of the power of conceiving this possi- 
bility, and therefore incapable of perceiving any but a given 
number of individuals. The perceptive power of these sin- 
gular beings might be very unevenly distributed. In some it 
might be restricted to only five individuals ; in others it might 
extend to ten ; while again in others it might reach up to as 
many as a hundred, or a thousand, or a million, and soon; 
but never beyond an appointed limit, which it would be im- 
possible for them to transcend. Now, with an intelligence like 
this let us compare that of man. He has, indeed, the power 
of perceiving a certain number of individuals actually existent 
— five, ten, a hundred, a thousand, &c. ; but he can also in 
each case add, by a capacity natural to him, the concept of 
all the individuals existing only potentially, which is a very 
great deal more. 

Now, the beings of the class we have imagined could 
invent no other than proper names ; man, on the contrary, 
is able to invent common names, because his mind can con- 
ceive individuals in the state of pure possibility. And even if 
those beings were supposed to apply the same proper name 
to each of the individuals perceived by them (although this 
also would be impossible), the name would never be any other 
than proper (146)-; no common name would have been in- 
vented. Man, on the contrary, has power to invent common 
names; because, as I have said, he is able (i) to name an 
individual object in so far as endowed with a quality which 
can be held in common with it by other individual objects, 
irrespective of number, time, and place ; and (2) to conceive 
the possibility of the indefinite repetition of such quality in 
any number whatsoever of like individuals. 

160. In the signification of every common name, therefore, 
the following ideas are included: (i) the idea of a qtudity\ 
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(2) tlic idea of the aptitude of that quality to belong to an 
individual ; (3) the idea of Xh^ possibility of the same quality 
being shared in by an indefinite number of individuals. And 
these same ideas are all included in every specific as well as 
generic idea. For a common name expresses a quality con- 
ceived as possible to be shared in by an indefinite number of 
individuals ; and that quality is what constitutes cither a 
species or a genus, as the case may be. 

What are we, then, to conclude } That Smith's way of 
accounting for the formation of the ideas of genera and species 
is a failure. Reduced to few and clear expressions, his rea- 
soning comes to the following : * Proper names become 
common by being successively applied to many individuals. 
These names so applied hold in man's mind the place of the 
Wcas of species and genera.' 

My reply, stated also in a few words, is this : The mere 
application of a proper name to many individuals does not 
make it common. To become common that name must 
change its meaning. It must, instead of designating indi- 
viduals by what constitutes their individuality, denote them 
by means of some quality which they hold in common. For 
this purpose an internal operation of the mind is required ; 
because it is only by the mind that the meaning of a word 
can be changed. But the mind cannot change the meaning 
of that name except (i) by directing it to signify a common 
quality, whereas previously it signified the individuality alone ; 
(2) by conceiving that quality as possible to be possessed by 
an indefinite number of individuals. 

It is not, therefore, the common name that holds in our 
mind the place of these ideas ; but it is these ideas that give 
:hc name its signification. In other words, it is through ideas 
that the mind transforms proper into common names. 

Therefore, even if it were true (which it is not) that man 
invents proper names first, and then renders them common, 
ive are still left in the dark as to how he comes to form the 
ideas of genera and species ; for these ideas must be in his 
mind antecedently to, or at least simultaneously with, his 
invention of common names. 

VOL. I. K 
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ARTICLE XIII. 

What form the ideological problem takes in the reasonings of Smith and 

Dugald Stewart, 

i6i. If what I have said thus far is correct, the theory of 
Smith and Dugald Stewart contributes nothing to the solu- 
tion of the difficulty which I proposed at the beginning of 
this work. 

Viewed in reference to the special question which we have 
now been discussing — namely, of the origin of the ideas of 
genera and species — that difficulty takes the following shape : 
* We cannot form a generic or a specific idea without having 
the idea of a common quality ; and we cannot form the idea 
of a common quality without making a judgment. But a 
judgment presupposes the idea of a common quality, or of 
one of those very classes of things which go by the name of 
genera and species. How, then, is it possible for us to begin 
making judgments if all our ideas of common qualities, all 
our universal ideas, are acquired, and there is none innate in 
our minds ? ' 

ARTICLE XIV. 
The system of the Nominalists docs not solve the ideological problem. 

162. Smith and Dugald Stewart, and Nominalists gene- 
rally, have taken to denying the existence of universals and 
pronouncing them to be mere wordSy as the only means which 
they knew of disposing of the terrible questions : * Whence 
are these mysterious universals ? How is it possible for the 
human mind to come by them } * 

Indeed, the difficulty which forms the main theme of the 
present work, and which may be called the Syrtis of philoso- 
phy, always confronts us when we seek to explain the forma- 
tion of uniyersals. Many of the modern philosophers, not 
knowing how to get out of this difficulty, have sought to per- 
suade theniselvcs that it is only a chimera, and that therefore, 
as Dugald Stewart says, what the ancients (poor creatures !) 
considered ^ one of the most difficult problems in oieta- 
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• 

physics ' has a very simple solution/ such as that given by 
Smith. 

But thus to evade the force of a difficulty is not to solve 
it ; for words can never fill the place of things, nor common 
names be a substitute for universal ideas. On the contrary, 
no common name can be formed without there being in the 
mind the corresponding universal idea. 

This seems self-evident. But what truth is there which 
philosophers will not deny if they do not like it } 

And since the number of Nominalists, who imagine that 
they have discovered a very easy way of overcoming so grave 
a difficulty, is nowadays on the increase (a.d. 1830), I think 
it will not be useless to demonstrate still more clearly that 
the arguments by which Dugald Stewart seeks to corroborate 
his opinion are mere fallacies, and vitiated, every one of them, 
by 2l petitio principii. 

ARTICLE XV. 
Haw Dugald Stewarfs error originated. 

163. Words which have no meaning are but worthless 
sounds ; nor can they be of any use to us as a means of 
interchanging our thoughts. This proposition would seem to 
be as clear as noonday. 

Now, general terms, as common names are, do not signify 
particular individuals. Therefore, they must either have no 
meaning at all, or signify universal ideas. 

This argument could alone have sufficed to convince Mr. 
Dugald Stewart that to suppose that universal ideas have no 
existence, and that what we call a universal idea is in reality 
nothing but a word, was an absurdity. It is an argument so 
simple and so conclusive that one may well wonder how it 
could have escaped the attention of the Scottish philosopher. 
164. If I were to offer a conjecture as to what may have 
been the cause of such an oversight, I would say that it was 
this : he found that he could describe the use which we make 
of general terms or common names without once introducing 
the words getter ay species ^ titiiversal ideas ; and having suc- 
ceeded in eliminating these words from the discourse, he 

K z 
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thought he had also succeeded in proving that we could dis- 
pense with the ideas attached to them. 

Let us hear how he accounts for the use of general tenns: 
* When we speak of conceiving or understanding a general 
proposition, we mean nothing more than that we have a coik 
viction (founded on ©ur previous use of the words in whidi it 
is expressed), that we have it in our power, at pleasure, to 
substitute instead of the general terms some one of the indi- 
viduals comprehended under them.' * By this passage it 
seems to me that he wished to say : In using general terms 
(common names) we have no need of connecting universal 
ideas with them. All that we require is, to have contracted 
the habit of substituting for them in our minds, ad libitum, 
one or another of the individuals which they designate. 
Given, then, that we have the power to conceive individual 
objects, and that wc have formed the habit of using words in 
the manner aforesaid, the formation of reasonings of general 
signification can be readily explained. Thus it is, according 
to him, that words take the place of universal ideas. 

ARTICLE XVI. 
The theory of Dugald Steioart sins by a petitio principiL 

165. But in the argument of our philosopher there is a 
petitio principii. 

To show this I argue as follows : How do you account 
for the habit which you say we contract, of substituting for 
a given general term, not individuals taken at random, but 
only certain individuals designated and determined by that 
term } For example, you never take the term man to signify 
a beast or a stone, but always an individual of the human 
species. What is the reason of this } Is there, perhaps, in 
the term taken materially an intrinsic virtue which prevents 
your taking it in any sense but one ? This you can by no 
means say ; for between the word materially taken and the 
individuals signified by it there is no necessary connection. 

' Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mindy chap. iv. sec. 3, p. 196 ; 
London ed, 181 1. 
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The word itself is a mere sound, although it often reminds 
us of things which are neither sound nor anything like it. I 
should wish to know what connection the sound which you 
utter when you say man has with the individual designated 
by it Between that sound and this individual there can be 
no other connection than such as is established by our mind. 

166. You will say that this connection is arbitrary ; and I 
agree with you so far as this, that in case it were proposed 
by the word man to signify what we now call animal^ and 
the proposal were unanimously agreed to by a society, the 
members of that society would understand one another when 
using that word to signify animal^ just as we now understand 
one another in using it in the more restricted sense of human 
king. 

Well, then, let it be granted that the power of substituting 
for a given common name certain individuals, and not any 
others, is simply the result of a free conventional understand- 
ing. But here comes the difficulty. I ask : How can such a 
result be brought about ? Perhaps by connecting with that 
name a fixed number of individuals. Doubtless this may be, 
if we suppose, for example, a compact to the effect that three 
different men shall be called by one and the same name, for 
which no individual may be substituted save one or another 
of these men. But either this would be only a proper name — 
that is, a word chosen arbitrarily for signifying each of the 
three men (146) — or, if it were a common name (as, for ex- 
ample, the word friend), the determination of its meaning to 
one or other of the said three men would be due to the 
compact in question ; and in this case two things instead of 
one would have to be accounted for — ue. (i) how is it that the 
name is * common ' } (2) how can a name which is common 
be used as * proper * ? In short, the difficulty to be solved is : 
Whence comes it that we connect certain individuals with one 
of those names which are called * common ' ? And this 
difficulty, make what suppositions you will, can never be 
avoided. 

As I have already said, the question is not as to how we 
can substitute for common names certain individuals which we 
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have numbered and determined for that purpose beforehand. 
If this were the only question there would be no difficulty in 
it We should only require an association of ideas or a 
simple reminiscence, which, on our hearing that word, would 
awaken in us the thought of one of those two, three, five, ten, 
determinate individuals, to designate which exclusively we 
have appointed it. The case stands far otherwise with com- 
mon names. What must be explained in regard to a common 
name is, how we are able to substitute for it, not an individual 
purposely determined upon beforehand from among a fixed 
number of individuals experimentally known by us, but an 
individual taken from an indefinite number, including, not 
only those which have subsisted or subsist now without 
falling under our experience, but also that inexhaustible 
number whose existence is and shall ever be merely potential. 
Thus, for example, when we use the common name horsCf 
it is not by any means necessary that we should substitute in 
its stead one of the subsistent horses which we have seen, nor 
yet one of those which subsist without our having seen them. 
Indeed, that word, taken by itself, does not mean a subsistent 
horse at all. And even were we obliged to substitute for it 
one of the subsistent horses, would it not be indiflferent which 
of them we substituted } But why indiflferent ? Is it per- 
haps because we have seen one by one every member of the 
equine family in this world, and made as many distind 
compacts to call each of them horse} This certainly canno' 
be the reason. The thought of our imposing a name on s( 
many animals one by one, and of our neighbours entering 
into so many compacts with us, is too ludicrous to be enter 
tained. Especially when we consider that horses are onl) 
one of the multitudinous species of things for each of whicl 
we require a separate name so as to render possible our dail) 
intercourse with one another. If, then, to have a commor 
name for which we may be able to substitute this or tha 
individual, we must follow the process traced out by oui 
philosopher, we may as well give up the hope of evei 
possessing one. And what would put a climax to our mis- 
fortune would be this, that as often as a new individual thing 
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liappened to appear, we could not know its name without 
lesuming the task which we had so laboriously gone through 
before ; and thus our whole life would have to be consumed 
in the drudgery of imposing names. What a prospect ! . 

167. No ; it is not in this way that common names are 
formed. We connect with them, not a determinate number 
of individuals cognised one after the other, but a species of 
individuals — that is to say, all possible individuals charac- 
terised by a common quality. When using a common name 
we, indeed, substitute individuals for it, but individuals taken 
(i) not at random ; for if this were the case there would no 
longer be any distinction of species or of genera ; and (2) not 
in consequence of conventional understandings made in 
reference to particular individuals ; for this would be an 
infinite process. On the contrary, the substitution (i) pro- 
ceeds in accordance with a universal rule, that makes us see 
whether the individuals are possessed of the common quality 
on account of which the common name has been imposed ; 
and (2) it is not limited to individuals known to us, nor yet 
to such as exist around us or anywhere, but is open alike to 
all individuals that are possible^ or mentally conceivable as 
possessed of that common quality. 

Hence it is that so soon as one of the individuals pos- 
sessed of that quality comes under our notice, even though 
for the first time, we at once know what to call it, being 
already acquainted with the species to which it belongs, and 
with the name by which that species is denoted. 

168. Therefore, the substitution-theory, as unfolded by 
Dugald Stewart, is of no avail for explaining the difficulty in 
hand ; since the substitution of which he speaks could not 
extend either to things merely possible, or to those which are 
not individually known to us ; both of which classes fall, 
nevertheless, within the scope of our thought. 

Consequently, by denying on the one hand the necessity 
of universal ideas, and by maintaining on the other that it is 
enough if, when speaking, we substitute certain determinate 
individuals in the place of common names, our philosopher 
simply contradicts himself, inasmuch as the power to make 
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this substitution essentially implies the possession of uni- 
versal ideas. Without these ideas we could not know which 
among all the individuals ought to be substituted for a given 
common name rather than for another. In other words, 
before one can call anything by its right name, one must 
needs know to what species or genus the thing belongs. 
Thus, so long as a flower remains hidden from me under 
the grass, I cannot apply to it the name o{ flower \ but the 
instant it is uncovered and I see it, I know that it belongs 
to the class of things called flowers. 

ARTICLE XVII. 
Another error of Dugald Stewart, 

169. Similar to the above is the error committed by 
Dugald Stewart where he expresses his views on the forma- 
tion of common names in this other way : * According to 
this view of the process of the mind, in carrying on general 
speculations, that IDEA which the ancient philosophers 
considered as the essence of an individual is nothing more 
than the particular quality or qualities in which it resembles 
other individuals of the same class, and in consequence of 
which a generic name is applied to it. It is the possession of 
this quality that entitles the individual to the generic appel- 
lation, and which therefore may be said to be essential to its 
classification with that particular genus. But as all classifica- 
tions are to a certain degree arbitrary, it does not necessarily 
follow that it is more essential to its existence as an 
individual than various other qualities, which we are 
accustomed to regard as accidental ; in other words (if I 
may borrow the language of modern philosophy ^ ), this 
quality forms its nominal, but not its real essence.* ^ 

170. Whoever examines this passage can easily see in it 
the style of an author who, not feeling quite sure of his main 
point for want of clear proof, seeks to uphold it by ^ 

* Poor modem philosophy if this Human Miiid^ chap. iv. sec. 2, p. i73 ' 
s its language ! > London ed. 181 1. 

2 EUmctits of the Philosophy of the 
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reasoning filled with that sort of phrases which, without 
hying down anything fully definite, are yet, when taken 
together, sufficiently plausible to make one believe that there 
is a logical connection of ideas even when such is not the 
case. 

To begin with the last part, I would remark that the 
proposition * this quality forms the nominal but not the real 
essence* supposes that there are two essences instead of 
one; and therefore admits more than the author wishes to 
deny. 

171. But I will not be too exacting about the use of 
vords ; I will only ask whether by nominal essence Dugald 
Stewart means a mere word, as would seem from his way of 
expressing himself in other places, as well as from the aim of 
kis reasoning, which is to prove that universals are nothing. 

If he takes a nominal essence as being more than a mere 
Word, then all his reasoning is thrown away ; for in this 
case general terms (or common names) would express 
something beyond themselves, something objective. 

172. Now, that this is his view of a nominal essence we 
know from his words in the passage just quoted, for he says 
that this essence is a quality truly possessed by the individual, 
and also that * it is the possession of this quality that entitles 
the individual to the generic appellation.* * If this quality 
were nothing, the individual could not possess it, nor receive 
from it the name of the genus. Moreover, he admits in the 
human mind the faculty of thinking of one of the qualities of 
an individual without thinking of the others which equally 
enter into its composition : as for instance when he writes, 
'The classification of different objects supposes a power of 
attending to some of their qualities or attributes without 
attending to the rest' * 

We have, then, three admissions from him — namely, (i) 
that the several qualities of individuals are something real ; 
(2) that wc have the faculty of thinking of each of these 
qualities by itself alone, and apart from the individuals in 

* Elements^ &c., chap. iv. sec. 2, p. 173; London ed. 181 1. 

* Ibid. p. 155. 
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which it exists ; (3) that when we think of these quah'ties 
alone and isolated, we have before our mind a veritable 
object, because they are true. 

Let us apply this to the qualities of bodies, such as 
colour, flavour, smell, sonorousness, size, hardness, fluidity, 
&c. Now, as we are not at present treating of the question 
of the existence of bodies, but assuming with Dugald Stewart 
this existence to be real, it will be enough for us to bear in 
mind that, according to his own principles, we have as many 
distinct objects of our thought as are the corporeal qualities. 
But if so, the names of these qualities — i,e, the words colmr^ 
flavour^ &c (all of them abstract words)— must likewise have 
an objective meaning. They are not, therefore, mere sounds; 
there is something truly corresponding to them, that is to 
say, the qualities themselves — whatever these may be in the 
things in which they are found. But if abstract words really 
signify something, it follows that the same must be said of 
common or appellative names, such as coloured^ flavourd^ 
&c., bodyy man^ &c. ; because these names merely signify in 
general that which lias colour^ that which has flavour^ &c., ttuxi 
which has corporeity ^ t/iat which has humanity ^ &c. Therefore, 
on Dugald Stewart's own showing, common names are not 
meaningless words, but truly significative of an object 
distinct from them. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

Other errors of Dugald Stewart : the inadequacy 0/ his theory to soh'C 
the ideological problem isfurtJier demonstrated. 

173. Here Dugald Stewart might reply: I accept your 
proof that abstract as well as common names indicate some- 
thing truly objective, and I am therefore ready to cancel 
whatever I may have in any way intimated to the contrary. 
But what I still maintain is, that that objective something is 
merely * the particular quality, or aggregate of qualities, on 
account of which one individual resembles others.' As, 
then, this quality or aggregate of qualities is only in the 
individuals, it cannot itself be any other than individual or 
particular. There is, therefore, no universal here. 
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I shall certainly not reopen the question proposed by 
Plato, as to whether abstract qualities have an existence 
outside of a mind, and distinct from the individual beings in 
which we see them realised. This would in no way serve my 
present purpose. Very willingly do I concede to Mr. Dugald 
Stewart that the qualities of which we are speaking do not 
exist outside of a mind, except iffthe individuals themselves. 
But he, on his part, has conceded that our mind has the 
power of considering these qualities, and does actually con- 
sider them separately from the individuals, just as if they 
existed by themselves alone. Indeed, this is a fact about 
which there can be no doubt. 

Now, such being the fact, the conclusion which I draw from 
it is, that our mind has a universal for the immediate object 
of its attention ; because a quality considered separately 
from the individual is a universal wholly independent of the 
word which expresses it. 

174. If I can succeed in making this last assertion good, 
I believe the following consequences will flow from it: (i) 
that our mind can have a universal for its object ; (2) that to 
this object we can give a name ; (3) that, therefore, there are 
names which express universals, and hence are not words 
devoid of objective meaning, for which we through mere 
habit substitute certain individuals. 

When we say that a quality considered by our mind 
separately from the individual is a universal, we mean neither 
niore nor less than that we can conceive it as existing in an 
indefinite number of individuals : and in the ordinary accep- 
tation of language, * to be conceivable as existing in an 
indefinite number of individuals,' or * to be a universal,' or 
'to be common,' is aU one and the same. 

To the existenceof a quality as universal corresponds its 
existence as particular : by which is meant an existence that 
cannot be conceived as common to many individuals, but 
only as determined and proper to one individual. 

What renders a universal or common quality particular is 
the individuality of the being to which it is applied. Hence, 
SQ long as qualities are not conceived by us as existing in 
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determinate individuals, they remain common for us; sothatj 
we are at liberty to associate them with any individual «e| 
please. But no sooner are they conjoined with an individual 
than they are also individualised through it, and therefore aie 
called particular : hence the whiteness, size, &c., of one body 
is not the whiteness, size, &c., of another body. 

Since, then, on the one hand a quality is particular only 
in so far as it really exists in an individual, and on the other, 
as Mr. Dugald Stewart himself allows, we can think of a 
quality without thinking of the individual to which it belongs, 
I conclude that we have the power of conceiving it simply as 
possible to be realised, and this quite irrespectively of any of 
its actual realisations — which is what Dr. Reid calls simflt 
appre/tetision, and Dugald Stewart seems to call conception. 
And if we have this power, then I maintain that the object 
before our mind in this case is a universal in the sense which 
Ideologists attribute to this word. The quality of whiteness, 
for example, is not conjoined with any one body so e;xclu- 
sively that we may not conceive it as communicable to an 
indefinite number of bodies ; so much so that if we had 
creative power we could, through the idea which we have 
of this quality, produce any number of white bodies we 
thought fit. 

175. Hence it follows that the whiteness so conceived by 
our mind is not a meaningless word, as Dugald Stewart 
seems to hold ; neither is it any of those whitenesses v/hich 
we have seen really existing in white bodies. I say it is not 
any of these whitenesses, because every one of them was par- 
ticular ; and, as we have said, a particular whiteness is in the 
particular body in such a manner that it cannot be transferred 
from it to any other body, nor yet be common to many bodies 
even in thought. 

For how could I conceive the whiteness of one body trans- 
ferred to another body, without the first being deprived of its 
whiteness } Either the body of which I speak is white only 
at the surface, while its bulk is of another colour, or else it is 
white all through — like chalk, for example, which, owing also 
to its friableness, leaves its own colour on the bodies ovet 
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which it is rubbed. Now, let the reader consider the differ- 
ences between bodies being made white by means of the 
whiteness really existing in a particular body, and being made 
white by means of the idea of whiteness in general, which, as 
I contend, is in our mind. 

First difference. However white a body may be, it cannot 
communicate its whiteness to other bodies, unless it be friable, 
and this to a degree sufficient to allow the removal from it of 
those white particles which are to cover the surface of the 
body to be coloured. On the contrary, he who being, as we 
suppose, possessed of creative power, brings into existence a 
number of white bodies, simply copies in each case from the 
klea of whiteness he has in his mind, and which has certainly 
no need of friableness or any such quality in order to be com- 
municated to bodies. 

Second difference. If the body which is used for giving 
whiteness to another has but a very thin coat of this colour, 
the process will cause its own whiteness to fade, or even to 
vanish altogether. On the contrary, the creation of white 
bodies by the intelligent being of whom we speak, would 
neither destroy nor cause the least diminution in his idea of 
whiteness in general. 

Third difference. Supposing even that the colouring body 
is friable and white all through — as, for instance, chalk — it 
cannot whiten another body without suffering a loss propor- 
tionate to the amount of whiteness which it imparts. It will, 
no doubt, still present a white appearance, but not the same 
white surface it exhibited before. This surface has gone from 
it, and passed to the other body. 

Hence we may draw the conclusion that, speaking accu- 
rately, it cannot be said that by the whitening process the 
whiteness really existent in one body is communicated to 
another. All that takes place in that process is, that a multi- 
tude of white particles are removed, as I have just said, from 
the first body, and given to the second instead. But a removal, 
a change of place, is not a communication. 

It is thus manifest that the whiteness really inherent in a 
particular body is so strictly particular as to be wholly in- 
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communicable. It cannot, then, be, with its identical self, in 
more than one body at the same time. 

On the contrary, a being capable of creating could never 
be imagined as taking off their real whiteness from existing 
bodies in order to give it to such others as he chose to create. 
He could only be conceived to give existence to the new par- 
ticular whitenesses, by taking for his exemplar the general 
whiteness which his mind contemplates. 

Fourth difference. Even if a white body were supposed 
to share its whiteness with others, it could not go on doing 
this ad infinitiimy since by each fresh communication of itself 
it must necessarily suffer a diminution in its mass, and at last 
disappear altogether. 

Not so with the idea of whiteness in general. By means 
of this idea a being possessed of creative power could go on 
producing white bodies to any extent, without the idea itself 
ever growing less, or being less capable of other and other 
realisations ad infinitum. 

Therefore, the ideal whiteness which would enable the said 
being to create an indefinite number of bodies, is not that 
particular and essentially incommunicable whiteness which is 
received in an individual body. 

176. Nor would it do to say, that a being possessed of 
creative power would produce white bodies by virtue of this 
power alone, without having any need of the idea of white- 
ness. For we must bear in mind that creative force, taken 
by itself alone, does not determine its possessor to create 
bodies of one colour rather than another ; nay, it cannot even 
be conceived as determined to the act of creation at all, unless 
the mind present to it the objects to be created. 

In the same manner it would be unreasonable to object 
that because creation is a thing which transcends our way of 
understanding, and cannot, therefore, be brought within our 
rules of reasoning, the supposition I have made of a creating 
being is no solid basis for an argument. For I have not 
introduced this supposition as the basis on which to raise my 
argument, but simply as a means of better elucidating the 
point in discussion. For the validity of my argument it 
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nrould be sufficient to suppose a man who imagines to himself 

any number of possible white bodies he pleases, and then ask 

whether the whiteness thus imagined by him is identically 

the same whiteness which he has actually seen in individual 

bodies ; and it seems to me evident that it is not, even as it 

seems evident that it is not the whiteness which a creating 

being would impart to the bodies produced by him. The 

whiteness actually seen in individual bodies is inseparable 

fipom them, individual in its nature, and not communicable ; 

whereas the whiteness which one imagines in possible bodies 

can be communicated indefinitely. 

To be convinced beyond the possibility of doubt, that one 
of these two whitenesses is not the other, we have only to 
consider that while, on the one hand, we are all conscious of 
perceiving the whiteness of white bodies, whenever we see 
them, and understand very well that the particular whiteness 
of those bodies is inseparable from them, we are, on the other 
hand, equally conscious of having it in our power to imagine 
other and other bodies similar in whiteness to those we have 
seen. 

Let us suppose that at a given moment a man brings up 
simultaneously before his imagination all the white bodies he 
has seen in his life. Could he not then still picture to himself 
as many more bodies, also white, but only possible to exist } 
Now, I ask, is the whiteness of this additional array of bodies 
imagined and conceived by this man the same as that which 
he had really seen in existing bodies, or is it another ? It 
cannot certainly be the same ; for the whiteness of the bodies 
seen is strictly individual ; and we have supposed that all the 
white bodies ever seen by him are present to his interior 
sight. It is clear, then, that no matter how many cases of 
whiteness may have fallen under our experience, there is still 
in us the power of conceiving other similar cases without end 
—I mean, cases of a whiteness which is not real, but only 
pictured by the imagination, nay, only conceived in thought. 
I say, only conceived in thought, for it must be remembered 
that here we are speaking purely of the objects of thought. 
177. If our capabilities extended no further than to recalling 
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the whiteness which we had actually seen in individual bodies; 
it might then well be said that the only faculty which we 
sessed, in addition to the faculty of sense, would be that of] 
the reminiscence of phantasms. But besides the faculties of 
sense and reminiscence, we have also, as all admit, the faculty 
of simple conception, as well as the imaginative faculty, by 
means of which we may, if we wish, go on indefinitely multi- 
plying to ourselves individual objects similar to those which 
we have seen. Now, it is of the existence in us of these last 
two faculties that an account must be given ; and given it 
cannot be so long as we suppose with Dugald Stewart that 
our mind is devoid of universal ideas — i,e. ideas represent- 
ing qualities detached from the individuals — and of the power 
of attributing these qualities to an indefinite number of 
merely possible or thinkable individuals.' 



' Galluppi and Degerando, in con- 
sequence of what had been said by Dr. 
Reid, declared themselves against ideas 
as defined by the ancients i.e, as re- 
presentations of external p^>r/j-and 
this on the ground that, if that defini- 
tion were admitte<l, the truth of ideas, 
or their conformity with the objects re- 
presented, would be imjwssible to prove, 
and that thus scepticism would be inevit- 
able. * Ideas/ says Galluppi, * are true, 
not because they accord with the objects, 
but because they act immediately on the 
objects and take hold of them.' Deger- 
ando writes : * In the primitive truths, 
ideas invest and take an immediate hold 
of the objects ; I grant him this doctrine.* 
(Oitique de la Connaissance^ vol. i. 
pp. 38, 41.) 

As I have already observed (n. 106), 
the Schoolmen had seen this difficulty, 
and, in order to meet it, hail said that 
ideas are not the objects of our thoughts, 
but simply the means through which 
our mind perceives the objects. But 
this solution, taken in its primd facie 
sense, did not explain the difficulty, 
but merely removed it a step. The 
same remark may be applied to the 
theory of Galluppi and of the other 
authors I have named. 

* Ideas take hold of and invest ex- 
ternal objects:* this is a strange sen- 
tence, and savours much more of poetry 
than of philosophy. There is no neces- 



sity for it ; and moreover it is false and 
al^urd. 

But, leaving' this aside, I have to 
ol)serve that it is not enough to knov 
whether — to use the language of oar 
philosophers— ideas invest and take 
hold of the objects themselves. It is 
nece5M«iry to know furthermore whether 
this is only accidental to some ideas, or 
whether it constitutes their very nature. 

If it constitutes the very nature of 
ideas, it must be true of all of them ; 
for nothing can exist without that which 
constitutes its nature. 

If it is only accidental to some ideas, 
then the original question returns ; and 
we must (i) define what is an idea ; and 
(2} explain how it happens that ideas 
invest and take hold of external objects ; 
for, this being only accidental to them, 
they could exist without it. 

Now, I maintain that not all our 
ideas can be such as to invest and take 
hold of their external objects really ex- 
istent, and that this union with those 
objects is not essential to their nature. 

To prove this, I make use of all 
those arguments by which the differ- 
ence between ideas and real things^ as 
also their independence of each other, 
is established. For example, whiteness 
considered in general is different from and 
independent of the real whiteness which 
we see on a wall ; and not only white- 
ness considered in general, but also the 
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if we have the power of which I speak, and if, therc- 
irhiteness which we conceive only as possible is not 
ness really existing in the particular individuals 
have seen (for by the definition it stands before our 
)lly apart from the individuals to which it really 
I contend that it is not, and cannot be, a mere 
.Ithough what I have already said in reference to 
names seems sufficient to demonstrate this, I will 
jss prove it also in another way. The strong 



liteness of an individual 
d merely by way of simple 

nction between our ideas 
things of which we think 

them is established by 
e in a similar way. He 

if it were true that our 
d and took hold of real 
d necessarily follow that no 
take place in these things 
rresponding change in the 
; of them. For instance, 
ecause I believe him to be 
ow, Paul might alter for 
hout my knowing it, and i 
J on loving him as before, 
rom this that I love Paul 
ink him to be, and not for 
ly is ; in other words, I 
e is in my idea, and not 
nself. Therefore, my idea 
est and take hold of his 
le were always in my idea 
is in his own self, I should 

him for his virtue the 
: he became a bad man. 
the good opinion I have 
ht be altered without any 
; place in him. He might 
s ever, while I, deceived 
some false appearance, 
ill of him. In this case, 
stine, ' in illo homine nihil 
in mente autem mea mu- 
e ipsa a^stimatlo quae de 
habebat et aliter habet ' 
, Jib. ix. c. 6). In short, if 
sted and took hold of the 
self, they would always 
sary conformity with it ; 
n be infallible ; and thus 
Old scepticum one would 
ito the opposite extreme, 



of upholding the doctrine of human 
infallibility. 

What may be said, therefore, of our 
ideas is, not that they of their own 
nature invest and take hold of the 
object in real existence, but that we 
believe that, through them, we invest 
and take hold of it when, on occasion 
of its acting on our senses, we refer 
them to it. But to be certain that we 
are not deceived in tliis belief, we stand 
in need of a logical demonstration the 
nature of which I shall endeavour to 
set forth in another place. 

For the present I shall only add one 
more remark in elucidation of this 
question. I ask : * Does the belief of 
which I speak — namely, that when Me 
refer an idea to a being in real existence, 
our idea or, to speak more accurately, 
our thought invests and takes hold of 
something really existing— belong to 
the idea itself? Is it an element enter- 
ing into its formation ? ' 

No. The idea and the belief that 
there really exists a being correspom** 
ing to the idea (nn. 60, 64, 90, 98) 
are two wholly different things ; so 
much so that the idea is perfect and 
entire even without surh belief; nor 
does this belief add anything thereto. 
In other words, the act by which we 
come to know that a certain object 
really exists differs essentially from the 
act by which we have the idea. Thus 
our intellectual operations are of two 
different kinds -1.^. (i) that by which 
we have tlie idea of a thing ; (2) that 
by which we are persuaded that a thing 
corresponding to that idea exists really 
and in itself. This distinction of the 
two principal operations of our under- 
standing is of the greatest importincc. 
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tendency which modern philosophy exhibits in favour of 
Nominalism must be my apology for detaining the reader so 
long on this one point. 

If the whiteness conceived in thought, but not really 
existing in any of the objects actually seen by us, were a mere 
name, the necessary inference would be that whenever we 
might happen to imagine a white body or a number of white 
bodies, without naming them, we should be doing nothing at 
all. But who will ever believe that when he imagines things 
which he has never individually seen or heard of or named, 
he does nothing ? Is there anyone amongst us who has not 
at some time or other found a soothing relief in cheerful 
imaginings, although purely chimerical ? Who does not 
occasionally feel pleasure in indulging in those sweet reveries 
which that wonderful power, the intellectual imagination, 
conjures up before him in his gayest moments, and while he 
is in a perfectly wakeful state ? Who will be able to persuade 
the lover that the flattering visions by which he constantly 
nurtures his fondest hopes have nothing objective in them, do 
not exist even in his mind, in his soul ? Who can persuade 
the poet that his melodious lays when not expressing things 
individually seen and handled by himself are but ' a tale full 
of sound, signifying nothing* ? If they are this, how does it 
come to pass that, if he be a poet of the highest order, he, 
with an art almost divine, enchants his contemporaries and 
fills all succeeding ages with admiration, while no one else can 
produce a similar magic effect ? Whence does he fetch such 
sounds as these? What deity inspires him with them? 
What spirit makes him break forth into them automaton- 
like ? Has he, then, ere giving them utterance, no concept, 
no thought, no imagery to inspire his soul when, on the 
contrary, his whole song is .one stupendous flight from the 
miserably narrow boundaries of these individual things called 
the sensible world, up to those interminable fields of the 
unseen, where an inexhaustible imagination can expatiate 
with the utmost freedom ? Finally, what would a man who, 
being gifted with inventive genius, is eagerly striving after 
some new discoveries for the good of his fellow-men, say to a 
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lilosopher who were unceremoniously to address him thus : 
Pardon me, but you must be very simple. What is the use 
[wasting your time and energy in pursuits of this sort ? I 
ly wasting, because, as you ought to know, for a man to try 
a think of anything except individual objects in actual 
xistence is as good as the attempt to put wisdom into the 
lead of an incurable idiot, or to make first-class music out of 
he rattlings of a lot of pebbles shaken together. This, in 
ray truth, is what people are pleased to call the applying of 
xieself to new inventions, to the writing of original works, and 
iuch like novelties. Talk of ideas not yet realised in some 
:oncrete form ! I tell you that they are mere names — vox et 
Hiihrea nil. I would advise you, therefore, to set aside these 
Utopian aspirations, and take to the more sensible plan of 
beinj^ content with what is practicable— the perceiving and 
recollecting of concrete objects/ 

Those, then, who assert that man has no ideas of the several 
qualities of beings except when he regards these qualities in 
the individuals known to him — and fliat, therefore, qualities 
considered abstractedly from all individuals, or in a state of 
pure possibility, are mere names without any objective mean- 
ing—fall into a great mistake. However unconsciously or 
against their will, they stand committed to a principle which 
logically involves the abdication and denial of all the sciences 
and of all the arts. They leave themselves no means of ac- 
counting for the intellectual imagination. The man of these 
philosophers can have nothing but a meagre and inexplicable 
reminiscence of the things he has seen.* He is without power to 

' From this we see that A'57wi//<z//V/// would fain quit this real world of ours 

'* a s)'stein which sterilises humanity. in order to live in one made up of 

Accoitiing to it, the ethical and alistractions. But they do not in fact 

nietaphysical sciences, and, indeed, all quit the real world. No one can quit 

^'cnccs generally, are nothing but a the leal world as regards the eJlect of 

<Jf«un. Forevery branch of the human his thoughts. Let once an erroneous 

'^Dowable is necessarily based on univer- and apparently abstract principle be put 

«*1 principles. Now, with the abolition into a theory, and that principle will be 

^knowledge disappears, as a matter of sure sooner or later to develop into 

^rsc, all hope of any noble action, practical results. It will introduce itself 

•nd of the tnie well-being of society. into the affairs of human life, into Hie 

Such is Nominalism^ so far-reaching order of society, and will, to your 

^^e the consc<|uences of certain doctrines surprise, l)efoul the first and disturb the 

''hich, considered in themselves, seem second, sowing evil broa<lcast ever)- 

^0 be mere intellectual puzzles reserved where. Everywhere it will pass from 

^<>f a few si)cculative thinkers, who the aerial minds of the most abstruse 

L 2 
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imagine possibilities. Thus the source whence flows all rational 
and hum m action is for him a scaled fountain. For humaft 
action sj^ rings from the power of working for and obtaining 
future and possible goods ; and possible things cannot be 
imagined unless the mind has conceived their qualities as 
possible— />. participate by an indefinite number of beings 
not yet subsistent 

ARTICLE XIX. 

The Nominalism of Dugald Sttivart flows from the principles of Reii. 

178. The preceding observations have a special force 
against the system of Dugald Stewart owing to the circum- 
stance that he follows the principles of Reid on the nature of 
ideas. 

Locke, in common with the Schoolmen of old, distinguished 

fore, human reason, taken as distinct 
from sense, is nothing but an emptj 
name. Now, whatever may be the 
principle of the corporeal sense, it is 
always such that at least its identitj 
must cease with the dissolution of the 
corporeal organ. Hence the saving, 
* Unus interitushominiset jumentonim' 
(Eccl. iii. 19). 

As to Mr. Dugald Stewart, I am foil 
sure that the thought of this intimate 
connection between Nominalism — a 
system so abstract and theoretical -ami 
Materialism^ never crossed his mind ; 
else I sincerely l)elievc he would never 
have been a Nominalist. In thus re- 
gretfully recording my impression that 
by not sufficiently calculating the con- 
sequences of his principles he was, for 
once, wanting in his usual caution, I 
think I do him an honour. 

Speaking in general, it seems to me 
that it would be an excellent thing if 
certain philosophical writers of our day 
had by their side some friendly coun- 
sellor to dissuade them from trying con- 
clusions with Scepticism, which is, in 
point of fact, the ultimate outcome of 
Materialism ; or at least to give them 
some wise hints on the way of discharg- 
ing that duly belter than they do. The 
best of all advisers would be a reveren- 
tiul and attentive study of the great 
masters whom the Church possesses on 
all these matters— I mean her Fathers 
and her Doctors. 



metaphysicians cvcc into the manual 
occupations of 'he skilled artisan and 
the illiterate rustic, and everywhere 
leave its mark — i,e. degeneracy and 
corruption. 

Mo<lcrn Nominalism had its origin 
in Materialism. As a rule Nominalists 
have always been Materialists. Ilobbes 
was a staunch supporter of Nomin- 
alism. After him, those who sturdily 
denied the existence of universals were 
La Met trie {I* Horn me Machine) ^ Hel- 
\t\\\xs {L* I/omme^ Vol. I. sect. ii. ch. 5), 
the author of the Syst^me de la Nature 
(ch. X. ), and others of that stamp. 

Locke, on the other hand, placed the 
difference between man and the brute 
precisely in the faculty which the former 
has of forming abstract ideas (see Essay 
on the Human Understandings Book L , 
ch. xi., § 10). 

He admitted abstractions and univer- 
sal ideas for the same reason for which 
the Materialists gainsaid them— namely, 
because in them consists the charac- 
teristic difference between man and 
animals. The Materialists wanted to 
do away with this difference ; Locke 
acknowledged its existence, and had at 
least the intention of establishing it. 

If man's capabilities do not reach 
any further than the perceiviug of 
sensible and individual things, he can 
have no higher faculty than that of 
sense; for to the sense belongs the 
perception of individual things. There- 
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of a thing from the thing itself, and held that the 
i not the- second, was the proximate term of the act 
lectual perception. According to him, therefore, the 
od intermediate between the external realities and the 
hich perceives them. Reid, on the contrary, main- 
:hat these realities are perceived by us, not through 
as (universals), but by a direct and immediate act; 
h is also the opinion of Dugald Stewart. 
', so far as individuals are concerned, the real object 
d by the mind truly exists, since the real individuals 
But with ideas the case is different ; since they have no 
:e outside the mind, there was no way of accounting 
1 in the system of Reid. Dugald Stewart, therefore, 
:d them altogether, and set them down as mere empty 



Id Stewart, speaking of the 
Dr. Reid respecting univer- 
i the following judgment upon 
long experience I have had 
lour of this excellent author 
i me to add that, in stating 
1 on the subject of universals, 
jxprcssed himself in a manner 
lely satisfactory to my mind 
t other occasions ' {Elements 
osophy of the Human Afind, 
:t. 3, p. 194 ; London ed. 

it seems, moreover, that it 
difficult to reconcile in this 

Reid with himself. Certain 
>ugald Stewart, when trying 
ire what was on this point 
n of that excellent philoso- 
to bring it into harmony with 
3les on ideas, finds hi t self 
rd. Here is the passage in 

Reid expresses his opinion 
; universals : *A universal,* 
. not an object of any external 
therefore cannot be imagined ; 
ay be distinctly conceived. 
Pope says **The proper study 
d is man, ' I conceive his 
istinctly ; although I neither 
black or a white, a crooked 
jht man. I can conceive a 
is impossible; but I cannot 
magine a thing that is impos- 
:an conceive a proposition or 
ration, but I cannot imagine 



either. I can conceive understanding 
and will, virtue and vice, and other 
attributes of the mind : but I cannot 
imagine them. In like manner I can 
distinctly conceive universals, but I 
cannot imagine them ' (Ih. p. 195). 
The obvious and natural interpretation 
of this passage would seem to be that 
Dr. Reid looked upon universals as 
being true objects of thought, and not 
mere empty names. But then this 
would be in contradiciion to his theory 
on ideas ; for in it he denied the exist- 
ence of any such thing as an object of 
thought distinct from our mind as well 
as from external things. Hence Dugald 
Stewart endeavours to construe these 
words of Kcid in a sense consistent with 
other passages of the same author ; 
but his interpretation — very ingenious, I 
must say— does not s< em to me at all 
satisfactory. He writes : * It appears 
from this passage that hy corueiving uni- 
versals Dr. Reid means nothing more 
than understanding the meaning of 
propositions invo'ving general terms* 
{Ibtd.), But to be convinced that this 
is not in accordance with the mind of 
Reid, it is enough to observe that in the 
passage quoted from him just before, he 
distinguishes 'conceiving a proposition* 
from 'conceiving universals,* and says 
that as we *can conceive propositions* 
so we *can distinctly conceive univer- 
sals.* Moreover. I have already proved 
that general terms could not be of any 
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179. I shall not now inquire whether the system of Reid be, 
in this part, true or false, as the reader is already in possession 
of my views on the subject. Neither shall I examine whether 
Dugald Stewart formed a correct estimate of that system, or 
whether it follows as a necessary consequence of the same 
that one might deny the existence of universals, and suppose 
that mere names can take the place of them. 

For my present purpose it is enough to note that Dugald 
Stewart believed himself bound to his conclusion by the 
logical necessity of the system ; nor, indeed, could he do other- 
wise from his own point of view. Having previously adopted 
the principle that there are no ideas intermediate between the 
external objects intellectually perceived by us and ourselves 
who perceive them, he had no alternative left but to throw 
universals completely overboard, since in them there is no 
external object really existent. 

Now, as I have already proved (i) that mere empty names 
do not suffice to account for that act by which our spirit 
imagines beings which are only possible, and in an infinitely 
greater number than those which it has individually perceived 
by the aid of the senses ; (2) that the same insufficiency 
applies to the ideas of the qualities perceived in the individual 
beings themselves, and considered in so far as adhering to 
these beings ; (3) but that, moreover, it is necessary that our 
mind should conceive these qualities in themselves, apart from 
the individuals, and therefore in a state of pure possibility — 
it is manifest that the system of Dtgald Stewart is defective, 
because insufficient to account for this last mode of conceiving 
whereby universals arc formed as well as contemplated by 
our mind. 



use to us unless we attached to them 
true universal ideas (nn. 162167). 
It is therefore necessary either to seek 
for some better way of reconciling the 
theory of Reid on universals with his 
theory on ideas, or to concede that one 
or the other of these theories is errone- 
ous. On the other hand, it seems to 
me evident that we cannot establish a 



tnie theory on ideas before having solved 
the question about universals — a ques- 
tion which has so much exercised all 
the philosophers of antiquity ; and this 
observation ought, to say the least, to 
make us entertain very grave doubts 
concerning the soundness of the theory 
of Reid. 
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ARTICLE XX. 

b explaining /law our mind conceives the similarity of ob/rctSy the same 
difficulty is met with ufuler another aspect, 

180. There are many other reflections to be made upon 
Hie passage I have quoted from Dugald Stewart 

In the first place, I beg the reader to consider how he 
defines the essence of an individual : * The essence of an 
individual/ he says, *is nothing more than the particular 
quality or qualities in which it resembles other individuals of 
the same class ; and in consequence of which a' generic name 
B applied to it * {Elements of tlte Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, ch. iv. sec. 2, p. 173 ; London ed. 181 1). 

The singular thing in this definition is, that no one can 
disagree with it, and I am full sure that Plato himself would 
not have anything to add thereto. This simply means that 
the question of which it professes to speak has been passed 
over. 

181. It is true that we do not see in it the words universals, 
general ideas, and such like ; but what I maintain is, that the 
sense which these words express is there all the same, and 
that our philosopher, therefore, by formulating the definition 
in this way has not by any means eliminated univcrsals from 
philosophy, but has only avoided indicating them by their 
proper name, as though he were afraid of it 

182. To see how this is, I will take the liberty of asking the 
reader to tell me what he conceives to be the real meaning 
of that phrase used by Dugald Stewart, 'the quality in which 
one individual resembles other individuals.* 

Possibly I may be answered that this is an idle question, 
inasmuch as everybody understands what it is for ' one thing 
^o resemble another.* Well, I also believe that everybody 
understands it, and for this reason I think it must be easy to 
define what similarity is. 

When anyone says *two or more things resemble one 
another,' he means something less than if he said, * two or more 
^^ings are equal.' For things cannot be called equal unless 
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they be exactly alike in their every part and quality ; on the 
contrar>% in order that they may be similar, it is enough that 
they mutually correspond to a certain extent. A similarity 
amongst several objects, then, necessarily imports that there 
is in each of them some quality common to all, which makes 
all equal in some respect. Now, I do not wish to stop here to 
examine what inference I might draw from this concerning the 
nature of the said common quality. I shall remark, instead, 
that it would be impossible for me ever to know either the 
similarity or the equality of different objects if I have only the 
individual idea of them, or the idea of their individual 
qualities. In fact, the qualities of two objects in so far as 
they are individualised— />. attached to an individual — can in 
no wise be compared together ; because the qualities which 
exist in one individual are in a different place from those 
which exist in another; and so long as two things remain 
separated they cannot be compared together. To institute a 
comparison between several things or qualities and to dis- 
cover how far they are equal or unequal, similar or dissimilar, 
there must be an intelligent spirit which has not only the 
faculty of perceiving them individually, but also that of mentally 
detaching them ^ from the individuals, and, when thus detached, 
of setting them one against the other, and by this means 
finding out what they possess of common and what of proper. 
When a geometrician wants to ascertain if two triangles 
be equal, he, in his intellectual imagination, lays them one 
upon the other, and observes if they fit each other perfectly. 
In like manner, a carpenter, when requiring to know whether 
two boards be of the same size, places them the one upon the 
other. But the carpenter's operation is very different from 
that of the geometrician. It should be carefully noted that 
the mere fact of placing those boards closely together in that 
mechanical way, would be of no use towards making him see 

' Were anyone to object that * to the operations of the human mind—of 

detach mentally ' is not * lo detach in that which lakes place, not outside, but 

reality,* and that therefore my argu- in it. As regaids the mind, to detach 

ment rests on a false basis, he would or to unite means simply to fix it5 

clearly show thereby that he has not attention either on a part or on the 

understood the question now under whole of the object which is l>efore it. 
examination. We are now treating of 
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Vaelhcr they are equal, unless he had also within him an 
intelligent spirit capable of conceiving them as compenetrated 
^ith each other- -/>. occupying an identical space. If we 
wish mutually to compare two lines, we must with our mind 
put the one of them in the place of the other ; and we must 
do tlie 5»me if we wish to compare two superficies, or two 
solids. It is only by this kind of compenetration that we 
can see whether they are equal or unequal, or which of them 
b tlie larger or the smaller. However near to one another, 
however coherent, two solid bodies may be, they always 
remain each outside the other. The particular existence of 
each ends in itself, and has no relation whatever to the 
existence of the other ; and where there is no relation, there 
can be no comparison. 

But it may be asked : Why, then, does the carpenter bring 
the two boards closely together, if this gives him no com- 
parison outside his mind } I answer : He does this, not 
because he expects that a comparison will thereby be effected 
outside his mind, but because that external act will assist his 
mind — and, I may also say, his imagination— to make the 
true comparison within himself. Anyone who has attentively 
considered the way in which we institute comparisons be- 
tween different things, will be persuaded of the truth of what 
I say. 

183. I shall only add that what I have now stated by 
way of example concerning bodies and space is equally 
applicable to all individual things, of whatever kind they 
may be. 

No two individual things can ever be blent into one only, 
without losing their individuality. For each of them has its 
<^wn existence, separate from and independent of the other. 
It may therefore be laid down as an incontrovertible truth, 
that if individuals were all that exists, there would be no 
possibility of comparing them together ; for they could not 
be together in the same place, or, to speak more generally, 
they could not be joined in one and the same existence. 

184. What does, then, our mind require in order to be able 
to compare together two or more individuals, and discover 
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how far they are equal or unequal, similar or dissimilar? 
According to Dugald Stewart, and to Dr. Rcid before him, 
our mind has none but individual ideas. But those individual 
ideas do not suffice for the instituting of comparisons any 
more than do the individuals, from which, so far as distinction 
and mutual independence are concerned, they do not differ. 
In fact, the idea of a quality would cease to be individual 
if the quality which is seen in it could be conceived as trans- 
ferred from one individual to another ; because a quality is 
particular or individual only on condition of its being con- 
ceivable as adhering to one individual and no more. As, 
therefore, no comparison is possible between two individuals 
apart from the mind which compares them together, so none 
is possible between two ideas if we suppose them to be 
purely individual. In order, therefore, that our mind may be 
able to discover that two individuals are similar or dissimilar, 
it is absolutely necessary that it should possess, besides 
individual ideas, universal ideas also. Let me explain this by 
an example. 

185. Given two walls, both white, but not in the same 
degree, how is their similarity to be ascertained } 

As we have already said, neither the walls themselves nor 
their individual whitenesses can be transferred one into the 
other ; and if they could, the result would be, not a com- 
parison of two whitenesses, but simply a third whiteness as 
individual as they. By parity of reasoning the idea of the 
individual whiteness of the one wall cannot be compared 
with the idea of the individual whiteness of the other, except 
there be something common to both. For when we say 
individual whiteness, we mean a whiteness with an existence 
so strictly proper, that it cannot go out of itself, nor be 
transferred to another, nor receive any other into itself — in 
short, a whiteness which has not and cannot have anything 
to do with others. That it may, therefore, be possible for 
us to make the comparison here spoken of, we must, besides 
seeing those two individual whitenesses in actual existence, 
have in us a power by which we form to ourselves the notion 
or idea of whiteness in general. Thus, and thus only, shall 
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wc be enabled to make that comparison, and to judge how 
far each of the individual whitenesses partakes of the nature 
of the whiteness of which wc have the idea. 

Let us suppose, then, that this idea of whiteness in 
general — i,e, a whiteness not actuated in this or that particular 
individual, but possible to be actuated in any number of 
individuals — has already (I do not now inquire in what way) 
been formed by us. 

An idea of this description, free from the prison-house, so 
to speak, of the individual, is by its nature a type, an exem- 
plar, a rule, by means of which we can at once judge of the 
similarity or otherwise of any individual objects which fall 
under our eyes. Let us examine how. 

In the case now supposed, when we look at a white wall, 
two whitenesses are present to our mind — (i) that which wo 
behold on the wall, or individual whiteness, and (2) that of 
which we possess the abstract idea (abstract or universal 
whiteness). We then compare the first with the second, and 
thus judge of it This comparison is possible, because the 
abstract or universal whiteness which we contemplate in our 
idea, not being restricted within any one individual, can be 
conceived by us in all possible individuals, and therefore also 
in the wall at which we are looking. In this way the indi- 
vidual whiteness perceived by means of the bodily eye, and 
the abstract or universal whiteness apprehended by the mind 
alone, are compenetrated or found together, without being 
confused, since the universal cannot be confused with the 
particular ; but the particular is comprehended under the uni- 
versal, and can be seen in it without at all losing that deter- 
mination proper to itself which renders it particular. 

Now, if we make a similar judgment concerning anotJier 
white wall, we shall have two individual walls, both adjudi- 
cated white in a greater or less degree. 

Hence, by the axiom that two things similar to a third 
are similar to each other, we discover the similarity of the two 
white walls. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain whether two or more 
individuals resemble one another, I say that it is necessary 
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to assume the existence in our mind of a common type or 
exemplar of that quality in virtue of which those individuals 
are similar ; and this type or exemplar is nothing but the 
quality itself contemplated by our mipd abstractedly from all 
individuals, or— which is the same thing — as a universal ; in 
other words, it is nothing but that same quality, yet not in 
so far as really existent in any one individual, but in so far as 
possible to be received in an indefinite number of individuals. 

1 86. If any of my readers does not feel satisfied with this 
explanation, I should be glad if he would suggest a better. 

In any case, however, it will always appear to me strange 
that in a discussion which has for its object to inquire what a 
universal is, and how the mind forms it, a philosopher should 
content himself with saying that it is nothing but * the par- 
ticular quality in which one individual resembles other indi- 
viduals of the same class ;' thereby clearly implying that he 
deems it useless and superfluous to explain how the resem- 
blances of individuals come to be known. If it be useless to 
ask how similarities and dissimilarities are known by us, it is 
equally useless to institute any inquiry about universals ; for 
these are not two, but one and the same question expressed 
in different words. For my own part, as I said just now, I 
cannot conceive how a judgment respecting either the equality 
or the resemblance of two or more things is possible without 
a common measure to try them by — a measure which, pre- 
cisely because it is common, cannot be individual, but must 
be universal. 

187. If these measures, these common qualities, these 
universals — all which terms are used here as synonymous — 
present a difficulty to our mind ; if there is perhaps in them 
something mysterious and recondite, will that be a reason for 
denying their existence } Such, alas ! is the presumptuous 
tendency of human philosophy. Is there something which 
it cannot well comprehend — something which savours of 
mystery } This philosophy denies it straightway, rejects it 
as a chimera, as a dream of bygone dark ages, or, at best, 
pronounces it inexplicable, each philosopher gauging the 
calibre of the human mind by that of his own ; anJ this is 
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the extreme of the modesty shown by this kind of philo- 
sophy. 

But whatever may be said of writers of this or of that 
period, a true lover of wisdom will ever feel bound not to deny 
a thing whose existence has been well ascertained, simply 
because he does not comprehend it. He will candidly confess 
that he does not as yet understand its nature, rather than 
peremptorily declare that it transcends all human capacities, 
and ought not, therefore, to be made a subject of human in- 
vestigation. To act in a contrary spirit should be left to such 
men as the compilers of the EncyclopMie. 

ARTICLE XXI. 

In explainifig haw individuals can be ciassijud, the same diffiadty 

presents itself again, 

188. I beg leave to make one more observation on the 
passage quoted from Dugald Stewart. He says, * It is the 
possession of this quality [by the individual] .... which may 
be said to be essential to its classification with that par- 
ticular genus. But as all classifications are to a certain 
degree arbitrary, it does not necessarily follow that it is more 
essential to its existence as an individual than various other 
qualities which we are accustomed to regard as accidental ' 
[Elements, &c. ch. iv. sect. 2, p. 173, London ed, 181 1). 

When a philosopher undertakes to give an account of 
some fact on which niost serious differences of opinion exist, 
he ought, I think, to be strictly upon his guard against using 
^ny phrase which by its equivocal meaning may give rise to 
doubt or uncertainty. He ought especially to submit to a 
close and careful examination the ideas attached to every 
word. Now, the idea attached to the phrase employed by 
liugald Stewart of ^classification with a gemis' does not cer- 
tainly seem to have been examined by him. For had he 
examined it, he would easily have seen that a classification 
cmnot be made except by means of a universal idea, or 
the idea of that quality which, being common to many in- 
dividuals, causes them to resemble one another. Therefore, 
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as in the former use of the word resemblance^ so here in the 
use of the word classification^ he has fallen into what is called 
by logicians a vicious circle. In order to explain a fact, he 
has assumed its explanation. He has supposed that the classi- 
fying of objects and the finding of their resemblances present 
no difficulty, whereas this is precisely the difficulty to be 
explained. In short, he has defined a thing by the thing itself 
— idem per idem, 

ARTICLE XXII. 
Unccrtainity obsen^ahle in the expressions used by Dugald Stewart, 

189 Again I have to note how singular is that expression 
of Dugald Stewart, 'as all classifications are to a certain 
degree arbitrary.* Surely this is not speaking with philo- 
sophical accuracy. 

IJy saying that classifications are to a certain degree arbitrary, 
you manifestly own that tliey are not arbitrary altogether. Is 
it not therefore your duty to examine how far they arc 
arbitrary and how far they are not so } The omission of this 
inquiry gives your reader a right to suspect that what in the 
classification is not arbitrary may be the very part containing 
the knot of the question which you so hurriedly pass over. 
He will tell you that, since the classifications of objects arc, 
as you say, based only on certain qualities in virtue of which 
those objects are similar, or, as others would express it, on 
certain common qualities (these two expressions being the 
same in meaning), it follows of necessity that none of those 
classifications which we call genera and species arc arbitrary, 
since the common qualities are not arbitrary, nor yet mere 
names, but are qualities existing in the individuals. However 
fugitively, therefore, you may have admitted that in forming 
those classes of possible individuals denominated genera and 
species there is something not arbitrary but necessary, this 
admission is quite sufficient to make a prudent reader, first, 
entertain serious doubts about your whole system, and then, 
on further reflection, find that it is fatal thereto. 
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ARTICLE XXIIL 
Dugald Stewart confounds together questions which are totally distinct, 

190. Lastly, In the above short passage Dugald Stewart 
confounds together two totally distinct questions. 

The first is this : Are there such things as universals known 
to the human mind? That is to say, does man think of 
common qualities, not as actuated in individual objects, but 
only as possible to be so actuated ? 

The second is : what are these universals or these common 
qualities, outside the human mind ? 

These two questions must not be confounded together ; 
and the second must be subdivided into several others, as I 
shall have occasion to say further on. 

191. The question whether a common quality as such 
exists in itself independently of the mind, is irrelevant to our 
present argument 

Here we are all agreed. Outside the mind a common 
quality as such has not any isolated existence. The only 
way in which it exists really is by being individualised — that 
is, attached to real individuals. 

But, this our agreement notwithstanding, the first ques- 
tion still remains to be solved — namely, whether the com- 
mon quality exists in our mind, is truly an object of thought. 

This last inquiry will certainly not present any difficulty 
except to those whose minds are mystified by the vain sub- 
tleties to which the world has been treated by the philosophi- 
cal instructors of the day, who, through an exaggerated con- 
fidence in their own intellectual powers, have woven a variety 
of cobwebs for the taking in of men rather than of the truth. 

192. Sober good sense is abundantly sufficient to convince 
us, that the qualities of things are true objects of our thought, 
not only in so far as they are individual, but also in so far as 
they arc common. Whoever reflects a little on what passes 
within himself, will readily perceive that his mind is able (i) 
to know those qualities as existing in this or that particu- 
lar individual; (2) to conceive them abstractedly from the 
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individual in which it has known them to exist ; and con- 
sequently (3) to understand that certain qualities are possessed 
by several individuals contemporaneously, and might be 
equally participated by an indefinite number which exist only 
potentially. If this were not so, I could not think of it now, or 
express it in words. 

ARTICLE XXIV. 

Dugaid Stcivart does fiot understand the doctrines of the ancient 
philosophers tt horn he censures^ concerning the formation '/ genera 
and species, 

193. Before proceeding further with the subject of univtr- 
sals, I wish to remark that Dugald Stewart has, without the 
slightest necessity, introduced into his discussion the question 
of common qualities considered as the essences of things. The 
same is done by other philosophers also.* They confound 
the Platonic question with the one we are treating here ; and, 
what is worse, they state it in a very inaccurate and erroneous 
way. 

I should wish to know what authority Mr. Dugald Stewart 
has for saying that the ancient philosophers placed the 
essences of things in their common or universal qualities. I 
find on the contrary that they, like ourselves, divided the 
common qualities into two classes, the essential and the acci- 
dental ; and I also find that they formed genera and species 
by means of the one as well as of the other of these two kinds 
of qualities. And so they might ; for an essential, no less 
than an accidental quality, can serve as the basis of a genus 
or a species. Thus, if I say * the man-species,* I characterise 
this species by an essential quality — humanity. But if I say. 
* the species of white men,' and * the species of black men,' or 
if. with Aristotle, I classify animals by the number of their 
legs, I take for the basis of these species an accidental 
quality — the vhite colour, the black colour, the number of 

» This confusion of the two qucs- introduce the second, and heap upon 

tions may be said to be a prevailing the former whatever condemnation and 

sin among modern philosophers. Not ridicule they may consider due to the 

knowing how to solve the first, they latter. 
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[s. Between these two ways of forming genera and species 
:Iear distinction was always drawn, so far as I am aware ; 
d the property of containing the true essence of individual 
!^s* was attributed to the genera and species of the former 
ss only, while those of the latter were reputed to contain 

essence simply relative to that accidental quality which 
s arbitrarily chosen for their foundation. 

194. This second kind of essence might in a certain sense 
although still not without some impropriety — be called 
tninal ; ' but to the essence of the first kind this appellation 
I never be properly given. In genera and species founded 

accidental qualities, there is, as I have just said, some- 
ng arbitrary ; for when there is question of forming one 
ii genus or species, we may be at liberty to take, among 
J accidental qualities, whichever we deem best for our 
rpose. But there is nothing arbitrary in genera or species 
sed on essential qualities ; because a determinate being has 
t one essence, and therefore we must either take that, or 
e the genus or species cannot be formed. 

I have said, however, that even as regards essences con- 
ting of accidental qualities the appellation of nominal 
Kild not be free from impropriety. The reason is, that 

designating the^e essences as nominal, one might suppose 
it they are mere names. Now, this I have shown to be 
se, for the common qualities of things, be they accidental, 
be they essential, truly exist, at least as objects of our 
nd. 



' Thus it is by the essence of the 
g that the genus or the species is 
led, and not the essence by the 
IS or the species. The generic or 
ific idea presents to our mind a 
titude (ahhough indefinite as to 
bers) of individuals existing at least 
ntially. 

An essence would be nominal in 
proper sense of the word, if a 
e alone was that which formed the 



genus; for example, 'the genus of 
Peters^ of Pauls j * &c. , would be a genus 
having for its foundation a mere name. 
On comparing this kind of essence 
with the other essences, this genus with 
the other genera, the reader will see 
what a difference there is between it 
and them, and will conclude that it 
would be preposterous to confound all 
these things together, as Mr. Dugald 
Stewart attempts to do. 
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ARTICLE XXV. 

Dufrald Stewart does not understand the question debated between the 
Realists^ the CofueptualistSy and the Nominalists, 

195. To Dugald Stewart it is inconceivable how there 
can be an object present to our mind without its existing 
externally. Hence, when — after setting forth the opinions of 
the Realists and the Nominalists, and declaring himself in 
favour of the latter — he comes to speak of the intermediate 
sect of the Conceptualists, he candidly confesses his inability 
to form a clear idea of their teaching, and seeks to conjec- 
ture or rather guess at it. 

As a result he reduces it to two propositions. Let us hear 
himself: — 

'From the indistinctness and inaccuracy of their [the 
Conceptualists*] language on the subject, it is not a very easy 
matter to ascertain precisely what was their opinion on the 
point in question ; but on the whole I am inclined to think 
that it amounted to the two following propositions : first, 
that we have no reason to believe the existence of any 
essences or universal ideas corresponding to general terms ; 
and, secondly, that the mind has the power of reasoning 
concerning genera or classes of individuals without the media- 
tion of language.' * Then he continues : * Indeed, I cannot 
think of any other hypothesis which it is possible to form on 
the subject distinct from those of the two celebrated sects 
already mentioned {t/ie Realists and Nofnittalists), In deny- 
ing the existence of universals, we know that the Conceptu- 
alists agreed with the Nominalists. In what, then, can we 
suppose that they differed from them, but about the necessity 
of language as an instrument of thought in carrying on our 
general speculations ? ' ^ 

196. The Conceptualists agreed with the Nominalists in 
denying that universal essences subsisted in themselves ; but 
they did not agree with them in denying that universal ideas 
exist in the mind. ^ 

• Elements^ &c., ch. iv. sect. 3, * Ilnd, 

(p. 192). • Whoever reads with attention 
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In other words, they admitted that our mind was, indeed, 
possessed of universal conceptions or ideas, but that these 
had no real existence outside of the mind — were, in short, 
fabricated by it on occasion of the particular perceptions of 
the things which act on our senses.' 



will easily perceive that, whilst regard- 
ing the system of the Nom'malists as 
utterly erroneous, I do not by any 
means endorse that of the Conceptualists, 
Neither am I disposed to call myself a 
RecUist \ because this name does not, 
any more than the term Nominalist or 
Conceptutdisty designate a clear and 
well-defined system of doctrines, but 
rather a congeries of diverse opinions. 
In fact, as John of Salisbury informs 
lus, the Realists were divided into six 
different classes, and serious discrepan- 
cies of views prevailed as well among 
the Conceptualists as among the Nom- 
inalists. Therefore, to take a name so 
vague in its meaning would either be 
doinjg[ nothing, or else siding with a 
particular faction without clear know- 
ledge of cause. This is why, as I 
have remarked elsewhere, the history 
of Philosophy will never attain perfec- 
tion until the philosophical systems are 
classified by means of an exact descrip- 
tion of the opinions severally propounded 
in them, and not by the names of their 
authors, or of the different sects. (See 
* Fragment of a Letter on the Classifi- 
cation of Philosophical Systems,* &c. in 
my Introduction tf Philosophy ^ vi. i.) 

But to state briefly in what sense I 
have said that I do not adhere to the 
Conceptualists y I will observe that by 
this name one may not improperly 
designate those philosophers who hold 
that a universcdy a common quality, is 
conceived by «ur mind in such a way 
that there exists nothing external cor- 
responding to the conception. Now, 
than this sort of subjectivism nothing 
could be further from my opinion. 

I take a universal idea, and, sub- 
mitting it to analysis, I find that it 
consi>ts of two elements : (i) the 
qucUity thought of in it, (2) the uni 
versaiity of that quality, noted also by 
St. Thomas, who calls it intentio uni- 
I'enalitatis. 

As reganls the quality thought of, 
I say that there is a reality correspond- 
ing to it in the external individual ihinjjj 



perceived by us. But as regards the 
universality of the quality thought of, I 
say that there is no external reality 
corresponding to it, and that it exists in 
the mind only. 

To speak properly, the univenality 
is not tne quality thought of, but a, 
mode which that quality takes in our 
mind. This distinction should be well 
grasped. 

But how does the quaiUy thought of 
take in our mind the mode of uni- 
versaiity t I answer :— 

It is a fact that after we have per- 
ceived a given quality actually existing 
in an individual, we can, and this not 
once, but as often as we please, imagine 
that same quality as existing, succes- 
sively or contemporaneously, in any 
number of individuals. This power re- 
sults (I) from the intuition of the 
possible with which our spirit is en- 
dowed, and (2) from the capacity we 
have of repeating our interior acts. 

This twofold power belongs exclu- 
sively to an intelligent spirit. It i.% 
therefore, our spirit which, by means 
of such power, adds to the quality it 
thinks of, the character of universality^ 
which, in ultimate analysis, is nothing 
but the possibility of a quality l)eing 
conceived by us as existing in an in- 
definite numl)er of individuals. 

Here I cannot refrain from remark- 
ing, that if Degerando had duly ob- 
served the difference there is between 
saying that universal ideas are pure 
conceptions, and admitting that the 
universality of ideas exists only in the 
mind, while the ideas themselves, in so 
far as they are representative of quali- 
ties, have an external reality corres|X)nd- 
ing to them, he would not have as- 
serted that S. Thomas is un vrai con- 
ceptualiste (Nistoire comparie, &c. 2nd 
edit. t. iv. p. 498)— a title which he 
would also apply to Ockam {Ibid, p. 
582), whose philosophical princiules, 
however, differ very widely from tnose 
of the Doctor of Aquin. 
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197. In this system the mind had (i) particular perceptions 
and (2) the faculty of exercising itself upon these perceptions i 
in such a manner as to add to them a new form — universalis. 

In truth, has not our spirit the power of performing sooie 
operations upon its ideas, and causing them to take nev 
forms ? ' What are all the idols of phantasy but creations 
and forms of the activity of our spirit, which as such have 
no external reality ? Do they not witness to the existence in 
us of a power to operate on our sensations and on the ideas 
we have of sensible things ? 

ARTICLE XXVI. 

Dugald Stewart confounds the question of the necessity of language wS^ 

that of the existence of unrverscUs, 

198. On the other hand, Dugald Stewart regards the 
treatment of the question of the necessity of language as 
necessary for arriving at a correct estimate of the opinions of 
the three sects of which we are speaking— the Realists, the 
Conceptualists, and the Nominalists. He considers this 
question an essential part of that upon the solution of which 
these philosophers were divided, and supposes that the 
Realists are bound by their system to believe that words are 
not necessary to the formation of universals. After saying 
that the difference, as r^ards the use of language, between 
individuals and genera, consists in this, that we can, without 
it, reason upon the former, whilst we cannot upon the lattefi 
he goes on thus: 'This observation deserves our attention 
the more that, if I am not mistaken, it has contributed to 
mislead some of the Realists ; by giving rise to an idea tha^ 
the use of language in thinking about universals, howevc^ 
convenient, is not more necessary than in thinking aboU 
individuals.' * 



1 To say that a sensation is trans- 
formed into an idea is an absurd ex- 
pression ; because a sensation is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, particular^ 
and hence, in order to be transformed 
into an idea, it would first have to be 
destroyed. With the thought of a 
thing the case is different. That 



thought embraces an object or idr^ 
containing universal as well as parti 
cular elements. In so far as the ide^ 
is universal, it can be variously d& 
termined and particularised, and thi^ 
may legitimately be called a changing 
of form. 

■ Elements^ ch. iv. sec. 2, p. 173, 
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199. The question of the necessity of language, however, is 
wholly independent of that upon which those three philo- 
sophical schools were divided, and the confounding the two 
questions together can only have the effect of rendering the 
main point in dispute more difficult and inextricable than 
ever* 

I, who have never had any thought of becoming a 
Nominalist^ am, nevertheless, firmly persuaded of the necessity 
of language for bringing man into that stage of intellectual 
life in which he begins to reflect on universals {v. Teodicea^ 
nn. I00-I02}. 

There is a wide difference between supposing that 
universals are mere names without either things or ideas 
con-esponding to them, and supposing that they are things 
existing in themselves, or at least ideas existing in our mind, 
so, however, that we could not know the first, or have the 
second for the first time, without the aid of words. 

The adherents of the first opinion, as well as those who 
follow either of the two last — I mean Nominalists not less 
than Realists or Conceptualists — can equally admit that, in 
order to make it possible for man distinctly to conceive 
universals, language is indispensable. On this point there is 
only one difference between them. Nominalists must believe 
language to be necessary; Realists and Conceptualists may 
believe it, for they are not bound to this belief in virtue of the 
opinion they profess to hold on the nature of universals. Nomi- 
nalists must believe it, because they maintain that universals 
are mere names. If, on the contrary, Conceptualists and Realists 
believe it, their reason is, not that they look upon names as a 
substitute for ideas, but that they regard them as means 
suitable and requisite for arousing and directing the attention 
of our mind, inert in the absence of a stimulus, to the common 
qualities,* or for causing it to exercise itself upon our percep- 
tions in such a manner as to gain the possession of universals. 

* If the question on the necessity of Dugald Stewart seems to imagine. He 

l<ngnage be taken by itself, separately charges Locke with having in this 

^Offl &t OB the nature of universals, matter made use of an * inaccurate 

^ wiU not be so difficult to know the and paradoxical' manner of expressing 

<>innions of Locke on it as Professor himself, and so given occasion to his 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 

AnoiktrVeXWAO Principii : Dugaid Strwart, whilst prof essing to ex^n 
htriv the mind forms the ideas of genera and species^ begins by pre- 
supposing these ideas as already formed. 

200. I have waited advisedly till I had come to the end of 
my remarks upon the theory of Dugald Stewart on universab, 
to quote the strongest of all the passages written by him in 
support of his cause, in order that the reader might all the 
more easily understand its force as well as the force of the 
refutation which I am about to oppose to it The principles 
that have been expounded thus far in examining other 
passages of the same author, may here be found of service. 

In the subjoined extract he does his best to explain how 
man can discourse on universal truths by means of words alone 
— that is, words without any ideas regularly affixed to them. 
Although somewhat lengthy, I will give it in full, lest any- 
one should doubt the accuracy of my statement of his views 
The way, then, in which, according to Dugald Stewart, we 
arrive at universal truths is as follows : — 

'There are two ways in which general truths may be 
obtained : either by fixing the attention on one individual in 
such a manner that our reasoning may involve no circum- 
stances but those which are common to the whole genus, or 
(laying aside entirely the consideration of things) by means of 
the general terms with which language supplies us/ 



being considered as holding conflicting 
opinions. I believe Dugald Stewart to 
be right; but the contradiction does 
not seem to me to be where he thinks 
it is. He finds Locke in contradiction 
with himself for having in some pas- 
sages insinuated that language is not 
indispensable for the operations of our 
understanding, while at the same time 
he does not profess to be a Realist. 
Locke admits that universals are some- 
thing in our mind ; but this opinion is 
wholly independent of that on the 
necessity of language. For one may 
very well hold that universals are 



objects of the mind {entia ratwnu)^ and 
yet be at liberty to think what be 
pleases as to the necessity or non* 
necessity of language for the forming of 
these objects, these universals which 
constitute a class of ideas by them- 
selves. 

What, I think, may justly be said of 
Locke is, that he did not penetrate into 
the real gist of either of these questions, 
and that the ridicule cast upon him by 
Doria, Martin Scribblerus, and other 
subsequent writers was not altogether 
undeserved. 
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He believes, then, that we can reason on universal truths 
by merely fixing our attention either on single individuals 
or on certain words. And he proceeds to elucidate his idea 
thus : — ^ In the first case, our attention being limited to those 
circumstances in which the subject of our reasoning resembles 
all other individuals of the same genus, whatever we demon- 
strate with respect to this subject must be true of every other 
to which the same attributes* belong. In the second case, 
the subject of our reasoning being expressed by a generic 
word which applies in common to a number of individuals, 
the conclusion we form must be as extensive in its application 
as the name of the subject is in its meaning.'' 

201. Here I would interrupt him for a moment, to ask 
what he is aiming at by this mode of reasoning. 

He replies that his object is to explain how universal 
truths may be obtained, and, in particular, how our ideas of 
genera and s[>ecies are formed. If so, will he allow me to re- 
quest his attention to the two expressions he has just used — 
* The circumstances which are common to the whole genus ; ' ' The 
circumstances in which the subject of our reckoning resembles all 
other individuals of the same genus * f These two expressions 
(to limit myself to them) certainly suppose the genus as 
already formed, and they suppose likewise that we make use 
of the same. How can he, then, introduce the ideas of genera 
and species as already formed, into a discourse the object of 
which is precisely to explain how these ideas are formed by 
us } Is not this an evident b^ging of the question ? 

ARTICLE XXVIII. 

Another Petitio Principii : Dugald Stewart assumes that getural ideas 
art something^ in the very discussion in which he attempts to prove 
that they are mere names. 

202. He proceeds: 'The former process is analogous to 
the practice of geometers, who in their most general reason- 
ings direct the attention to a particular diagram ; the latter, 

» But what if these attributes or * Elements^ &c. chap. iv. sect. 2, 

common qualities are only words? pp. 171, 172. 
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to that of algebraists, who carry on their investigations by 
means of symbols/ 

Quite so ; the fact is really as stated here. But what 
remains to be seen is whether, such being the fact, we ought 
to conclude from it that universals are nothing but empty 
words, or rather affirm the contrary. The exposition of our 
author's theory will suffice to give us a clue to the r^ht 
decision. 

The observation which he himself subjoins on the. two 
ways by which, according to him, we * obtain general truth^^' 
appears to me not less beautiful and shrewd than calculated 
to throw light upon the argument 

* These two methods,' he says, ' of obtaining general truths 
proceed on the same principles, and are, in fact, much less 
different from each other than they appear to be at first view. 
When we carry on a process of general reasoning, by fixing 
our attention on a particular individual of a genus, this in- 
dividual is to be considered merely as a sign or representative, 
and differs from any other sign only in this, that it bears a 
certain resemblance* to the thing it denotes. The straight 
lines employed in the Fifth Book of Euclid to represent 
magnitude in general differ from the algebraical expressions 
of these magnitudes in the same respects in which picture- 
writing differs from arbitrary characters.' (Note to p. 172 of 
Elements, &c.) 

Nothing could be truer. By this beautiful observation the 
two ways of obtaining universal truths are reduced to one — 
namely, the use of signs. These, however, may be of two 
species ; for there are signs that have some resemblance to 
the thing signified, and there are signs that have no such 
resemblance. A painting, or the figures used in geometry, 
belong to the first species ; the letters of our alphabet, or 
those used in algebraic calculations, belong to the second. 

203. Now, speaking particularly with reference to the 
latter species of signs, I maintain that, so far from their 
being sufficient of themselves to account for our reasonings 

> Is this nothing ? You should ex- That is the real knot of the question 
plain in what this resemblance consists. (180-187). 
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general truths, as our author would have us believe, the 
e fact of our making use of them supposes in our minds 
existence of these truths. 

He tells us that by these signs we obtain general truths. 
wr, if these truths were nothing, or if they did not differ 
n the signs themselves, what would be the sense of such 
expression ? It would be as good as this other, ' By means 
signs we get at signs, and precisely at the signs of which 
are making use.' What a strange kind of philosophy this 
iild be ! What a statement to place before one's readers ! 
the name of common sense, let me ask Mr. Dugald Stewart 
ether the very word sign does not at once carry our mind 
the thing signified ? Could anyone ever understand what 
neant either by a sign or a thing signified^ without at the 
ne time conceiving the idea of both these things as of two 
rrelatives, neither of which can be without the other ? 



ARTICLE XXIX. 

The use of signs dots not suffice to account for our knowledge of 

universals, 

204. Wherefore, signs are not sufficient to explain how we 
tain universal truths, unless it be admitted that these truths 
io are something. 

To say that sig^s cause us to think of individuals is not 
t enough, as I have already shown (nn. 198-199). 

In fact, when I am told that a sign must lead me to think 
one individual alone and determinate, I can quite under- 
nd how two ideas may suffice me for this purpose — the 
a of the sign, and that of the individual signified by it. 
t when I hear it said that a sign must lead me to think, 
t of one individual alone and determinate, but of any in- 
idual among those contained in a given genus or a given 
x:ies, to the exclusion of all those which are not of that 
lus or species, I am unable to conceive how this can be, 
less I have, not two, but three ideas in my mind : (i) the 
a of the sign, (2) that of the individual signified, and (3) 
It of something which may enable me to know of what 
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genus or of what species is the individual of which I have to 
think ; this something can only be the idea of the genus or 
of the species itself. 

205. Nor is this all. The names or, more generally, the 
signs expressive of universals, serve us for two purposes. 

The first is, that they arouse our attention, so that we can 
think of any individual of a given genus or a given species. 
For example, by means of the word man, which signifies an 
individual of the human species, we are enabled to think of 
some one of those particular men whom we happen to know, 
or of any man whatever, real or imaginary, just as we please. 

As regards this first service rendered to us by universal 
names, it will be seen that it consists in causing us to descend 
from the species or the genus to the individual. Now, this 
is sufficient to prove that we could not make the first use of 
such names if we had only the idea of the individuals. We 
must necessarily have two ideas- -namely, the idea of the 
individuals and that of the species or also of the genus to 
which they belong. Therefore, the ideas of genera and species 
cannot be mere names. 

A similar conclusion will be arrived at by considering the 
second service which the words in question render us. 

It consists in enabling us to form theories — that is to say, 
to reason in abstract and general ways without at all descend- 
ing to individuals. 

Here the individuals are entirely lost sight of, or else they 
are taken only as signs to help our mind to reason, without 
being themselves in anyway the subject-matter of the reason- 
ing. Dugald Stewart gives an example of this in the use 
which geometers make of signs. When the geometer draws 
upon his black-board a triangle in order to demonstrate a 
general proposition — for instance, that the three angles of the 
triangle taken together are equal to two right angles — ^he 
makes use of that particular triangle simply as a sign by 
which he seeks to facilitate his abstract reasoning ; and the 
demonstration which he gives does not apply to that one 
triangle only, but to all triangles generally. It is not, there- 
fore, the individual triangle that forms the object of his 
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attention ; that triangle is only s^ sign which helps him to 
''i_ cany his thoughts up to something higher, and this some- 
I thing is precisely that general truth which he proposes to 
arrive at, and which, although arrived at by the help of signs, 
is of a nature entirely different from theirs. 

206. Dugald Stewart approaches so near to the truth 
without grasping it, that he seems like Horace's charioteer, 
who wheels round the goal without touching it ; and certainly 
the touching of the goal by our philosopher would have been 
biXsl to his system. He says that in general reasonings in- 
dividuals have no place, and that when they are introduced 
into them, they very often tend to disturb the train of our 
thoughts and to mislead us from the truth ; and he says all 
this in the very part of his work in which he treats of univer- 
sals, without seeming in the least aware that this fact alone 
is enough to overthrow his whole theory. 

But let us hear his own words : ' In cases of this last 
sort ' — i,e, when arbitrary signs are used for assisting us in 
our reasonings, as is done by the algebraist — 'in cases of 
this last sort it may frequently happen from the association 
of ideas that a general word may recall some one individual 
to which it is applicable. But this is so far from being 
necessary to the accuracy of our reasonii^ that, excepting in 
some cases in which it may be useful to check us in the abuse 
of general terms, it always has a tendency, more or less, to 
mislead us from the truth.' ' And he makes the same observa- 
tion on occasion of repeating the statement of his opinion 
respecting universals thus : * When we reason, therefore, con- 
cerning classes or genera, the objects of our attention are merely 
signs : or if, in any instance, the generic word should recall 
some individual, the circumstance is to be regarded only as 
the consequence of an accidental association, which has rather 
a tendency to disturb than to assist us in our reasoning.'^ 

When an author has committed himself to a false system, 
it is incredible in how many contradictions he is obliged to 
entangle himself, to how many inaccuracies he must submit 

' EUmtniSy chap, iv. sec. 2, p. 172. • Ibid, sec. 3, p. 191. 
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so as to give some air of plausibility to his reasonings ; and 
the more ingenious he is, the farther will he push his error. 
In such a case it is well worth while to follow him diligently 
through his errors, and to watch the tortuous paths of the 
maze in which he has lost himself. By thus seeing what has 
befallen others, we can take a useful lesson for ourselvesL 
This is why I take the liberty of noticing yet another strange 
fallacy of reasoning which I find in this writer. 

ARTICLE XXX. 
Another fallacy in the mode of reasoning adopted by Dugald Stewart 

207. He maintains that ' individuals alone can be objects 
of our thought, and that those which we term general ideas 
are nothing but words or signs.' But then, seeing that this 
raises at once the difficulty. How, on such a principle, arc 
general reasonings possible } he, in order to get rid of it, 
engages to prove the strange proposition that we can reason 
by means of words alone, wholly regardless of the things 
which those words express. 

Indeed, in his case this was a necessity ; for, as the words 
which we use in making general reasonings do not express 
individuals, he had no alternative but to say, either that 
general terms are meaningless sounds, or else that there is 
something universal which they signify and suggest to our 
mind. The second proposition being excluded by his theory, 
he was bound to maintain the first. 

The proper way to establish the proposition would, in my 
opinion, have been, to take as an example any genercd reason- 
ing, and to see if by substituting for the general terms of which 
it was composed other general terms taken at random, that 
reasoning still preserved a meaning. For if the general terms 
of which a reasoning is composed are, as he asserted, mere 
signs devoid of all sense, it must be quite indifferent whether 
we use those signs or others, since we do not pay any atten- 
tion to the relations which signs may have with the things 
signified. 

208. But Dugald Stewart does nothing of the kind ; nor, 
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indeedi could he. What method, then, does he follow instead ? 
We shall come to it presently ; and I shall leave the reader 
to say whether it be right. He takes a particular reasoning ; 
eliminates from it the names of certain individuals, or puts in 
their place the names or signs of other individuals ; and then 
turns to his reader and says : ' You see that the names are 
changed, and yet the reasoning has the same meaning as 
before.' Hence he deduces, that it is possible to reason by 
means of mere signs without attaching any sense to them. 
Now, I ask, is this deduction correct ? The only legitimate 
inference would be, that in cases of a particular reasoning the 
names of the individuals may be changed at pleasure, and 
common names be substituted in lieu of them. The 
example of Dugald Stewart proves nothing more than this. 
Here, then, is the example : ' As the decision of a judge 
must necessarily be impartial when he is only acquainted 
with the relations in which the parties stand to each other, 
and when their names are supplied by letters of the alphabet 
or by the fictitious names of Titius, Caius, and Sempronius ; 
so in every process of reasoning, the conclusion we form is 
most likely to be logically just when the attention is con- 
fined solely to signs, and when the imagination does not 
present to it those individual objects which may sway the 
judgment by casual associations.' 

The first thing to which I must take exception in this 
passage is the implied assumption that, in the case he speaks 
of, our * attention is confined solely to signs.' 

It is quite true that parties suing before a judge may be 
indicated to him either by their own proper names, or by 
fictitious ones, or by letters of the alphabet ; but this only 
means, that when there is question of arbitrary signs, such as 
proper names are, it* is wholly immaterial which of them we 
use. This indifference, however, regards the signs and not 
the ideas ; which is a clear proof that what the judge's mind 
really rests upon is the idea signified, and not the sign itself. 
Nay, for the sign, taken irrespectively of what it signifies, the 
judge does not care. Hence, provided the idea remains 
unchanged, the means by which the parties are designated 
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may, so far as he is concerned, be altered at pleasure. And 
this is easier in the case of proper names, for the reason that 
as their connection with the thing signified is entirely 
arbitrary, that thing may be expressed by a letter, by a word 
of one syllable or of many syllables — in fact, by any sign 
which one thinks proper. But the same does not hold, or 
at least not to the same extent, with regard to common 
names or universal terms. Here it only holds when a 
synonym, a word or phrase conveying exactly the same 
universal idea can be found. And this is a confirmation of 
the truth of what I have said, that in reasonings the ideas 
alone are the essential element, while the signs have no value 
except in so far as they signify and suggest those ideas. So 
much, then, for Mr. Dugald Stewart's declaration that reason- 
ings can be made through mere signs without any ideas 
attached to them. The example which he has adduced goes 
dead against himself. 

209. This will appear all the more manifest the more that 
example is considered. If it is not necessary for the judge to 
know the true names of the litigants, this is simply because he 
has no need of knowing the individuals themselves, nor those 
private relations which have nothing to do with the case in 
dispute. All he requires is to know the individuals in relation 
to that case. The true names make them known to him as 
individuals ; but fictitious names, or the letters of the alphabet 
used for designating them, cause him to know them as belong- 
ing to a genus of things, or, * as men standing to each other in 
those relations which result from the case he has to decide, 
and nothing more.' In order to know them in this second 
way, the judge must be in possession of universal and abstract 
ideas ; for the accidental relations of one individual to another 
are nothing but universal ideas taken abstractedly from the 
real individuality ; and the individuals between whom such 
relations ^xist belong to an accidental species constituted 
precisely by those relations. Therefore, the substitution of 
those fictitious names for the true ones has had no other effect 
than to substitute, in the judge's mind, a generic for an 
individual idea. Thus the example quoted by Dugald 
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irt proves the contrary of what he intended. His object 
o show that a reasoning can be made without universal 
, though not without individual ones ; and he has shown 
id, and very conclusively, that we can reason both without 
idual ideas and with universal ideas alone. Such is the 
•me of his argument. 

herefore, individuals are not the only objects of human 
fht, nor can mere signs supply the place of universal 
In order to reason, our mind has more need of universal 
of individual ideas, since a reasoning is possible even 
acting entirely from individuals, as shown in the example 
•ed to by Dugald Stewart ; * but we cannot conceive the 
bility of making any reasoning without universal ideas ; 
/en when a reasoning turns upon mere individuals, it is 
utely necessary to consider these individuals as possessed 
mmon qualities or of common relations. 



he error of Dugald Stewart con- 
\ the existence of universals seems 
e arisen also from his failing to 
e that the relations of things re- 
hemselves into so many universal 
md are the foundation of common 
In fact, a common name de- 
:s a being through a common 
' as well as through a relation 
it has with something else. Thus 
I pronounce the common name 
I denote an individual of the 
instituted by the common quality 
•jM/y.* When, on the contrary, 
on, I denote an individual of the 
x>nstituted by the relation of son- 
Iso common to many individuals. 
iccive a relation, then, is to have 
tersal idea —one of those ideas 
form genera and give rise to 
)D names. Had Dugald Stewart 
ed this, he would not have been 
ed into the belief that he had 
strated the non-existence of uni- 
ideas by substituting for them the 
>f relation ; nor yet that he had 
strated how a reasoning can be un- 
xl irrespectively of f^eneral ideas, 
mply by means of the ideas of 
n. Here are his words : * From 



what has been said it follows that the 
assent we give to the conclusion of a 
syllogism does not result from any 
examination of the notions expressed 
by the different propositions of which it 
is composed, but is an immediate con- 
sequence of the relation in which the 
words stand to each other. The truth 
is that in every syllogism' {in this I 
agree with him, and it proves precisely 
the necessity of universal ideas) * the 
inference is only a particular instance of 
the genial axiom* {therefore not of mere 
signs) *that whatever is true universally 
of any sign must also be true of every 
individual which that sign can be em- 
ployed to express' (m a syllogism 
nothing is preaitated of the sign, but all 
of the thing signified). Now, observe 
the stranee consequence which Dugald 
Stewart draws : • Admitting, therefore, 
that every process of reasoning may be 
resolved into a series of syllogisms, it 
follows that this operation of the mind 
furnishes no proof of the existence of 
anything corresponding to general terms 
distinct from the individuals to which 
these terms are applicable.* {Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
ch. iv. sect. 2, p. 17s.) 
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ARTICLE XXXI. 

Conclusion : The Scottish school^ conscious of its inahility to omcom 
the diffiadty in question^ hcu tried in vain to eliminate it frm 
Philosophy, 

2IO. To conclude, then: the existence of universals is a 
fact. Indeed, if they did not exist, neither could we ourselves 
speak, nor could anyone else ever have spoken, of them. 
Therefore, neither the industry nor the high intellectual powen 
exhibited by the representatives of the modem Scottish school 
can destroy them. This philosophical school cannot, then, 
be complimented on the score of having, as it flatters itself 
eliminated that which Professor Dugald Stewart declares to 
have always been considered one of the most difficult pro- 
blems in metaphysics, I mean the problem of the origin of 
universals — that problem which, to present it once more under 
its most simple form, may be thus stated : * To form univjsrsals 
we must necessarily make a judgment. But a judgment 
necessarily presupposes in us the knowledge of some universal 
Therefore, either we must admit that there is some universal 
known to us by nature, and hence antecedently to all our 
judgments ; or, if we will not admit this, we must find some 
other explanation of the difficulty/ 

In any case, it is the duty of philosophy to solve this 
problem ; and the examination which we have thus far made 
of those systems which pretend to account for the operations 
of the human mind while admitting in it nothing, or next to 
nothing,* innate, shows that they are unable to untie the 
knot of the question, and that their authors have not even 
sufficiently understood its nature. 

* I say next to nothings because the — which on occasion of the sensatiam 

Scottish school, by holding that we per- causes those bodies to be perceived by 

oeive the existence of external bodies, us, admits more of the innate than does 

not because of their images being pre- the school of Locke or of Condillac ; 

sented by the sensations, but by a quasi- for it admits a new faculty^ though 

inspiration — a faculty wholly J«l^«^w obscure and altogether mysterious. 



CHAPTER V. 

IVHAT STEPS HAS PHILOSOPHY MADE BY MEANS OF THE 
SYSTEMS WE HAVE EXAMINED THUS EAR? 

211. I shall not here propose the question whether Locke 
and the philosophers who came after him, and whose systems 
we have been examining till now, have benefited the cause of 
philosophical science. 

To see how superfluous this question would be, we have 
only to consider that even error itself is, in the grand order 
of Divine Providence, made to subserve the progress of 
the human spirit; to give occasion to the more important 
developments of truth, to place it in a clearer light, to excite 
towards it the love of man, and to persuade him to acknow- 
ledge, after having long and bitterly suffered from the agita- 
tions of error, that there is nothing so precious or so salutary 
as truth. Therefore, even admitting that the philosophers 
above spoken of had fallen into grave errrors, they would not 
on this account have been of any the less benefit to humanity. 
Witness, in proof of this, that yearning, so general nowadays, 
for the invaluable boon of a true and sound philosophy, a 
yearning which is due precisely to the uncertain utterances of 
those authors, and to the imperfect and unsatisfactory systems 
which they have propounded. 

Wherefore, it may not be unprofitable at the end of this 
section, to pause awhile with a view to survey the ground we 
have traversed in commenting on the pronouncements of 
modem philosophy, and to observe in what state it was at the 
time of Lx)cke, the period from which we started ; as also 
what vicissitudes have been caused by this philosophy to the 
principal doctrines relative to the great question which forms 
the theme of the present work. 
VOL. I. N 
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2 1 2. For this purpose, I think it will not be amiss to refer 
to a small elementary treatise by a contemporary of Locke's, 
which, as it records in simple language the principal philo- 
sophical ideas of the time when it was written, will afford us 
an easy means of ascertaining by comparison the modifications 
which those ideas subsequently underwent I speak of the 
TraiU de la Connaissancc de Dieu et de Soi-mime^ composed 
by Bossuet * for the Dauphin of France — that is to say, for a 
young prince who, though he could not be supposed to have 
had much leisure for going deep into the mysteries of meta- 
physics, yet had to be made acquainted with the substance of 
the then known doctrines, presented in as plain and easy a 
way as possible. 

Let us see, then, what truths were known at that period, 
and let us compare the principal ones with the opinions of the 
new school, set up and put in motion by Locke. 

213. We have already seen how from the days of Locke 
down to our own, a numerous class of philosophers has made 
every attempt to confound or rather to identify the faculty 
of sense with that of understanding (nn. 70-85). And the 
works of these authors, now so widely diffused, and so much 
read, are so replete with materialistic sophisms, which fill their 
readers with prejudices and confusion of mind, that, very 
often indeed, it is no easy matter to make them see clearly 
the distinction of those two faculties. 

The contemporaries of Locke knew this distinction fully, 
and held it as a thing past doubting. Bossuet's book 
establishes it at length. There the understanding is defined 
to be : * The faculty of knowing the true and the false — a 
property entirely denied to sense.** 

* Bossuet was bom in 1627, and and, having cleared them of all extra- 
Locke five years later. Both died in neous elements, had increased their 
the same year, 1704. number. Such a man might, for in- 

'^ Ch. i. 7. — Let us suppose that at stance, have developed the principle 

the time of Bossuet there had arisen contained in Bossuet's definition of the 

some man of genius who, instead of understanding, in such a way that, 

diverting philosophy from the path without materially departing from what 

upon which it had been set by was then known, but simply connecting 

Des Cartes, had simply preferred to help its parts better, and elucidating it, he 

it on in that course ; who, with this would have greatly advanced the cause 

object, had accepted and preserved of Philosophy, 
s'lch truths as had been established. The development I mean is this :— 
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"ondillac confounded sensation with judgment even 
n Locke (nn. 81-89). In the days of Bossuet these 
itions of our soul were accurately distinguished. It 
noticed, moreover, how important is the operation 
ent in connection with our knowledge, 
sens,' says Bossuet, *ne nous apportent que leurs 
lensations, et laisscnt a I'entendement ci juger des 
ns qu'ils marquent dans les objets. ... La vraie 
I de Tentendement est de bien juger. Juger, c'est 
• au dedans de soi, sur le vrai et sur le faux ; et bien 
t y prononcer avec raison et connaissance.' ^ 
.^eid and Dugald Stewart have sometimes con- 
the imagination with the understanding (nn. 117- 
fore their day these faculties were kept so distinct as 
:heir confusion impossible. * Comme il est beaucoup 
e,* says Bossuet, 'qu*on ne confonde Timagination 



ierstanding, as \ve have 
;fined to be * the faculty of 

true and the false.' 
only remained to inquire, 
ruth and falsehood?' To 
iswcr to this question was 
boon of priceless value on 
1 science ; and this, as I 
lid, could have been done 

g^eat departure from the 
^ in possession at the time. 
V did liossuet define truth 
k1 ? * Truth ' (he says in 
xx)k, ch. i. 16) *is that 
ilsehood is that which is 
ifore, according to Bossuet, 
tg. Therefore, the under- 
nothing but the faculty of 
eing. Once on this track, 
isary to work out carefully 
ration that sense can in no 
'e behig (nn. 52-62), but 

accidtnts of being ; and 
tie idea of bang must have 
ited in us by nature (n. 
s by means of this idea that 
ire perceived ; that sub- 
efore, are perceived only by 
nding (nn. 48-50) ; that the 
g divested of all its detcr- 
i-'hich are received through 
s the most extensive of all 



umversals ; that it is from this idea that 
all the others borrow the character of 
universality ; that all ideas are endowed 
with' this character, and that their 
nature is constituted by it (nn. 90-98). 
After all this it would have been easy 
to pronounce that the understanding is 
not only * the faculty of knowing truth 
and falsehood, ' but also the * faculty of 
ideas,' which cannot belong to the 
senses. In short, one could have 
gradually evolved all those truths 
which I have endeavoured to set befoxe 
the reader of the present work. 

* Chap. i. 7, 16. How easy would 
it have l.>een from this doctrine of 
Bossuet to pass to the conclusion that 
no idea, unless innate, can be formed 
excei)t through a judgment, and that 
therefore, the first operation of the 
understanding must be a judgment, 
while, on the other hand, this judg- 
ment must be preceded by a universal 
known to us by nature, since no judg- 
ment is possible without a universal ! 
This development of truths which 
issued quite spontaneously from the 
ideas with which minds were familiar 
at that period will, perhaps, be difficult 
nowadays, when with a view to facilitate 
it I write this volume. (See in particular 
nn. 41.45, 1 17-135.) 
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avec I'intclligence, il faut encore marquer les charact^res 
propres de Tun ct Tautre. . . . 

* II y a, par exemple, grande difference entre imaginer le 
triangle, ct entendre le triangle. Imaginer le triangle, c'est 
s'en representer un d*unc mesurc ddterminee, et avec une 
certaine grandeur de ses angles et de ses cdtes ; au lieu que 
Tentendre c'est en connaitre la nature, et savoir en gdn^ral 
que c'est une figure a trois c6t6s, sans determiner aucune 
grandeur ni proportion particulifere. Aussi, quand on entend 
un triangle, Tidee qu'on en a convient k tous les triangles, 
^quilat^raux, isociles, ou autres, de quelque grandeur et pro- 
portion qu'ils soient. Au lieu que le triangle qu'on imagine 
est restreint a une certaine espece de triangle, k une grandeur 
determin<5e. . . . 

' Mais la difference essentielle entre imaginer et entendre, 
est celle qui est exprimde par la definition. C'est qu'entendre 
n'est autre chose que connaitre et discerner le vrai et le 
faux ; ce que I'imagination, qui suit simplement le sens, ne 
pent avoir.' * 

216. Some of the philosophers who have reduced the 
understanding to sense and imagination have argued thus: 
' Such or such a thing cannot be felt by our senses or pictured 
by our imagination. Therefore, it is inconceivable or unin- 
telligible.' ^ In this way, they excluded from the sphere of 
human knowledge all spiritual beings. 

The doctrine held at the time of Bossuet was, on the 
contrary, as follows : * II y a encore une autre difference 
entre imaginer et entendre. C'est qu'entendre s'etend beau- 
coup plus loin qu'imaginer. Car on ne peut imaginer que 
les choses corporelles et sensibles, au lieu que Ton peut en- 
tendre les choses tant corporelles que spirituelles, celles qui 



' Chap. i. 9. The development of 
which the doctrine here referred to by 
Bossuet was susceptible would have 
consisted in showing how the under- 
derstanding, the faculty of knowing the 
true and the false, was also the only 
faculty capable of forming universals ; 
while, on the other hand, the senses and 



the imagination could only perceive 
sensible individuals and consequently 
no universal relation between them, 

&c. (156-159)- 

' This is in substance the argu- 
ment used by modern Nominalists in 
order to gainsay the existence of uni- 
versals (177-179), 
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sont sensibles et celles qui ne le sont pas : par exemple, 
Dieu et rame. 

* Ainsi ceux qui veulent imaginer Dieu et TAme, tombent 
dans une grande erreur, parce qu'ils veulent imaginer ce qui 
n'est pas imaginable : c'est-a-dire ce qui n'a ni corps, ni 
figure, ni enfin rien de sensible/ * 

The substance and the nature of external things cannot 
be felt, because they do not fall under the senses or the 
imagination. Hence the philosophers who reduced the 
understanding to sense maintained that we had no idea of 
these things; whereas before their time it was known that 
we had the idea of them, though not the images or the 
sensations ; and this because a clear distinctioft was draivn 
betweeeti sensation, imagination, and understanding, Bossuet 
places the distinctive character of the understanding in 
* knowing the nature of things.' * 

217. We have seen how D'Alembert noted in the philo- 
sophy of Locke the omission of two important questions — viz. 
(i) * How, on the principle of that philosophy, it was possible 
for us to think of what is outside of us, and (2) how, on the 
same principle, we could unite in a single subject the various 
sensible qualities perceived by us ' (nn. 65-67). By pointing 
out these omissions, D'Alembert was helping Locke's philo- 
sophy to make a step in advance ; and to have done this at 
a time when modern philosophical science was in its very 
infancy reflects much credit upon this author. 

Nevertheless, before D' Alembert or even Locke was heard 
of in the philosophical world, those two questions had, well 
or ill, been treated by Des Cartes, and therefore were not un- 
known. Bossuet, who had been brought up in the philosophy 
of Dcs Cartes, knew them also, and he proposes the second 
of them in the following manner: *Toutes diflfi^rentes 
qu'clles sont [les sensations], il y a en T^me une faculty de les 
rdunir. Car Texp^rience nous apprend qu'il nc sc fait qu'un 
seul objet sensible de tout ce qui nous frappc ensemble, mcme 
par des sens difl(6rents, surtout quand le coup vicnt du mcme 

' Chap. i. 9. ' Chap. i. 7. 
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endroit. Ainsi quand je vols le feu d'une certaine couleur, 
que je ressens le chaud qu'il me cause, et que j'entends le 
bruit qu*il fait, non seulement je vois cette couleur, je ressens 
cette chaleur, et j'entends ce bruit, mais je ressens ces sensa- 
tions diff(6rentes comme venant du m6me feu. 

' Gette faculty de Tdme qui r^unit les sensations, soit 
qu'elle soit seulement une suite de ces sensations, qui s'unissent 
naturellement quand elles viennent ensemble, ou qu*elle fasse 
partie de Timaginative, dont nous allons parler ; cette faculti, 
dis-je, quelle qu'elle soit, en tant qu'elle ne fait qu*un seul 
objet de tout ce qui frappe ensemble nos sens, est appelfe le 
sens commun, terme qui se transporte aux operations de 
I'esprit, mais dont la propre signification est celle que nous 
venons de reniarquer/ * 

218. Dugald Stewart did not perceive that the conceptions 
of the relations as well as of the resemblances of things 
were nothing but universal ideas, and therefore belonged, not 
to the senses, which do not go beyond corporeal and in- 
dividual sensations, but to the understanding (nn. 180-188). 
At the time of Bossuet, on the contrary, it was perfectly 
understood that the knowledge of the relations and of the 
order of things could be obtained only through the intel- 
lectual faculty. Here is the proof : — 

* Mais il y a des actes de I'entendement qui suivent de si 
pr6s les sensations, que nous les confondons avec elles, 4 
moins d*y prendre garde fort exactement. 

' Le jugement que nous faisons naturellement des pro- 
portions, et de I'ordre qui en rdsulte, est de cette sorte. 

* Connaitre les proportions et Tordre, est Touvrage de la 
raison qui compare une chose avec une autre et en decouvre 
les rapports/ ^ 

219. I ask, then : In all that we have seen and examined 
in this Section regarding the opinions of philosophers posterior 
to Locke, is there anything that can fairly be called an addi- 



' Ch. i. 4. This could have re- noble efforts, which I shall turn largely 

ceived a most beautiful development, to account in the second volume ol 

and it is but just to say that subsequent this work, 

philosophers have, in this matter, made * Ch. i. 8. 
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tion to the philosophical lore of which the world was in 
possession when Locke stepped into the arena ? 

All that, in reference to the main question of this work, I 
am able to find in any way worthy of that name, are the 
doubts raised by Dr. Reid against those who looked upon 
simple apprehension as the first operation of the human 
understanding. But Bossuet had no difficulty in adopting 
this view. Let us hear him :— 

* Entendre les termes : par exemple, entendre que Dieu 
veut dire la premiere cause, qu'homme veut dire animal 
raisonable, qu'^ternel veut dire "qui n'a ni commencement 
ni fin " ; c'est ce qui s'appelle conception, simple apprehen- 
sion, et c'est la premiere operation de Tesprit 

*Elle ne se fait peut-6tre jamais toute seule, et c'est ce 
qui fait dire a quelques.-uns qu'elle n'est pas.* Mais ils ne 
prennent pas garde, qu'entendre les termes est chose qui 
pr&ide naturellement les assembler ; autrement on ne sait ce 
qu'on assemble.' * 

220. It is clear, then, that, at the time of Locke, truths 
were well known which the new school did not sufficiently 
appreciate, and therefore neglected. And in proportion aj 
the new ways of thinking prevailed, those truths faded away 
more and more from men's memories, until at last they 
seemed to have fallen into utter oblivion. Hence it is now 
no easy matter to bring them once more to the surface, and 
to ensure their recognition ; and this all the more as many 
mistake for new discoveries things which are very old 
indeed. 

Whence, then, the spread of the new philosophy, and the 
consequent forgetfulness of those truths which were known at 
the time it started ? 

In great part from the negligence of those who, being in 
possession of such truths, did not pay sufficient attention to 
the inroads of that philosophy, and at first treated it with 
contempt These were the followers of Des Cartes, the only 
class of thinkers competent to judge of the same, but who 

' We see from these words that had been mooted in no ambiguous 
even before Dr. Reid this difficulty language. * Ch. i. 13. 
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unfortunately professed and defended their own doctrine in a 
partisan spirit. Hence, while they stood heedlessly looking 
on, Lockism was daily gaining ground through the power 
of the many allurements it presented to human vanity by its 
superficiality, and to the passions by its sensuous tendency: 
to which must be added the circumstance of its havir^ 
appeared just at the time when a taste for dabbling in philo- 
sophy was setting in amongst the general public. Naturally 
enough its influence was principally felt by the young— 
a new generation superseding the old, which was fast falling 
away, and with it the doctrines of the past. 

Nor must the reader think I stand alone in thus account- 
ing for the fall of Cartesianism, in spite of the many excellent 
truths it taught, and still more in spite of the most praise- 
worthy spirit which animated it There are others who b^n 
to see this matter in the same light. As a proof, I b^ leave 
to quote an extract from a French publication, purporting 
to describe how the above transformation of philosophy was 
brought about, and how the Lockism that supervened was 
simply the continuation of an old sensual philosophy which, 
although vanquished in ai^ument by Cartesianism, still had, 
as it always has in mankind, many more practical followers 
than it ought to have. 

• Dans la lutte qui s*61eva' (thus writes the Paris Globi) 
* entre le mat6rialisme et le spiritualisme, au temps de Des Cartes 
et de Gassendi, le spiritualisme triompha, en ce sens qu'apres 
Des Cartes, sa doctrine continua a ^tre repr&entee en France 
par une suite non interrompue de philosophes jusqu'au milieu 
du dix-huitiime sifecle, tandis que celle de Gassendi fut aban- 
donn6e par les mdtaphysiciens. Mais cette demi^re* con- 
serva des partisans parmi les hommes du monde et, depuis 
Bemier, Molifere et Chapelle, on peut suivre sa trace jusqu'a 
Voltaire. Dans cette 6cole d'hommes aimables et voluptueux, 
les traditions d*^picurdisme pratique, et d'incr^dulitd religieuse, 

* The writer might have said the sendi, and who had lived a long time 
same of the philosophy of Hobbes, who in France. 
was born before and died after Gas- 
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se gardirent mieux que les dogmes m^taphysiques du mat6- 
rialisme ; on ne songeait guire au principe de la sensation 
chez Ninon de TEncIos ; et depuis longtemps la philosophic 
de Gassendi ^tait morte en France, mfime chez ses disciples, 
lorsque la traduction du livre de Locke vint la ramener. II 
n'y avait gu^re alors dans ce pays que les Cart&iens qui 
fussent capables de comprendre "I'Essai sur I'Entendement ;" 
mais, pr6occup6s de leurs vieilles id6es, ils furent les seuJs qui 
ne consentirent point i I'examiner. Peu au fait des questions 
mitaphysiques, ceux qui embrass^rent la nouvelle doctrine 
se m^prirent sur son veritable esprit, et tandis que Berkeley 
et Hume en d^duisaient rigoureusement le spiritualisme en 
Angleterre, Condillac en France y trouva le mat^rialisme/ * 
(3 Janvier 1829, page 5.) 

As Locke treated the doctrines of Des Cartes with con- 
tempt, so did Des Cartes those of his predecessors.^ This 
Contemptuous spirit exhibited by philosophical writers towards 
One another is a source of great mischief. It induces man to 
set aside some precious truths in his possession ; it drives him 
back continually to intellectual infancy ; it forces on him the 
necessity of recommencing studies which he had already 
undertaken and carried to very good results ; it thus^ entails 
on him an immense waste of time, and at last so wearies out 
his patience that he grows sick of philosophy itself, of which 
those authors are supposed to be the representatives. The 

* I would not dare accuse Condillac • which are, so to speak, inviscerated in 
of Materialism. He stops at Sensism. it. Hence we have seen that in Italy 
Berkeley and Hume, on the other hand, the innovations of Locke were immedi- 
do not abandon Sensism, but build upon ately met with a dignified opposition by 
it. As regards, however, the philosophy Paolo Doria, and those of Des Cartes 
of Locke, it is true to say that it contains by Giovambattista Vico. These two 
the seeds both of Materialism and Ideal- great men would have saved Italy from 
ism. The faculty of Reflection^ which many aberrations, had there not been 
might have saved his teaching from hitroduced into her midst a love, not so 
absolute Sensism, is introduced by him much of what was new, as of what bore 
in too superficial a manner ; and, as I on it a foreign impress. It was not a 
have already shown, he does not even philosophy but a party that prevailed. 
seem to understand its nature. Unfortunately it was an anti-social and 

* It must be acknowledged that, of anti-religious party. But the eighteenth 
all countries, Italy is the one in which century is now gone, and the nineteenth 
the thread of traditional ideas was less has commenced a severe judgment upon 
interrupted than in any other, thanks it. 

to the great principles of Christianity, 
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true philosophical spirit can never be exclusive and individual 
It is conservative, impartial, and lai^e-hearted. It receives 
with respect the traditions of mankind, as well as of particular 
sages. In a word, it is not the vain spirit of the world, but 
rather the spirit of Christianity itself, applied to the study 
and meditation of natural truths. 
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SECTIOiN IV. 

THEORIES WHICH ERR BY EXCESS, I.E. BECAUSE THEY 
ASSIGN TO IDEAS A GREATER CAUSE THAN IS AE- 
CESSARY. 

221. Hitherto I have spoken of those systems which have 
failed to assign a sufficient cause to the fact of the existence 
of ideas. I must now speak of those which, in explanation 
of the same most important fact, have assumed a cause greater 
than was necessary. The authors of the first systems, by being 
satisfied with an explanation which fell very far short of the 
mark, showed very clearly that they did not understand the 
true nature of that knot which renders the solution of the 
ideological problem so extremely difficult (41-45). The 
authors of the other systems, on the contrary, by their great 
efforts to invent expedients with a view to untie that knot, 
proved as plainly that, though they had understood it, they 
were not so fortunate as to hit upon the simplest and most 
natural mode of satisfactorily disposing of it Both these 
classes of philosophers have transgressed against the method 
whose principles I laid down at the beginning of this volume — 
i.e. the former class against the first principle, or by defect ; 
the latter against the second principle, or by excess (26-28). 
Among these, the first to offer himself to my attention is a 
man of rarest genius, Plato. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 

ARTICLE I. 
The difficulty of tnt problem of the origin of ideas as proposed by Plato, 

222. Plato saw the difficulty which stands in the way of 
those who wish to give an exact account of the genesis of our 
ideas ; and moreover he thoroughly felt its force. 

To be convinced of this it is enough to call to mind some 
one of the many passages which occur in his most beautiful 
dialogues, wherein the difficulty which I have proposed con- 
cerning the origin of ideas is set forth in a luminous manner 
and in substantially the same way as I have put it myself. 

Here is one of the most celebrated of those passages: — 

Menon of Thessaly, a friend of Aristippus of Larissa, and 
a follower of the presumptuous philosophy of the Thessalian 
sophist, engages in a discussion with Socrates, who professed 
not to know anything except perhaps this, that he could direct 
the attention of others to the difficulties contained in even the 
simplest philosophical questions ; and here, in fact, comes very 
soon the difficulty of which we speak. The dialogue between 
Menon and Socrates is of the following tenor : — 

Socrates having said that he did not know the definition 
of virtue, but wished to investigate it, Menon makes to him 
the following objection : * But how will you, O Socrates, seek 
after that of which you are entirely ignorant.? How can you 
represent to yourself what you are in search of, if you do not 
know it at all } Or if you should happen to meet with this 
thing, how will you recognise it as that which you were look- 
ing for, when you have no idea of it whatever.?* In reply 
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Socrates brings out to view the whole force of the objection, 
which probably had not been perceived even by Menon 
himself. He says, 'I understand you, O Menon; but, pray, 
are you aware of what a very stubborn question you have 
raised ? Methinks the import of your words is simply this, that 
a man can make no investigation of any kind, either about 
what he knows or about what he does not know. In fact, if 
he already knows it investigation will be needless, and if he 
does not know it investigation will be impossible, since he 
does not know what to investigate about.' ^ 

The difficulty was indeed a most serious one, and whoever 
considers it attentively will not fail to perceive that in every 
investigation it is necessary that the thing inquired about 
should be in part known and in part unknown, I say the 
thing should be in part known, since if we had no knowledge of 
it whatever, it would not exist for us, and therefore could not 
form the subject of our investigation. And I say // should be 
in part unknown \ for if we knew it fully there would be no 
sense in our seeking to know it. 

The remark made by Menon, therefore, and whose point 
Socrates adroitly brought out into full relief, was solid, and, 
as I have just stated, led to this conclusion : ' Nothing can 
be inquired about unless it be partly unknown and partly 
known/ 

223. In the first place, we must note the difference which 
passes between seeking some real thing in order to possess 
it, and seeking some truth in order to know it. 

When we seek, for instance, a friend who has been lost in 
the crowd, or an article which we have mislaid somewhere in the 
house, the difficulty alluded to has no place. We may know 



* St. Aagustine treats this difficulty 
with great acutencss in the loth book 
On the Trinity , and concludes thus : — 
*Quilibet igitur studiosus, quilibet curi- 
06US non amat incognita etiam cum 
ardentissimo appetitu instat scire quod 
nescit. Aut enim jam gcnere notum 
habet quod amat, idque nosse expedit 
etiam in aliqua re singula, vel in singulis 
rebus quae illi nondum notse forte 
laudantur, fingitque animo imaginariam 



formam qua excitetur in amorem. * This 
second way by which we sometimes 
desire to know that which is unknown 
supposes in us a certain degree of 
intellectual development, as well as a 
certain amount of acquired knowledge. 
But the first way by which we desire to 
know in particular that which we already 
know in genercU^ may lead even to the 
discovery of the origin of all our cog- 
nitions ; but more of this later. 
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the friend or the article perfectly, and yet go in search of them. 
But Menon's discourse turned upon truths which are to be 
investigated — that is, sought after that they may be known. 
In this case possessing is the same as knowing, and we are 
therefore confronted with the difficulty of explaining how it 
is possible for anyone to seek after truths of which he knows 
nothing, or, if he knows them, why he seeks after them. 

In short, that discourse pointed to the admission of some- 
thing which is neither entire knowledge nor entire ignorance, 
but stands between the two ; and in determining the nature 
of this sort of middle-knowledge of the thing sought after, of 
this mixture of light and darkness — of as much light as 
suffices to enable us to recognise the thing as soon as found, 
and of as much darkness as makes us feel the need of inquir- 
ing after it in order that we may be able to say truly that we 
know it — was to consist the solution of the difficulty. 

ARTICLE 11. 
Plato* s solution of the difficulty, 

224. It was precisely to a middle kind of knowledge that 
Socrates had recourse in order to extricate himself from the 
difficulty proposed to him ; and he placed it in a knowledge 
which we had forgotten on coming into this world. 

To impart probability to his opinion he referred to a 
fact with which we are all familiar — namely, that there is in us 
at times a knowledge of which we have no present recollection, 
and which lies as it were dormant in the soul, but wakes up in 
vivid distinctness so soon as the objects of it are again brought 
to our notice. We then remember having known those things 
before— that is, we recognise in them what we knew already, 
but had slipped from our memory. Now, Socrates thought he 
could make use of this obvious fact as affording a satisfactory 
explanation of the difficulty in question. His reasoning came 
to the following : ' I observe that there are in us two kinds of 
knowledge — one which has been obliterated in us, and one 
which we distinctly remember. No inquiry is needed as 
regards the latter, because we have it already in our posses- 
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sion ; but we can very well investigate the former, because we 
retain a sort of general recollection of it — sufficient, if not to 
satisfy us, certainly to guide us in investigating more fully 
that which had been cancelled from our memory, and to cause 
its revival in it. If, then, we find this to be a matter of every- 
day occurrence, what is there to forbid the supposition that 
we carry with ourselves from birth, not an actual but a 
potential knowledge of things similar to that which we have 
of subjects once learnt but subsequently forgotten, though not 
to such a degree as that on their being again presented to us 
we may not remember having formerly known them ? Given 
this one supposition, we can easily explain how it is that a 
human being from his earliest infancy exhibits a most lively 
curiosity to know the truth of things, and that in proportion 
as he discovers it he feels satisfied as having thus attained the 
object of his desires/ 

225. Doubtless this hypothesis suggested by Socrates was 
very ingenious, and fully met the requirements of the case. 
That great dialectician, however, did not stop here, but went 
on strengthening his position by further observations and by 
the allegation of other facts. 

One was that of children who had never yet been trained 
in any scientific subject Socrates called to him one of those 
children from the crowd, and plied him warily with questions 
so well connected together as to elicit from him quite naturally 
a number of geometrical truths, first of an easy and then of a 
difficult nature. As by this method Socrates went no further 
than to interrogate, he could truly say that he had never 
taught the child anything, for in point of fact he never said 
out and out, ' The thing is so or so,' but had left him to 
answer for himself. From this experiment he concluded that 
the boy could not have thus enunciated those truths unless he 
had had them within himself, and that they had lain in him, 
though in a dormant state, so to speak, or in a sort of oblivion, 
to make them emerge from which it was only necessary that 
some one should help him by properly directing his attention 
to them, and so recalling them to his. memory. 

The fact to which Socrates was appealing in support of his 
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view could not certainly be gainsaid by anyone. For it 
was quite certain (i) that the boy had not learnt from any- 
one the truths to which he gave utterance ; (2) and that on 
being questioned in a suitable manner he was able to discover 
them without anyone telling him distinctly what they were. 

Now, whoever attentively considers this fact will find that 
its real drift may be expressed in the following manner : — 

The youth, when interrogated as above, answered aright, 
even regarding what had never been cdmmunicated to him ; 
therefore he had in him the faculty of judgment. Such was 
the only inference which one could legitimately draw from the 
fact adduced by Socrates. Therefore, all that required to be 
explained in connection with that fact was how a human being 
can make judgments even on things which fall for the first 
time under his senses — on things he has never known before. 

Now, this can only be explained in one of two ways. We 
must say either that the judgments formed by the child have 
been taught him by others, and this is excluded by the 
hypothesis ; or else that he has had in him from his birth 
something whence he can derive those judgments * — that he 
is, in fact, possessed of what St. Augustine terms naturale 
judicatorium? or a rule which directs him to judge thus and 
not otherwise. Now, Socrates assumed that those judgments, 
or the truths to which they related, were themselves innate in 

• 

the child, though obliterated ; and this, it must be confessed, 
was amply sufficient to explain the singular fact in question. 

ARTICLE III. 

T/u difficulty seen by Plato is in substance the same as that which 

has been proposed in these pages, 

220. The reader will perceive that the difficulty of explain- 
ing the origin of ideas, as seen by Plato, is the very same 
which has been proposed by myself, and which, reduced to its 
last expression, comes simply to this, * How is it possible for 
us to make judgments, seeing that no acquired idea can be 
had except through a judgment ? ' 

> A judgment is but an interior word, ' De Libcro ArbitriOy ii. lo. 

an affirmation. 
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The only difference between Plato and myself as to the 
way of stating the difficulty is, that I have restricted it to the 
first of the judgments we make when beginning to use our 
intellectual faculties, whereas Plato gave it a much wider 
extension, from a belief that it applied to all our succeeding 
judgments as well. 

That belief arose from his not having duly adverted to the 
connection which ideas, or truths, and consequently judg- 
ments, have one with the other. This connection is such 
that, given the explanation of the first of our judgments, the 
others do not present any difficulty, since on it they all 
entirely depend. Indeed, the whole knot of the difficulty 
lies in explaining how, on the hypothesis that we have no 
idea to start from, we can make that judgment by which we 
acquire the first idea, when, as I have said, every acquired 
idea is the effect of a judgment. But if we suppose even 
one antecedent idea, the possibility of the first judgment is 
accounted for, and, with it, the possibility of acquiring other 
ideas, which in their turn serve for other judgments ; in 
short, we then see how it is that we have the faculty of 
judgment, which is the same as the faculty of reasoning. 

227. Of this defect in the argument of Plato, I shall yet 
have to speak more at length. What I now wish to insist on 
is the fact that, Plato saw perfectly well that the whole 
difficulty of assigning to ideas their true origin consisted 
ultimately in explaining how there could be in us a faculty 
capable of producing them, since this faculty would be 
impossible if our reason were devoid of ideas. 

To be all the more convinced that the Athenian philo- 
sopher was very deeply impressed by this difficulty, let us 
consider how thoroughly he understood the nature of human 
thought. He made thought to consist simply in interior 
judgments and reasonings. ' For me,' he says in Thecetetus^ 
* thought is the discourse which the mind holds with itself.* 
Hence the reason, or the faculty of thought, was also called 
by him discourse or word (\o7o^). Nor did Plato stand 
alone in this, for the same value of the term Xo7oy lay deep 
in the Greek tongue. Indeed, to look upon human thought 
VOL. I. o 
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* A symptom of the error lurking 
sometimes in a received philosophical 
opinion is the uncertain manner in 
which writers express themselves, and 
their excessive anxiety to justify it by 
means of elaborate subtleties. This 
proves that they do not feel well at 
ease on the matter, and that in their 
inmost conscience there is a \oicc 
murmuring against the hidden error 
which, did they but lend an attentive 
ear to that voice, they would discover. 
No philosophical doctrine, perhaps, is 
more in vogue at present than that 
which places the operations of the 
human understanding in the following 
order : (i) idea, (2) judgment, (3) 
reasoning ; and there is none, perhaps, 
in the exposition of which the symptom 
I speak of is more visibly betrayed in 
the books one reads on it. 

I have already nofed how, at the 
time of Bossuet, there were some who 
doubted the correctness of the above 
order (219); and how Fortunatus of 
Brescia (n. 89), to get rid of the diffi- 
culty by which he felt embarrassed, 
prudently added to the definition of 
idt^a the express chiuse *that an idea, 
to be truly such, must contain no judg- 
ment ' ; as if the idea could cease to 



contain what it really contains, because 
a philosopher thinks fit to expel it firon 
his definition. Now, since all these 
tokens which authors exhibit of their 
misgivings about the errors into whidi 
they were falling are valuable in this 
sense, that they turn wanderers from the 
truth into witnesses for it, and thereby 
show how extensive is truth*s dominioD 
over men, it will not be amiss to no- 
tice here the efforts made by sach a 
writer as Wolff, in order to preserve fof 
notions or ideas the place which is com* 
monly assigned to them — I mean, that 
of being the first of the operations of 
the human understanding. 

Wolff did not grasp the force of 
Plato's dictum that thought * is simply 
an interior discourse.* 

He distinguished, therefore, be- 
tween an idea as merely apprehended 
by the understanding, and the same 
idea as expressed by words or signs. 
The first he called intuitiiv ccgnition^ 
and the second symbolical cogniiim. 
And he said that * in the symbolicaJt C9^ 
nitiofiy the first operation of the under- 
standing {the idea as simply apprekenitii 
identified itself with the second * {Psy- 
chologia JRcUionaliSf § 398) ; but that such 
is not the case as regards purely tnimtisi 



in this light seems a prompting of common sense ; and, were 
it necessary, I could easily produce unmistakable evidence 
that it by no means began with the opening of the 
philosophical era of the Greeks, but sprang from a tradi- 
tion dating from a most remote period, and common to all 
the Orientals. There is nothing truer or more natural than 
to conceive of a man who thinks as saying something to > 
himself, pronouncing an interior word. Now, to say some- 
thing to oneself, to pronounce an interior word, is nothing 
but to affirm or to deny something ; and every affirmation or 
negation can be resolved into a judgment. Thought, there- 
fore, commences with a judgment ; a judgment is the first 
act of our thinking faculty ; it is by a judgment that our 
reason is set in motion ; and the fundamental error of the 
modern treatises on Logic and on Psychology is to place 
acquired ideas first, and to speak of the faculty by which 
they are formed as anterior to and independent of the faculty 
of judgment.* 
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228. But if judgment is the first operation of our under- 
standing, and if therefore this operation has not been pre- 



cognition. Now, this distinction is only 
an evasion of the difficulty. For why 
should I, when expressing ideas by 
wonls, be bound to express them in the 
form of a judgment ? Am I, then, 
obliged to say more than the ideas con- 
tain ? If so, in so far as I insert what 
is not contained in the ideas, I make 
use of words without meaning, without 
anything corresponding to them in my 
mind ; which would be an absurd 
Nominaiism, For example, if I wish 
to express my idea of a triangle, I shall 
say : * The triangle is a figure of three 
sides.' Now, the verb is, by which I 
express the triangle in its notional or 
ideal form, is not an empty sound, but 
has something corresponding to it in 
my mind — the idea itself, which I per- 
ceive as a thing different from me, the 
pcrceiver. 

But says Wolff, * The word is does 
not merely indicate that the triangle is 
regarded as a subject of some sort,, but 
it also expresses the inexistence of the 
three sides in this subject.' {Psychologia 
Rationalist p. 316. ) * Now, the purely 
intuitive cognition does not consider 
this nextu ; by it, the qualities found in 
a given thing are represented asdiffcrent 
both from one another and from the 
thing in which they exist.' {Psyckologia 
Empirica^ § 331.) * In the symbolical 
copniion^ on the contrary, we must 
necessarily express these qu&Kties both 
as joined together, and as inexisting in 
the 5ubject ; this cognition, therefore, 
includes a judgment ; the other does 
not.* {Psychohgia Rationalist p. 315.) 

On this reasoning of Wolff I beg 
leave to make the following observa- 
tions. 

I. I deny that in the proposition 
adduced the word IS has the force 
which Wolff attaches to it. The pro- 
position *The triangle is a figure of 
thr«^ sides ' is perfectly equivalent to 
this other, * That which I conceive and 
call ^triangle VA a figure of three sides.' 
The verb is, therefore, expresses no- 
thing but the existence in my mind of 
the idea of triangle, without causing the 
least alteration in the same idea as 
expressed \vj the wonls *a figure of 
three sides.' If, on the other hand, I 
were to say, *This figure of whidi I 



think has three sides,' then the verb 
has would express the inexistence of the 
three sides in the figure I think of ; but 
the verb is does not in any way refer to 
such inexistence. 

2. Wolff says that in the intuitive 
cognition we perceive the qualities of the 
thing entirely apart from one another as 
well as from the thing itself. Now, is 
this possible ? or is it thus that our first 
cognition of things really takes place ? 
Does not the contrary rather seem to 
be the fact — viz. that our mind first 
perceives the thing in union with its 
qualities, and then, by means of abstrac- 
tion, divides this composite object of 
its perception, and considers it part by 
part? It appears to me that ex- 
perience tells decidedly in favour of this 
second view. Moreover, I have already 
demonstrated the impossibility of the 
contrary (nn. 55-61)— that is, of our 
mind perceiving in the first instance 
the accidents without the subject in 
which they exist. It is altogether dif- 
ferent as regards the corporeal senses ; 
for these perceive only the accidents, 
while the idea lies entirely beyond their 
spheie ; and the error of Wolff must, 
perhaps, be ascribed to his not having 
sufficiently distinguished the character- 
istics of sensation from those of idea. 
It is true he claims for ideas — the 
object, according to him, of our first 
intellectual operation — the mark of uni- 
versality, a mark which couhl very 
easily have enabled him to form a per- 
fectly genuine concept of the nature of 
intellectual cognition. Now, with re- 
^rd to this cognition, I say that it is 
impossible for us to conceive, first, the 
accidents separately from their subject, 
and afterwards to unite them witli it, as. 
Wolff maintains we do. In fact, when 
we perceive the accident of a subject, 
either we know at the very outset that 
it is an accident, and in this zzst: we 
conceive it in relation with its subject ; 
or we do not know that it is an accident, 
and then we take the accident itself for 
a subject — that is, we conceive it as a 
thing standing by itself, and, therefore, 
as having existence and a certain niotie 
of existence ; and to conceive in this 
way is still to ccmceive a subject (a 
l)eing), and a predicate (the mode of that 
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ceded by another which could supply us with ideas, we must 
perforce admit that, antecedently to our first intellectual ope- 
ration, and as a necessary condition of its possibility, there 
must be some idea innate in us. 



ARTICLE IV. 

The system of Plato solves the difficulty, but is at the same time viOatei 

by excess, 

229. Plato, then, had proposed the difficulty of which we 
speak, in much too wide a form. He should have contented 
himself with demonstrating that the first act of our reasoning 
faculty was a judgment, because the acquisition of any idea 
whatsoever is not a simple passion of our senses, but an 
action of our understanding ; it is a word which we utter to 
ourselves — in short, it is a judgment which we pass on our 
sensations, pronouncing by it, at least implicitly, what that is 
of which we experience in ourselves the sensible action. This 



being). Consequently, that which our* 
author would lay down as the basis of 
his doctrine is an impossibility. 

But the same can also be proved by 
examining Wolffs definition of the first 
operation of the understanding : * Prima 
inlellectus operatio (he says) est plurium 
in re una singillatim facta repracsenta- 
tio.' {Psych, Empir. § 330.) Mark the 
word singillatim, Wolff puts it in to in- 
dicate that all the qualities of the thing 
of which we have the idea are perceived 
by us one by one. Letting alone that 
this successive perception of the several 
qualities that are to be found in a thing, 
cannot be our first intellectual opera- 
tion (for it is rather a series of intellec- 
tual operations), I would ask, where do 
we perceive these qualities ? In re una^ 
replies our philosopher ; all in the one 
thing of which we have the idea. 
Therefore, say I, we do not perceive 
them in themselves, apart from the 
thing, but wc perceive them as qualities 
or parts belonging to the thing and 
existing in, and not out of it. Now, 
what is this but attributing them all to 
the thing itself, by at least an implicit 
judgment ? Our perceiving those con- 
ditions, or parts, or qualities singly, as 
he asserts we do, would only add force 



to my argnment ; for it would mean 
that we make a distinct interior jiidg* 
ment on each of them, attributing eadi 
to the thing to which it belongs. 

But I do not ask our philosopher 
for so much as this, nor do I accept all 
he so generously offers me, however 
materially it may favour my cause. I 
limit myself to saying that, whether 
the above-mentioned qualities be per- 
ceived as joined together, or as separate 
from one another, they are always per- 
ceived by our first intellectual operauon, 
in a subject either real, or imaginary, 
or purely potential ; and hence that in 
this first intellectual operation, we al- 
ways perceive two things — (i) hein^ 
(a subject), (2) a mode of being (a 
predicate), and perceive them united 
together. Therefore, this first opera- 
tion contains a judgment. 

The outcome of all this is that the 
distinction invented by Wolff between 
intuitive and symbolical cognition with 
the object of justifying the commonly 
received order of our intellectual opera- 
tions, has no solidity in it, but is only 
one of those subtleties whose hollow- 
ness bears witness to the weakness of 
the cause which is believed impossible 
to stand without their support 
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ivould have put him on the way to demonstrate that, in order 
to form that first judgment through which our first acquired 
idea is obtained, it was necessary that there should be some 
notion pre-existing in our mind, to serve us as a rule for the 
said judgment ; since to judge is simply to apply a certain 
rule to the thing judged of, 

230. But, instead of concentrating his thoughts on the 
difficulty presented by the first of all the judgments made by 
man at the commencement of his intellectual development, 
and seeking in its explanation that of all the other judgments, 
Plato imagined that the same difficulty existed in all judg- 
ments alike. His way of arguing was this : * When in the 
exercise of his reasoning powers, a human being judges of 
anything, he discovers by himself a truth he did not know 
before. Now, the question arises as to how he is able to say 
that what he has discovered is the truth, and how he can 
distinguish it from falsehood. The only way in which he can 
do this is by having previously in his mind the exemplar of 
the particular truth of which he is in search. Through com- 
paring with this exemplar the truth which his investigation 
has brought to view, he is able to recognise it as what he has 
been looking for.' Thus was Plato led to suppose that we 
have innate in us the exemplars of all truths— in other words, 
that all ideas are in our mind ab initio, but, as I have said, 
obscured until the senses, by perceiving external things as 
copies or similitudes of the same, bring them out, and set 
them clearly before us. 

The defect of this mode of reasoning (to say in other 
words precisely what I have expressed before) consisted in 
not observing that although it is quite true that when we 
make a judgment on anything, we thereby gain a new truth, 
it by no means follows that we must have in ourselves, for 
this purpose, the particular exemplar of that identical truth 
itself. To guide us in discerning which among the various 
judgments possible to be passed on the thing is the true one, 
and which the false, a general exemplar is enough. We do 
not seek for the new truth that we may recognise it as a par- 
ticular truth which we had previously singled out in our own 
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mind, but that we may know what the truth is in the case in 
hand, whatever that truth may be. Such, and no other, is 
the aim of our every judgment* We do not, therefore, require 



> When, for instance, I seek to dis- 
cover by experiments the properties of 
the electric or magnetic fluid, I do not 
know as yet what those properties wiU 
be; but in order that, when I shall, 
have discovered them, I may know that 
they are precisely those I am in search 
of, it is enough that I can make sure 
that they are the irtu ones. Once 
certain of this, I know that they are 
what I seek, because I seek only the 
truth, whatever it may be. I must, 
therefore, have in me the faculty of db- 
criminating the true from the false, or, 
in other words, I must know beiore- 
hand what is truth in general^ so that 
I may recognise it whenever I happen 
to find it actualised in particular cases. 
Now, to know beforehand what is truth 
in generalf is for me the same as to 
have in my mind the exemplar of truths 
and consequently the means by which 
I can test the different opinions which 
may be formed upon the subject of my 
investigation. By applying the test, I 
shall be able to know which among all 
those opinions is in accordance with it, 
and therefore true, to the exclusion of 
all the others. In fact, were I not ac- 
quainted beforehand with the distinctive 
marks of truth I should never be able 
to recognise it as truth, and should thus 
be destitute of the faculty of discerning 
between truth and error. Now, to be 
acquainted with the distinctive marks 
of truth is nothing but to know how 
truth is constituted, to contemplate as 
it were its physiognomy, its exemplar, 
its notion, its form. In this sense, and 
in this only, is Plato's reasoning con- 
clusive. It proves that to be able to 
make any judgments we must have the 
genuine countenance of truth present to 
our mind (a). But it does not prove 
that we must have as many exemplars 
as are our judgments, or the ideas which 
we acquire through them ; for, given in 
us the possession of the sign by which 
truth can be known and distinguished 
from error, we can apply it to number- 
less things, to anything we please. 



From that moment we have the faculty 
of judgment, the faculty of descrying 
and enjoying the truth, which has the 
same countenance everywhere; in t 
word, it is in our power to judge of 
things. One rule suffices us for all 
cases, because in all cases we seek hi 
one thing — viz. that which is true, in 
contradistinction to that which is fedse; 
more briefly, we seek for that which is. 

By analysing still more closely the 
observation of the Athenian philosopher, 
we may divide the inquiries that may 
be instituted about it into three classes, 
(i) Sometimes we investigate and cog- 
nise truths taken, so to speak, at hap- 
hazard — that is, just as the occasion for 
making use of our reasoning powers is 
given us ; (2) sometimes we seek after 
new truths connected with a thing wfaidi 
is already known to us under another 
aspect; and (3) sometimes we do the 
same in r^ard to truths already in* 
eluded in some idea, but on which we 
have not reflected, and consequently 
have not perceived them distinctly, and 
each by itself. 

This third kind of investigation takes 
place every time that we submit an idea 
to analysis. We then add nothing to 
the subject-matter of our cognitions 
(analytical judgments) ; we aim purely 
at seeing in a divided, form that which 
we already know in a composite and 
united form. We acquire or augment 
only the reflex knowledge, whereas 
before we had intuitive and spontaneous 
knowledge. We examine what is known 
to us in one way, in order that we may 
know it in another ; because the reflex 
or analytical knowledge serves us for 
diverse uses, in which we could not be 
assisted by the S3mthetical and undi- 
vided. To this class of inquiries, there- 
fore, the reasoning of Plato is not ap- 
plicable; since in them there is no 
question of discovering an entirely new 
truth, but only of finding, so to speak, 
the parts of that which is already known 
as a whole. 

Should anyone, however, wish to 



(<t) I shall demonstrate in due course that thii countenance or primitive exemplar of truth is 
nothing but ibe innate idea of being, the only constitutivt farm o/muman reasott. 
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to have innate in us as many exemplars as are the ideas 
which we obtain by judging. All we require is the exemplar 



consider the parts of this whole as con- 
stituting each a new truth by itself, then 
this third kind of inquiries could be 
reduced to and classified under the 
second. 

The second class of inquiries is when 
we seek after a truth not known to us 
in itself, but linked with one which we 
know. For example, if I experi- 
mentalise with a view to ascertain the 
specific gravity of diverse bodies, what 
I inquire about is as yet unknown to 
me ; but at the same time I know the 
bodies to which it l>elongs, and I know, 
too, what is gravity in general. When, 
therefore, I come to discover the specific 
gravity in question, it is clear that, 
although I did not know it before, I 
have fully the means of knowing that it 
is precisely the thing I was in quest of, 
because I knew the bodies to which it 
was to belong. This relation which the 
gravity has with the bodies determines 
that gravity for me in so unmistakable 
a manner that no sooner do I find it 
than (my previous ignorance of it not- 
withstanding) I instantly identify it as 
the object of my search. The same 
principle is of very wide application in 
the concerns of our daily life. Thus, 
for example, if some one were to say to 
me, ' The man whom I shall salute on 
the way is he whom you must put under 
arrest,' it would be immaterial for the 
uut{>ose in view whether I personally 
knew the man or not ; the sign given 
me by my informant would oe quite 
sufficient to make me know the indi- 
vidual. In this class of inquiries, 
therefore, the truth we discover is 
recognised as being the one we were 
seeking after, not 1)ecause we knew it 
beforehand, but because we were cog- 
nisant of a relation (I speak of a well- 
defined relation) which it had with 
something we knew. All the algebrai- 
cal problems called determinate fall 
under this head. ]{y means of them 
we obtain results which are entirely 
new to us, and this simply l>ecause 
such conditions are given in them as 
must lead infallibly to those results. 
The reasoning of Plato, therefore, has 
no bearing even on this spccits of 
inquiries, l>ecaiise they do not sup|>ose 
in us the knowledge of the truths them- 



selves about which we investigate, but 
only the knowledge of some relation 
which connects them with some other 
truths of which we are previously 
cognisant. 

With the first of the three classes of 
inquiries I have named, the case is 
different. As I have said, we do not 
in them seek afler a particular truth 
which we deliberately set to ourselves 
as an object of research. We are left 
as it were to chance. We seek, or 
rather find, truths according to the 
occasions which happen to offer them- 
selves to us in the course of our intel- 
lectual development. No sooner, for 
example, has an infant entered into this 
world than he receives a great number 
of sensations from the things that sur- 
round him. Being at once susceptible 
of these sensations, and endowed with 
the faculty of reason, he, on feeling 
thus variously affected in his sensories, 
says, or, to put it more correctly, can- 
not help saying, to himself * Here is 
something outside of me : this thing, 
that thing,' &c. He does not, indeed, 
as yet formulate all this in so many 
distinct words ; but his interior assents 
concerning the external realities which 
present themselves to his attention are 
there, and each of those assents is a 
judgment. Through such assents or 
judgments he knows the existence of 
those realities ; or, which is the same 
thing, attributes existence to them, even 
as he attributes existence to himself. 
Thus is formed in him that si)ecial class 
of judgments by which he produces to 
himself his own objects (synthetical 
judgments). 

Now, it is for these primitive judg- 
ments that the human being necessarily 
requires to possess some antecedent 
notion, and precisely the notion of 
existence, which is the sign or indica- 
tion whereby alone he can know that 
existence of bodies is a truth. Here, 
therefore, lies the solid part of Plato's 
reasoning. This fir>t kind of i[U{uiries, 
or rather these primitive findings of the 
truth, would be impossible to man 
unless there were an innate principle in 
his mind to en.ible him to di>rem the 
truth, and to discern it intuitively, and, 
as it were, by its own physiognomy; 
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of truth. By referring to this one exemplar, we shall be able 
in all things which come before us to distinguish error from 
truth, since truth has the same countenance everywhere. 
Plato did not consider this, and, as a consequence, his solution 
of the difficulty overshot the mark by assuming more than 
was necessary to account for the origin of our ideas, against 
the second of the canons of method which I have laid down 
(n. 27).» 



for it cannot be known through its 
relation with other truths, none of 
which, by the hypothesis, have as yet 
been acquired. 

In fact, with the one supposition 
that the distinctive and common mark 
of truth (which, as we shall see, consists 
in notional existence or the idea of 
being) is imprinted on the soul of man 
from his origin, all the difficulties of 
which we speak disappear at once. By 
means of this mark he apprehends 
whichever truths happen to come before 
him first ; not as though he was pur- 
posely seeking for those in particular, 
out because by a natural prompting of 
his reason he feels a general hankering 
for truths, and is therefore always in 
wakeful expectation to receive them 
from whenccsoever they may show 
themselves, that he may welcome 
them as congenial with his intellectual 
constitution. Now, to apprehend de- 
terminate truths is, as I said above, 
nothing but to judge that something is 
true. Consequently, for our reason to 
perceive bodies is nothing else than to 
judjje that bodies truly exist, or, which 
is the same, to assent interiorly to the 
fact of their existence. 

When the human being has made 
this step, and is therefore in possession 
of diverse truths, there is no difficulty 
in explaining how he can pass on to 
inquiries of the second class ; for the 
truths now known by him have relations 
whereby he can determine other truths 
as yet unknown, which may therefore 
be made a particular object of his in- 
quisitiveness. 

It is here, properly speaking, that 
those which we usually term inquiries 
after truth begin ; for those of the first 
species ought to be termed perceptions 
or findings rather than inquiries. In 
the same way there is no longer any 
difficulty in explaining the inquiries of 



the third species, inasmuch as the ex- 
istence of the ideas which are therdn 
submitted to analysis has already been 
duly accounted for. 

It was, then, from not having drawn 
a clear distinction between the above 
three ways in which we seek after truth, 
or at least find it, that Plato fell mto 
the mistake of extending the difiiculty 
of which we speak beyond its proper 
limits; hence the solution which he 
offered could not be perfectly satisiac- 
lory. 

* It could hardly t)e expected that 
a man who was the first to penetrate so 
deeply into the question regarding the 
origin of ideas should express what 
he saw with a faultless precision of 
language. Original men, when some 
great truth hapi)ens to be noticed by 
them for the first time, feel so en- 
raptured by it, so satisfied and over- 
joyed on account of their new acquisi- 
tion, that they do not trouble them- 
selves much with sifting it from every 
particular flaw by which it may be, and 
usually is, surrounded. Unable any 
longer to doubt the certainty of their 
discovery, and carried away almost in 
spite of themselves by its unexpected 
beauty, they seem powerless to attend 
to it in minute detail, or to call its 
excellence in question. They take it as 
it is in the main, and idolise it. Thus 
are systems bom ; and something of 
this kind seems to have happened to 
Plato in the matter of the origin of ideas. 

Nevertheless, there are moments in 
which calm reason brings these men, 
unawares to themselves, nearer to the 
exact truth. In certain passages Plato 
approaches it so closely, that were these 
the only declarations we have of him, 
one would say that he had fully at- 
tained it. 

Thus in Tfuatetus^ to explain how 
it is that we carry within us the know- 
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ARTICLE V. 

Aristotle points out tfie inaccuracy of Plato's reasoning, 

231. The inaccuracy contained in Plato's reasoning seems 
to have been the cause of the defection of Aristotle from the 
school of his master. 



ledge of all truths, and yet have to 
search for them, he says that truths 
may be possessed by us without our 
having them— even as a man may 
keep a numl)er of birds shut up in a 
large cage without having them in his 
hands. And, as an illustration of this, 
be adduces the case of a man who 
knows arithmetic or the art of calcula- 
tion. This art comprises under it all 
cognitions of numbers ; and the use of 
it may not inappropriately be compared 
to a bunting after these cognitions. So 
long, therefore, as the man is limited to 
the possession of this art, he possesses, 
indeed, all the results obtainable by the 
calculation of numbers, but he has not 
those results actually: he possesses 
them in the same way that the owner 
does the birds, which fly freely to and 
fro inside the cage, and are not his ex- 
cept in so far as he has it in his power 
to catch them whenever he pleases. But 
let us hear Plato himself: — 

* Socrates, Let us take as an example 
the art of arithmetic. 

* TTuatetus, Agreed. 

* Socrates, Suppose this art to be a 
hunting after the cognitions of all 
numbers, even and uneven. 

* Thcatetus, Suppose it. 

* Socrates. Through this art the 
arithmetician has under him, like so 
many servants, all the cognitions of 
numbers, and imparts them to others. 

* Tkecetetus. Quite so. 

' Socrates. And he who imparts those 
cognitions is said to teach them ; he 
who receives them is said to learn 
them ; but he who has them in his mind 
is said to know them. 

* Theatetus. Nothing could be truer. 

* Socrates. Now, take note of what 
follows from this. Seeing that the 
perfect arithmetician possesses in his 
mind all the cognitions of numbers, is 
it not true to say that he knows all 
numbers? 



* Theatetus. So it seems. 

* Socrates. And does not such a one 
sometimes calculate with himself the 
numbers of different objects, internal or 
external ? 

* Theatetus, Who can doubt it ? 

' Socrates. But to calculate is nothing 
else than to ascertain how great a given 
number is. 

* Theatetus. Nothing else. 

* Socrates. It seems, therefore, that 
this arithmetician seeks for what he 
already knows ; because we have just 
confe^ed that he possesses all the cogni- 
tions of numbers. Do you perceive the 
contradiction ? * 

Now, Socrates by means of his 
system did away with the apparent 
contradiction, by explaining how it 
arose. The arithmetician knows all 
the results of his art, but he knows 
them only potentially: actually he does 
not know them, and therefore when he 
wants one or another of them, he must 
seek for it by making use of the art he 
possesses. 

The ambiguity lies wholly in the 
word to knew. As was afterwards 
remarked by Aristotle, to say that the 
arithmetician knows all the results of 
his art is not speaking with propriety. 
Properly speakmg, it can only be said 
that he can know them, that he possesses 
the means or the art of arriving at 
them. It was this impropriety of 
language that occasioned the discredit 
of Plato's system. By using the word 
to know in the second of the above 
meanings instead of in the first, which 
is its only true and proper one, he was 
led to assert that man knew ^vt.T^» 
thing from his birth, and hence that 
all ideas were innate in him. 

Leaving aside, however, this im- 
propriety of language, and the error it 
induced, and looking only at the spirit 
of the above dialogue between Socrates 
and Thesetetus, everyone can see how 
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In very many places of his works the Stagirite referring 
to the child who, on being questioned by Socrates, gave 
replies which he had never learnt from anyone, and drew 
from within his own mind the solution of mathematical prob- 
lems, finds fault with Plato for calling such performances by 
the name of knowledge. He very properly observes that 
what the child really knew were the principles of reasoning 
on which the solution depended, and whence he deduced it 
through reasoning. It is true that consequences are virtually 
contained in their principles, and that, therefore, he who 
knows the principles has also a potential knowledge of 
the consequences — has the power of knowing them; but 
potential knowledge or the power of knowing is not as yet 
actual knowledge — knowledge in the true and proper sense of 
the word. Plato should not, therefore, have said that the 
child knew those mathematical truths, without qualifying the 
word knew by some such clause as ' under a certain aspect,' 
&c. — that is, potentially, or in so far as they were virtually 
contained in the principles of which he was cognisant. 

Had Plato adopted this qualifying clause, the apparent 
contradiction suggested by him — that we learn what we 

very near Plato came to the exact 
truUi. In that dialogue it is irre- 
fragably demonstrated that there must 
be an innate kncrwUd^c^ which virtually 
comprises in itself all cognitions, in the 
same way that the arithmetical art com- 
prises the knowledge of all numbers ; in 
short, a knowledge which contains the 
art of descrying and recognising the 
truth wherever met with. This know- 
ledge, then, once granted, the power of 
acquiring cc^itions, or the faculty of 
reason, follows as a matter of course ; 
for what is human reason but the art of 
arrhfhtQ at particular cognitions? 

Having come thus far, what else 
had Plalo to do, in order to perfect his 
theory on the origin of ideas? 

Simply to inquire in what this 
primitive art or this original kncnvledge^ 
virtually comprising all cognitions, 
even as the arithmetical art comprises 
all the cognitions of numbers, could 
consist. He had already mastered the 
fact that to find out some particular 
conclusion respecting numbers, to solve 



some arithmetical problem, it 
necessary to possess the art of doii^ it, 
or, in other words, to possess certain 
principles, and to know how to apply 
them to the conclusions sought for. 
Now, what is true of reasonings relating 
to the limited subject of numbers is 
equally true of reasonings relating to 
everything else. Every use of oar 
reasoning faculty is but the exercise of 
a primitive art innate in us, an art 
which cannot be learnt, whilst all other 
arts are learnt by means of it. If, then, 
we had not the ability to reason, it 
would be impossible for us to learn the 
art of reasoning. Now, Plato was, as 
we have seen, vividly impressed with 
the necessity of an innate knowledge 
for enabling us to make use of our 
faculty of reasoning. He had, then, 
only to go on to inquire into the natue 
of this knowle<lge, in order to discorer 
the proper way out of the great diffi- 
culty and to the full possession of the 
truth. 
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already know — would have vanished ; for then the true and 
genuine version of it would have been, as Aristotle puts it, 
that by our investigations we * come to learn what we were 
in reality ignorant of, since we had only such virtual know- 
ledge as was necessary to enable us to know it truly and 
actually.' * 

ARTICLE VI. 

Its defect notwithstanding^ the reasoning of Plato contains an element 

of solid truth. 

232. The remark of Aristotle was just, but it only told 
against that part in which Plato's reasoning was defective, 
leaving intact that solid substratum of truth which it con- 
tained. 

The great Stagirite seems to have had the same mis- 
fortune as so frequently befalls thinkers of less weight than he. 
When an author comes to discover some error in a theory, he 
is apt to desist from all further examination and to reject it at 
once as entirely false. He does not pause to reflect that the 
error he has noticed is perhaps only a small part of the theory, 
or even nothing more than a defect in the mode of its exposi- 
"tion, or a want of completeness in some portion of its funda- 
mental idea. In looking, therefore, at the strictures which 
Aristotle made on Plato's system, and considering how he 
seems to have stopped as it were at the surface of it, I do 
not find it difficult to understand why the Platonists, who 
felt that in their master's teaching there still remained a 
solid foundation of truth,* retorted on Aristotle by saying, 
that the doctrine on ideas was much too high for his mental 
grasp, so that he could neither comprehend nor embrace it.^ 

233. In fact, Plato's mistake consisted in having applied 
his reasoning to deduced truths — as is, for instance, the 
solution of a mathematical problem ; whereas it real force 
and solidity manifest themselves in its application to the 
primary or self-evident principles, and to these only. 

» Fostericr. i. the opposite error of embracing Plato's 

• Although even they did not know doctrine in its entirety. 
how to distinguish and indicate it with ' See the passage in Atticus, quoted 

precision, and for this reason fell into by Eusebius, Pntparat, Evang. xv. 13. 
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By taking a deduced truth, and endeavouring to demon- 
strate that the mathematical conclusions elicited by Socrates 
from a child yet untaught in mathematical science must needs 
have been known to that child beforehand, Plato left himself 
open to the Aristotelian rejoinder, * That it was sufficient if 
the child knew the principles whence those conclusions could 
be drawn, and* was endowed with reason, or the faculty of 
deducing them.' This rejoinder admitted of no reply: the 
untenableness of Plato's particular contention stood com- 
pletely exposed by the counter-proposition of his antagonist 

But if Plato was vanquished on that particular issue, the 
general drift of his argument still remained in undiminished 
force. Nothing was wanted except to present it in such a 
form as to make that force distinctly felt Now, this is done 
as soon as one applies it, not to deduced truths, but to the 
primal and indemonstrable truth — that which virtually contains 
all truths, and is not itself contained by any anterior ones, 
because it is the first and most universal. 



ARTICLE VIL 
Aristotle does not seem to give an adequate explanation of universals, 

234. On the subject of universals Aristotle leaves a void, 
or at least is obscure. 

He fully grasped the distinction between primary and 
derived truths, and seems also to have reached so far as to 
reduce all primary truths to one only — the principle of con- 
tradiction.* 

He accounts for the origin of derived truths, as I have 
said before, by means of demonstration ^ or deduction from the 
primary ones, and proves against Plato that derived truths 
are not innate in us. 

But when he undertakes to account for the origin of 

primary truths, he no longer seems to feel the force of the 

Platonic argument, doubtless because Plato himself did not 

apply it to one class of truths more than to another. Hence, 

* Afetaph, iv. 
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having refuted Plato in regard to derived truths, he thought 
that there was an end of the whole subject in dispute. 

Briefly stated, his explanation of the origin of primary 
truths is as follows. 

These truths (so he argfued with himself) are such that 
they cannot be obtained through deduction from anterior 
ones ; for were they so obtainable, they would not be primary, 
Therefore, they are by their nature incapable of demonstra- 
tion. They must, therefore, be acquiesced in with implicit 
faith, without any demonstration ; * and in fact all men do so 
believe in them. Consequently, we must needs admit that 
there is in man a certain faculty in virtue of which he sees 
these truths by immediate intuition, and gives them his assent* 

235. This, then, is in substance Aristotle's way of explain- 
ing the formation of the primary notions of truths. He 
gives to man a faculty or power capable of forming them — 
a power very similar to Locke's Reflection. 



* By demonstration is meant the 
deduction of one truth from another 
already admitted as indubitable. 

Now, if primary truths are believed 
in without demonstration— >^\, is, with- 
out being derived from other truths — 
does it follow that they are believed in 
without a reason ? 

To assert this would be tantamount 
to annihilating the human intelligence, 
and establishing a profound scepticism. 
Such, however, let me observe, is the 
ine\'itable issue of the system of those 
who place the criterion of truth in blind 
common sense -i.e, in the dicta of an 
authority unsupported by any reason. 
Of this new ami most pernicious of all 
kinds of scepticism, the first seeds were, 
quite contrarv to his intentions, sown 
by Reid, and then fully developed by 
Kant. 

If, on the other hand, it be said that 
the primary truths are not l)elievcd in 
through blind nect5sity\ but l)ecause they 
are reasons in themselves — lights whose 
brilliancy wins and as it were creates 
our assent —then it will Ik' found difficult 
to reconcile the Aristotelian system, as 
commonly understood, with this faith 
which Aristotle says we yield to the 
primary truths without any assignable 
reason. 



For if these primary truths are 
reasons, how could they ever be derived 
from the external things perceived by 
our senses ? 

In the external things sensiblv per- 
ceive<l, those reasons cannot be found, 
because external things are not reasons, 
but facts, and facts are particulars, 
whilst reasons are universals. 

Therefore, these reasons or primary 
truths in which we believe must either 
be communicated to us on occasion of 
our sensations by separated intelligences, 
as the Arabians maintained, or they 
must somehow exist in us /^ se. In 
the first case, their innateness would be 
denied to the human, only to be trans- 
ferred to other intelligences ; and this 
would not explain how we derive them 
from the senses. In the second case, 
it would be through the implicit belief 
yiclde<l to them that we are enabled 
to l)clievc albo in all derived ideas or 
truths, whose whole and sole motive of 
cre<libility they are ; and this would Xtc 
ecjuivalent to admitting that they are 
innate in us. In a word, we must either 
accept the sceptical theory or allow that 
some intellectual light visible /er se is 
given us by nature. 

' Posterior, lib. i. 
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As I have remarked elsewhere, these two philosophers 
seem to say to us : * See if our explanation of the origin 
of ideas is not satisfactory. We admit di faculty capable of 
forming them, and what more do you require ? * This is 
admirable so far as it goes; but, unfortunately, it gives no 
answer to the question that excites our curiosity — the vexed 
question of the origin of ideas. Of course, if we are simply 
to assume that man has in him a power, truly furnished with 
all that is requisite for forming or, better still, contemplating 
the primary ideas, I have nothing more to say. But the 
difficulty to be solved lies precisely in knowing how this 
power must be constituted, in order that it may serve for its 
purpose. Aristotle, after saying that the soul through the 
memory of many sensations forms a universal, adds immedi- 
ately : but let tlu soul be such tliat it can suffer this in itself} 
By this method it will be easy to dispose of any difficulty. 

It is just the same as if I, on a certain perplexing question 
being put to me, were to content myself with the reply, 
' This question will be solved provided we assume a something 
which will suffice to clear it up,' and then to cong^tulate 
myself on having done full justice to that question. 

I think, therefore, that we still have a right to address 
both Aristotle and Locke thus: We do not for a moment 
deny that man has in him a faculty by which he can think, 
and thus acquire ideas. But we would wish to go further and 
to ask. If that faculty does not perhaps consist simply in the 
power of fnaking use of some notion or idea which man lias in 



' Posterior, lib. ii. c. ult. The word 
to suffer^ which Aristotle emploj's here 
to express the intuition of the under- 
standing, and which he repeats in so 
many other places of his works, shows 
that he conceived that intellectual intui- 
tion as a passion wholly similar to that 
of sense. Indeed, he lays it down as a 
principle that, in order to explain aright 
the operations of the understanding, 
we ought to follow the analogy of the 
operations of the senses. See his books 
Vf Anima, especially the third. Con- 
versely, to explain the operations of the 
senses, he often has recourse to the 
operations of the understanding. Hence 



he credits the senses with judgment, i 
function exclusively proper to the under- 
standing ; and he credits the under- 
standing with the passive percepticm of 
particulars, a function exclusively pro* 
per to the senses: or to speak moie 
correctly, he attributes promiscuonsif 
to both these faculties the operatioos 
distinctive of each. In this way, the 
intellectual acts are no longer difficult 
to explain ; for, on the one hand, the 
sense is made to contribute the explana- 
tion, and, on the other, it is assumed to 
contain whatever is requisite for thai 
end — a manifest * begging of the ques- 
tion.' 
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him ab initio ? if, in short, it is possible for any human 
thought to be anything else than either the vision or the 
stpplication of a rule or idea ? Now, if our philosophers 
should object to our pursuing our inquiry on this path, they 
RTOuld be very intolerant indeed, and their intolerance would 
be the commencement of their error ; nor is it likely that 
men will be persuaded that the perfection of wisdom is not to 
be found except within the boundaries assigned to it by this 
ipse dixit. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

From some passages in the works of Aristotle it would seem that he did 
not sufficiently mark the distinction between sense and understanding. 

236. Considering, then, that Aristotle limited his confuta- 
tion of the innate ideas of Plato to the ideas formed through 
deduction, and therefore evidently acquired ; and that as 
regarded the primary or, as he calls them, immediate ideas, 
he thought it enough to say that they originated from the 
senses through the use of a special faculty termed by him ' in- 
tellect,' which is ordained expressly ad Iioc^ and furnished with 
every requisite for the attainment of its end ; we are justified 
in the suspicion that he did not sufficiently realise to himself 
the difficulty contained in the problem of the origin of ideas, 
a difficulty which presents itself in all its force, when one 
undertakes to explain the origin of the primary and most 
universal ideas. For this class of ideas cannot be syllogisti- 
cally deduced from anterior ones, because there are none such, 
and all other ideas are deduced from them. 

I am confirmed in this opinion by seeing that in some 
parts of his works Aristotle does not seem to have sufficiently 
marked the distinction between feeling, which belongs to the 
faculty of sense, and thinking, which belongs to the faculty of 
understanding. 

237. He certainly knew that these are two different 
faculties ; nor did he confound them together in the same way 
as did Condillac and others in our times ; * but he only dis- 

» The dbtinction drawn by Aristotle curately described by Sestus Empyricus 
between sense and understanding is ac- in his 7th book Against the Logicians, 
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tinguished them through their objects, not perceiving that the 
terms of sense are not objects ; and again that there b an 
' essential difference in the manner of operating between the 
two faculties in question. To the corporeal senses he assigned 
as their proper objects particulars, and to the understanding 
universals ; * he also allowed to the understanding the power 
of abstracting universals from particulars {intellectus agens\ 
and of contemplating them when abstracted {intellectus 



§ 217, &c. There, in expounding the 
doctrine of Aristotle and Theophrastes, 
he says that the similUtides of external 
things are received into our soul from 
the senses ; but that these similitudes 
do not as yet constitute thought. For 
the production of thought it is necessary 
to suppose in the soul a certain eturgy 
or force entirely its o^mi, by means of 
which the soul may from those phan- 
tasms of particular things z'oluntarily 
draw the idea, e, gr,y of man in gettfral. 
Failing this intrinsic energy, it would 
be possible for the soul to receive sen- 
sations, and even have reminiscences 
as well as phantasms of tliem, but 
apart from thought. The word volun- 
tarily^ used for characterising the 
operation of the understanding in the 
formation of ideas, proves that Aristotle 
did not look ujwn it as a ///iW opera- 
tion, but an operation accompanied 
w'th interior light, as are the acts of the 
will. Should anyone doubt this, he 
has only to take note of the way in 
which Sestus Empyricus had expressed 
the same thing a little before, lie had 
said that in the formation of ideas the 
understanding acts in virtue of tijufig- 
mefitf and of an act of election. This 
would prove likewise that Aristotle had 
at least caught a glimpse of the very 
important truth that we cannot form an 
idea of any determinate thing, cannot 
make any special acts of thought, except 
through a judgment, and that to form 
ideas is nothing but to judge of our 
sensations. And if, as it would appear, 
Aristotle describes elsewhere the forma- 
tion of ideas in a different manner, this 
simply proves that he was not always 
consistent with himself, and that, hav- 
ing once seen the truth above referred 
to, he did not afterwards realise its 
importance, nor follow it up steadily in 
its applications. 

' In the passage I have alluded to 



in the preceding note Sestus Emp3rriaiS| 
setting forth the doctrine of Aristotle, 
says that * speaking generally the nature 
of things is twofold ; some are sensibli 
things, while others are such as to 
be perceived by the understanding.' 
Similar expressions are often found 
also in the works of Aristotle. But if 
these things are of two different natures, 
where is the passage from one of these 
natures to the other ? Aristotle places 
it in this, that the phantasms ot par- 
ticular things are, to use his phrase^ 
potentially unii/ersal, (De AnimOt ^^ 
ii. sect. 12.) 

Now, I would ask, what do joa 
mean by this expression ? Or, how do 
you know that the particular phantasms 
have this potentiality in them ? Doubt- 
less from what you assume as a fact— /.«. 
that the understanding abstracts from 
them the universal ; whence you infer 
that they must therefore have the 
capability of being so dealt with by 
the understanding as to yield to it 
the universal, which capability is pre- 
cisely the potentiality you speak oC 
But in this case I must b^ leave to 
observe that you give no answer to tbc 
crucial question, how the abstracting 
operation of the understanding takes 
place. You indeed assert this opera- 
tion as a fact, but, instead of explaining 
it, you only treat us to a vicious circle; 
for it is nothing but a vicious circle to 
say that the reason why the particular 
phantasms communicate with ideas 
(the synonym of universals) is becaose 
they are potentially unrirrsal. It is the 
same as to say universals are drawl 
from phantasms because they cam be 
drawn from them. 

Your expression potentially uni- 
versal is, therefore, only an obscure and 
mysterious way of affirming the very 
point which we ask you in clear and 
plain language to explain and prove. 
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- jfossibilis). But this was not as yet seeing that intrinsic 
^4lifFerence between the operations of the two faculties to 
^ which I wish here to call attention. 

- 238. What makes it very difficult for us to perceive this 
' difference is that, in consequence of our continually making 

- use of the understanding conjointly with the sense, the opera- 
' tions of these two faculties become so intimately mixed up 
' and as it were blended together, that they seem to us to be 
: one and the same. Hence, without being aware of it, we 

attribute to the sense that which belongs to the understanding 
alone, and can hardly ever be said to form a true conception 
of this latter power. 

239. From the same cause arises the inclination which we 
have to ascribe intelligence to animals, fancying that they 
proceed in their operations after the same manner as ourselves ; 
and likewise the inclination to attribute our own affections 
and -thoughts to inanimate things. Being ourselves not 
merely material, nor yet merely sensitive, but a compound of 
matter, sense and intelligence, we find it extremely hard to 
get at a precise and genuine idea of what a being wholly 
incinimate^ or purely sensitive^ really is. 

240. It would appear, therefore, that Aristotle fell, like 
Condillac (81-85), ^^^^ the blunder of attributing to sense the 
faculty of making judgments * — a gross absurdity, inasmuch as 
to make judgments is the property of the understanding 
exclusively. 

In fact, I argue thus : either ^judg^ptent is the same thing 
as a sensation^ and in this case the proposition * The faculty 
of sensation is capable of judging ' would be but a meaning- 
less repetition, equivalent to this other proposition, ' The 
faculty of sensation is capable of having sensation ; * or else, a 
judgment is essentially different from a sensation, and then 
how can we attribute two operations which are essentially 
different to one and the same faculty, and say, * The sense 
judges'? Is not this quite as preposterous as to say, 'The 
car speaks,' or * The nose sees,' or ' The hand sneezes,' or to 

* Sec De Anima^ Lib. III. cap. ix., Aletaph, i., and many other places of his 
works. 
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formulate any other monstrous concept, whereby a faculty is 
unnaturally wedded to functions not its own ? 

241. Take the corporeal sense as it truly is ; do not associate 
with it anything foreign to its nature, and therefore any kind 
oi judgment ; and all that you will find remaining is a passive 
faculty, through which the sentient subject receives certain 
modifications (sensations) — i,e, feels AiS^reniXy from what it did 
before, and feels something other than itself There is as 
yet no thought here, no act by which that subject has said to 
itself, * This thing exists,* thus applying the most universal 
of all predicates, existe?ice, either to itself or to something out- 
side itself 

But, as I have said, to us who in this matter have not 
and cannot have any experience, because we are by nature at 
once sentient and intelligent — and are, moreover, continually 
in the habit of intimately conjoining what we feel with the 
judgment affirmatory of its existence, so that the two seem 
assimilated in one — it is most difficult to imagine a being 
which exists, indeed, and feels, but has no knowledge of what 
existefice is, and, consequently, never predicates it of anything. 
Properly to distinguish these two operations, a very sustained 
abstraction, a most searching ' intellectual chemistry,' is 
necessary. By dint of long reflection we come at last to see 
most clearly, that to feel one's existence and to think of it 
or affirm it by a judgment are two things as different as can 
be. In the first, we descry an act by which the whole 
human subject exists simply as a sentiment,* and feels, there- 
fore, the mode in which it exists ; while in the second we find 
an act whereby, not the whole human subject, but one of its 
faculties (the understanding), reflecting on the said sentifnettt^ 
and at the same time being by nature possessed of the notion 
of existefice, unites the two together, and says, ' I EXIST.* In 
this pronouncement, the subject {Ego) is judged, or, better, 

* According to the author, the III. ch. iii. Art. i — 7 ; also Antnh 
human subject consists in a substantial pologia in servigio delta Scicnza Morale, 
sentiment, which, when seen by the • Book IV. ch. iv. ; likewise Psicologia, 
understanding in the idea of being, and Book I. ch. ii.-v., vii.-x. [Trans- 
consciously affirmed to exist, is called lators.] 
Ego. See this work, Vol. III. Part 
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is the OBJECT of a judgment. On the contrary, the human 
subject as such, even when modified by sensations, is not the 
OBJECT of any judgment ; it is purely and simply a subject, 
one, undivided, without composition or decomposition of ideas, 
without motion and without action, except that of the primal 
act whereby it exists and immovably feels : in which state 
it could hardly be designated by the word Ego, 

Such being the case, it is manifest that to credit the senses 
with the power of judging, as Aristotle seems to do some- 
times, is an unjustifiable confusion of two very distinct facul- 
ties — i£, the sensitive and the intellectual. 

242. Of the insufficiency of Aristotle's distinction between 
sense and understanding a writer who had studied him 
deeply speaks in the following terms: 'According to the 
opinion of Aristotle, the sense and the understanding differ 
only in this, that the external things are felt in that same 
condition which they have outside the soul as particulars ; 
whereas the nature of things cogftiscd is, indeed, outside the 
soul, but has not there that mode of being according to which 
the common nature (the universal) is cognised — ix, apart 
from its individualising principles. Outside the soul, things 
have not this mode of being.* 

This would mean, that the sense and the understanding 
differ only by their immediate terms. The sense perceives 
external things in their particularity ; while the understand- 
ing has only the power to perceive that which in tliose things 
is covnnoHy apart from all the rest* 

243. Now, in the first place, admitting all this, the diffi- 

' What kind of power would this consequences of this his theory, or that 

\yQ ? If the understanding perceives only all this Aristotelian d(K'trine must l)c in- 

the universal while the sense perceives, terpreted in a deeper and more rccon- 

together with the universal, the proj>er dite way than I have stated. I wish, 

alw>, it follows that the imderstanding therefore, the reader distinctly to under- 

is merely a sense nr.ore limited, and stand that it is not my intention to cen- 

thereforc worth nuuh less, than the sure directly the doctrine of the great 

corporeal I On the r»ther han<l, con- Stagirite in so far as conceived by him- 

sidering that Aristotle, in so many self, but only what api)ears to l)e the 

places of his norks, exhibits a thorough most obvious meaning of some of his 

appreciation of ilic exrcllence of the expressions, or at least the meaning in 

understanding as compared with the which they have l)een taken by so nany 

sense, the thought naturally suggests of his commentators, 
itself, either that he did not see the 

P a 
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culty would always remain as to how the understanding can 
make this abstraction without a universal to serve it as a guide 
in the operation ; for when anyone undertakes to separate a 
number of objects into different classes, he must be possessed 
beforehand of the universal idea which differentiates those 
classes. That is, he must know that universal quality which 
is to be the basis of the classification. In other words, in 
order that the intellectus agetis may distinguish and divide the 
common from the proper, it must necessarily have in itself 
some idea to direct it in that separation — to enable it to see 
the greater or less degrees of universality belonging to the 
various parts of the object on which it exercises itself for the 
purpose of purifying it, if I may be allowed a metaphor 
which has been so largely used by the ancients. 

244. But, leaving this aside, and returning to our main 
point, it was not enough to observe that it is proper to the sense 
to perceive external things individualised by their respective 
particularities ; it was necessary furthermore to inquire 
whether in such a perception man interiorly affirms something 
to himself; whether, for example, he says, 'The thing which 
I feel exists.' For if he does this, he pronounces a judgment; 
and if he pronounces a judgment, is that judgment simply 
synchronous with the sensation, or is it the sensation itself? 
Here lies the whole knot of the difficulty. 

The smallest degree of reflection upon ourselves will 
suffice to show us that a sensation is felt in some external 
part of our body — in the hand, in the foot, and so forth; 
whereas the judgment which we make in consequence of 
that sensation is a purely interior word, in no way connected 
with any part of our body. This proves to evidence that the 
act oijudgmmt has nothing whatever to do with the organic 
sensation \ that the sense feels, indeed, but without pronounc- 
ing any judgment on what it feels; * that the act of judgment, 

* From the sense proceeds the in- clined to assume that what the animak 

stinct causing us to seek certain things do by instinct is the result of knowledge 

and to shun others; but instinct is not and judgment. This arises from our 

judgment : it is a passive inclination; it habit of never performing consciooslj 

belongs to spontaneity <t and not to the any action apart from a judgment, bt- 

wilL Nevertheless, we are always in- cause we are rational beings. Some* 
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nt altogether from the act of feeling, is added by the 
itanding; and that, therefore, the difference between sense 
nderstanding does not consist merely in this, that by 
5t a thing is perceived as particular, and by the second 
/ersal ; but also, and above all, in this, that the cogni- 
erception belongs exclusively to the understanding, 
mse perceives only by way of feelings but the under- 
ng passes judgynen^ on what the sense has so perceived, 
lus cognises it. 

ARTICLE IX. 

7/^ to TJietnistiu^ s Paraphrase^ it would seem that Aristotle 
did not properly understand the nature of the Universal, 

5. The Philosopher of Stagira, then, did not sufficiently 
[uish between feelings which is passive as well as simple, 
dgmefitf which is active, and composed of two terms — 
them, at least, a universal — from the union of which 
rr composite apprehension is obtained. As a conse- 
i of this slip, when he had to face the difficulty of 
ning the origin of primary ideas, he thought that the 
) get out of it would be by supposing the understanding 
i sort of sense which, when affected by universals, was 
d to perceive them in a passive manner,* similar to that 
ch the external sensories perceive the * sensibles.' 
t, seeing, on the other hand, that universals had no 



jwever, that judgment is formed 
:h rapidity as wholly to escape 
;rtence. 

I have already observed, Aris- 
ributed judgment to the sense, 
ling to the understanding. 
1 his works we find feeling and 
/—two essentially different ope- 
-predicatcd indifferently of each 

faculties (see De Anwta, Lib. 
. vii.). As regards, however, 
^standing, even this confusion 
aat he caught a glimpse of a 
egnant with important conse- 
of which I should like to 
;re, were I not deterred by the 
o which this would carry me. 
therefore content myself with 

out how, by his improper way 
ing, Aristotle was clean over- 
the difficulty as to the forma- 



tion of ideas. From the moment that 
sensation is supposed to be always 
united with judgment, the sense be- 
comes a little intellectual faculty. 
Hence the real knot of that difficulty, 
which lies in explaining how the sense 
communicates with the understanding, 
no longer exists, and the whole question 
is transferred from the passage between 
sensation and judgment to the passage 
between one judgment and another — 
from a very thorny question to one so 
easy that it does not even deserve to 
be seriously proposed. This Aristote- 
lian solution of the difficulty is aboutas 
much to the ix)int as would be that ex- 
emplified in the following question and 
answer : ' How shall I best swim across 
yon river?' *The best way for you 
to do it is by crossing over in a boat.* 
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existence outside the mind, he imagined this faculty to be 
possessed of the virtue of universalising particulars, through 
abstraction — that is, by taking from them all that was comtnon 
(as if the common were not the universal itseh) and leaving the 
rest. He forgot, however, to examine whether such an opera- 
tion as this were practicable or even possible on the supposi- 
tion that there was nothing innate in the human soul. 

That Aristotle looked upon the abstraction performed by 
his intellectns agens as being nothing but the discovery in 
particular things of that which was already in them, seems 
clear from the exposition which has been given us of his 
doctrine by Themistius. If this exposition is correct, I do 
not see how we can reject the conclusion that the Stagirite 
did not rightly understand the nature of the universal. For 
the nature of particular things, in so far as it is universal, is 
not in them at all, and in so far as it exists in them, it is in 
no way common^ but purely and simply (if I may so express 
myself) an act limited to their individual selves. The passage 
of the Paphlagonian philosopher to which I refer is as follows : 
— * This energy of the soul \the abstracting etiergy] consists in 
this, that even if the genera which fall under the sense were 
suddenly to fail and vanish, the soul would still have the 
power to draw from the sense their similitudes, and to retain 
them in the memory, and to discover and note whatever 
there is of common and universal in particulars. For EVEN 
SENSE PERCEIVES THIS. Indeed, whenever anyone by 
means of his senses knows Socrates, he knows also Socrates* 
humanity ; and he who sees this red thing or this white thing, 
sees also redness or whiteness. Nor is there anyone who 
would take Callias and humanity to be one and the same 
thing ; otherwise, as there is but one Callias, so there would 
be but one man in existence. But whoever sees Socrates, 
sees, in Socrates, all that there is of similar and common in 
other men also. Wherefore, in a certain way THE UNIVERSAL 
IS PERCEIVED BY THE SENSE, not, however, divided from the 
particular, but united with it, and by consequence.' ^ 

* Themistii Paraphrasis in Art's- The real truth is, that the sense does not 
toUlis Posteriorum Lib, II, ^ cap. xxxv. perceive the universal, cither united 
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ARTICLE X. 

To judge is more than to apprehend the Universal, 

146. Nor can we wonder at Aristotle endowing the sense 
power to perceive in the particular the universal^ when 
onsider that he had granted to it the power of making 
ments, 

lo one can make a judgment without some universal pre- 
:ing in his mind, for to judge is to assign certain objects 
lalities to a given class ; and a class cannot be formed 
pt by means of something which is common to the things 
ified. 

ience to ascribe judgment to the senses seems to be 
more than ascribing to them the apprehension of that 
h the particulars have of common, in the way that 
totlc, as interpreted by Themistius, understands this 
ehension — that is, embracing at once the common and 
proper. For, in order to make a judgment, one must 
lermore possess the idea of the common^ apart from all 
is proper, that it may be applied to the several particu- 
and thus serve as a proper basis for their classification.* 



or divided from the particular, 
e, to attribute this perception to 
:nse is an absurdity. Even in the 
a of Aristotle, the word unh'crsal 
lies the product of an intellectual 
tion, and has therefore no exist- 
apart from the understanding in 
I it is acquired. How, then, can 
:nse perceive that which begins to 
3nly subsequently to its operation ? 
I have already observed, that the 
of Aristotle may have simply 
I from impropriety of expression, the 
fault with which he seems so fond 
iroachinj; Plato. Possibly betakes 
ufit in a wider sense than belongs 
Or he pcrhcips uses it in two 
Ications v^hirh are essentially dif- 
— viz. (l) as meaning that in- 
he cutim whereby animals tend 
ds certain things which we, on 
ccount, qualify as good for them, 
n away from <)th<.r> which, for a 
ary reason, we qualify as hurtful 
sm. This instinctive action is a 



sort of practical discernment between 
relative good and relative evil, and may 
easily be mistaken for a judgment pro- 
ceeding from the faculty of reason. (2) 
As meaning the application which our 
understanding makes of a predicate^ ne- 
gative or positive — that is, of a univer^ 
sal—'Xo somt subject f either individual or 
at least less general than that predi- 
cate. 

Only this latter operation is truly 
intellectual, while the inclination to- 
wards certain things, or the aversion to 
others, may be purely an effect of the 
animal instinct called forth by the sense. 
It should, however, be noted, that those 
things which the instinct seeks or shuns 
are not good or bad /<r se^ antecedently 
to and independently of it ; but they 
are called gc^od or bad solely in con- 
sequence of the opposite attitudes which 
it is seen to take in regard to them. 
In other words, their go(Klne5s or bad- 
ness is puuly relative to the disposition 
of that instinct. By means of this ob- 
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ARTICLE XI. 
Absurdity of the doctrine expounded by Tlumistius, 

247. Let us look once more at the propfosition, 'The 
sense perceives the conifnon, but in union with the parti- 
culars.* 



scrvation it will be easy to see what a 
vast difference there is between in- 
stinctive discemnunt atid judgment 
properly so called. Instinctive discern- 
ment precedes the goodness or badness 
of the things on which it bears, as the 
cause precedes the effect ; judgment^ on 
the contrary, does not precede, but fol- 
lows. It is not the cause but the effect 
of the goodness or badness of the things 
it pronounces upon; for it pronounces 
them good or bad simply because it 
linds them such. In short, judgment 
is always based on a reason; instinct 
acts blindly — i.e, without seeing any 
reason. Judgment must conform itself 
to things as they are ; instinct does not 
conform itself to things, but they con- 
form themselves to it ; and this .acci- 
dental conformity is what we term their 
gDodness. We, however, who are 
rational beings, when qualifying as good 
the things sought for by our animal in- 
stinct, make a judgment ; thus uniting 
the instinctive discernment with an act 
of reason. 

But what I have submitted as a 
conjecture respecting the abuse made 
by Aristotle of the word judgment turns 
out to be a certainty when we compare 
together other passages of this philo- 
sopher. For instance, in the third Book 
De Anima (cap. vii. et viii.), he lays 
it down that affirmation and negation 
belong to the understanding alone. He 
says th.at the sense, in apprehending 
sensible things. Judges of them after its 
07on fashion ; and that when it feels them 
pleasurable or painful, it seeks or shuns 
them as though it affirmed them to be 
good or ])a<l. I Ic docs not say positively 
that it affirms them such, because, as 
St. Thomas ol)servcs in his commentary, 
affirmation is exclusively an act of the 



understanding; but it performs an 
operation which in its effects of seeHn^ 
or shunning resembles the intellectual 
affirmation : • Facere affirmationem el 
n^;ationem est proprium intellectus; 
.... sedsensusfacitaliquid simile hoic, 
quando apprehendit ut delectabile et 
triste.' And a little further on, Aristotle 
— notwithstanding that he had previ- 
ously attributed the function of judg- 
ment even to the imaginatum {Jk 
Anima^ Lib. III. cap. iv. v.) — never- 
theless takes away from it the power of 
affirming and denying^ and hence also 
knowing the truths which, as the An- 
gelic Doctor explains, is proper only to 
the understanding : * nam cognoscere 
vcrum et falsum est solius intellectus.' 
The natural inference from this would 
be, that Aristotle imagined a species of 
judgment containing neither q^r/wtf/Viw 
nor ftegationy neither assent nor dissent, 
nor pronouncement on the true or the 
false. In short, he retained the word 
judgment^ but without the meaning in 
which it is commonly used. Of a truth 
I do not believe that in common parlance 
the word judgment signifies an act in 
which nothing is affinned or denied— 
which has not the true or the false for its 
object. So far as I am aware, this kind 
of act is generally dcisignateii by the name 
q{ sensation or i?tstinctive motion^ and 
nothing more. This sensation or mo- 
tion may very well cause the mere ani- 
mal to do the same external acts whidi 
man performs as determined by the 
judgment of reason ; but the apparent 
sameness of the effects does not in this 
case suffice to prove that their proxi- 
mate i)roducing cause is the same, (a) 
I shall, lhercf<ire, with the generality 
of men, reserve the term judgment to 
signify this cause in man in so far as he 



{a) How mere animals can imitate the cfTects of reason by means of sen<<; and instinct al<«e 
has been explained at length by the author in hxsAutmpotogia inscn'i}:^o ttil/a S^icnza Mortdt^ 
especially in chapter xi. of Book II. Sec also his Psicologia, Book V. [Translators.] 
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Either this proposition is a contradiction in terms, or it 
means nothing. 

The common in the particulars : what a strange expression 
this is, * The common in that which is not common ' ! Can 
such a thing be ? Common signifies not particularised, not 
limited to a real individual. If ten thousand individuals were 
mustered before me in succession, I should certainly receive 
in me as many impressions as are those particular units ; 
but I should not as yet have perceived anything common. 
Briefly, the common is nothing but a relation of individuals 
with an idea which is in my mind. After perceiving these 
individuals, I compare them together, and note their points 
of similarity or dissimilarity, always in so far as .they are 
perceived by me — that is, I note that which in the perception 
of many individuals corresponds to one and the same idea, 
and that which corresponds to different ideas. That in which 
they are similar or correspond to the same idea is called 



acts as a rational being, and the term 
iense or institut to signify it in irrational 
animals. 

But this is not all. Aristotle him- 
self, in another place, where be comes 
back to the common manner of speak- 
ing, tells us that \o judge is the same as 
to predicate truth or falsehood of any- 
thing {^De Anima^ Lib. III. cap. iv.). 
It seems, therefore, that he took the 
yroid judgment in its proper signification 
vrhen using it in reference to the under- 
standing ; but metaphorically when 
he applied it to the sense or the imagi- 
nation. 

This ambiguity of expression was 
one of the causes why the Stagiritc 
failed to give a full and lucid explan- 
ation of the formation of ideas. 

Owing to his abuse of the word Judg- 
ment, the difficulty which it was necessary 
to overcomein this question could not be 
seen either by himself or by his dis- 
ciples. Accustomed as we are to con- 
ceive a judgment as an act by which 
one affirms or denies a given predicate 
of a given subject, it comes to pass 
that, on hearing this word applied to 
the sense, we forget that the applica- 
tion must on no account be taken 
literally. Now, let the sense be once 
taken as a faculty which makes real 



judgments, and there will no longer be 
any difficulty in explaining the acts of 
the understanding. Being told that the 
difficulty refers entirely to the under- 
standing, we conclude that it has no- 
thing to do with the sense, and therefore 
with judgment, becausejudgmcntin this 
case belongs to the sense. Behold the 
difficulty vanish from our sight. On 
the contrary, the reason why the diffi- 
culty refers to the understanding is 
precisely because the understanding has 
the power to make judgments. If, 
therefore, you give the same power to 
the sense, this difficulty is done away 
with. What can be easier for the 
understanding than to act through 
judgments, since it receives them ready- 
made from the sense? All that it will 
perhaps have to do will be to bring 
those judgments to perfection, to give 
them a regular form, to render them 
more explicit and clear ; and in this 
will consist that affirming or denying 
which is its exclusive attribute. Thus 
the knowledge of the true and the false 
will begin here by a sort of convention 
between the sensitive and the intellec- 
tual faculties. In fact, you have not 
explained the difficulty, but only con- 
fused and thrown it into the back- 
ground. 
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their common nature (nn. 180-187). Now, the relation of 
many individuals with my ideas is in no wise found in any 
one of these individuals considered by itself and therefore 
outside of my mind. The existence of that relation is con- 
ditional on my seeing them together in one intellectual con- 
cept, and this is wholly beyond the province of the senses, 
which perceive only real individuals in their particularity — U, 
one by one, separately from the rest* In short, there must 



* The doctrine of Aristotle was 
this : — There is in man something 
which judges of the sensations, and it 
is called common sensorium, because it 
could not judge of them unless it felt in 
its one self whatever was severally felt 
by all the other senses. Nevertheless, 
each particular sense also feels and 
judges of the various sensible things 
which fall within the sphere of its own 
perceptions. Hence the formula — rather 
vague it seems to me — *Each sense 
partakes to some extent of the virtue of 
the common sensarium * *sensus proprius 
parlicipat aliquid de virtute sensus com- 
munis \* But how this participation 
of * virtue * took place was a mystery. 

But it was also, in the system of 
Aristotle, no easy task — nay, a very hard 
one indeed— to explain I y lucid and 
solid reasons how the common scn- 
soriunt^ its oneness notwithstanding, 
could possess different powers (the 
sensitive and the intellectual) and per- 
form operations essentially at variance 
with each other. And so he bethought 
himself of getting out of the difficulty 
by the easy and much smoother way of 
an argument by analogy. You have 
here (he said) the same case as is seen 
exemplified in a circle. The centre 
of the circle is one and most simple, 
and yet all the rays terminate in it. 
The centre represents the common sen- 
soriuMy and the rays represent the 
sensations received by it from the 
several senses. In so far as the com- 
mon scnsorium is variously affected by 
those sensations, \i feels ^ and in so far 
as it is one, it judges [De Animas 
Lib. III., cap. ii.). This solution 
seems to have satisfied philosophers for 
a long time. Nevertheless, it would 
have been easy to see that the simile 
broke down in more than one important 
particular. The centre of a circle per- 
forms no operation, and although many 



ra]^ meet in it, they are not judged nor 
acted upon by, nor even so much as 
received into, it. Nay, by its own sel^ 
it is not even a centre ; it b only a 
point; and if that point is a centre, 
this arises solely firom the fact that oar 
thought refers to it all the lines which 
in this case we call rays. Its exist- 
ence as a centre, therefore, is purely 
relational, and the product of a mental 
act. 

Therefore, even allowing for argu- 
ment's sake the Aristotelian simile of 
the centre and the rays, there still 
remains to be explained how it is 
possible for our thought to originate 
this multiplicity of relations in a sin^ 
thing, such as the centre of a circle is. 
Hence that which has been assumed in 
explanation of the way in which we think 
of universals — and the relations of things 
are all universals— is not more clear or 
better explained than thought itself, 
since it is only a particular case of 
thought. Once explain how we come 
to conceive relations and universals, 
and you will have explained how it is 
that a certain point becomes for us a 
centre, where many lines end. But 
this second explanation is impossible if 
the first has not preceded. The simile 
therefore, is illusory ; it clears up the 
difficulty only in appearance ; it is of no 
use for explaining how a single faculty can 
feel the sensible things which are felt by 
the several senses, and at the same time 
judge of them — that is, compare them 
together, noticing their similarities and 
dissimilarities, and even judge them to 
be pleasant or unpleasant. All these 
are real operations, and not mere rela- 
tions added b^ understanding to the 
common seitsouumy as happens when 
it considers the centre as the common 
meeting-point of many lines. And even 
if it were easy tp understand how a 
single thing could have many relations 
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needs be an interior faculty wholly different from the corporeal 
senses — a faculty which, after intellectually perceiving the 



with other things, it would still be hard 
to conceive how one faculty, while 
presennng its onffuss^ could have many 
terms and perform many operations 
essentially different. And this all the 
more if it be true that a human faculty 
means a particular force of the soul, 
specialised and distinguished by the 
unity of its term, or of the operation 
characteristic of it. In truth, by the 
fact of allowing, as Aristotle does, that 
unsation and jtuignuttt are two essen- 
tially different operations, does not one 
admit that these operations belong to 
two different faculties? Is not the 
faculty of judging denominated from 
the act of judgment, as the faculty of 
sense is from the act of sensation ? And 
if to feel a sensation and to make a 
judgment are essentially one and the 
same thing, why attriluite judgment to 
the senses ? Is not this an absurdity ? 
Is it not to attribute to sense that 
which is not the attribute of sense ? In 
that case the word judgmntt might well 
l)e abolished from human language, and 
the word feding or sensation l)e sub- 
stituted in its place, without the void 
being at all perceived— a thing evi- 
dently impossible. 

But let us see by what line of argu- 
ment Aristotle was led to give to the 
sense the faculty of judging. He says, 
• We not only feel, but we also feel that 
we feel, and by so doing judge of what 
we feel. Now, either we feel that we 
feel through the same sense w ith which 
we feel, or through another sense. If 
through another sense, then I ask again, 
by ^^hat means do we feel that we feel 
what we feel with this sense ? Is it 
through a third sense? If so, we 
should have to go on nith a series of 
senses cui infinitum ^ because we should 
always have to repeat the same mo<le 
of reasoning. It is therefore necessary 
to conclude that the sense through 
which we feel that we feel is the very 
same as that with which we feel ; and 
hence that it is with this identical sense 
that we judge.' {Dc Aninuiy Lib. III., 
cap. ii.) This may appear an ingeni- 
ous argument : but, to mention r)nly 
one of its defects, it rests on an errone- 
ous supposition — namely, that in every 



sensation there is necessarily included 
the sensation of the sensation. What, 
then, is the meaning of the words * we 
feel that we feel * ? This expression can 
only mean that the soul reflects on its 
own sensation. When the soul, re- 
flecting on itself in order to ascertain 
its own state, 6nds that it has a 
sensation, we are then wont to say 
that it feels that it feels. But this 
turning of the attention of the soul 
upon itself is, properly speaking, a 
thought. Therefore in this case the soul 
thinks of its sensation, but does not 
feel that it has any. The sensation is 
the object of its thought ; the thought 
is the act terminating in that object. 
Let not, therefore, the object of the act 
be confounded with the act itself. The 
sensation, which is the object, is ex- 
ternal and passive ; the thought by 
which the sioul reflects on the sensation 
is internal, active and voluntary. When, 
therefore, it is said that we feel that 7ve 
feel^ the verl) first occurring in this 
expression is used in a translated sense, 
in lieu of we think ; while the same 
verb as occurring in the last part is 
used in its proper meaning of sensation. 
Pure sense does not feel that it feels : 
\i feels, and that is all. The sensation 
arises simultaneously with the change 
produce<l in the sensitive organ, but 
does not teficct upon itself. And if a 
sensitive organ, after being once stimu- 
lated by an external force, is again acted 
upon by the same stimulus, or by 
another, what takes place in it is not 
anything like reflection, but simply a 
new impression and sensation which 
our mind finds similar to and yet 
entirely se|>arate in its existence from 
the first. With us human beings, how- 
ever, who are endowed at once with 
the two faculties of sense antl thought, 
it most frequently happens that we can- 
not have a sensation without at the 
same lime thinking of it, although we 
may not adveit to the fact or express it 
to ourselves. Hence it comes to pass 
that whenever loe become aware of a 
sensation, that sensation is in us, not 
alone, ]>ut accompanied with the 
thought of it, and this thought is by a 
metaphor called ' feeling that we fecL' 
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single individuals, is able, by comparing them together, to 
find that they all correspond with, and are therefore think- 
able through, one and the same idea. With this operation, 
but not before, does the word common begin to have a mean- 
ing, and to be used with propriety of language. To say that 
the senses perceive the common is to suppose this operation, 
whereby in the things which have acquired an existence in 
our mind we see that which is common^ as already performed; 
and, moreover, it is to suppose that this common^ found by 
and in the mind, is the object of the senses. 

248. Thus one becomes committed to the absurd opinion 
that the matter which falls under the senses is a production 
of the understanding ; and that the material part of thought 
is furnished, not by the sense to the understanding, but by 
the understanding to the sense. See how the wrong use made 
by Aristotle of the word common flings him from one ex- 
treme to its contrary, and binds him down to a proposition 
which is diametrically opposed to the fundamental principle 
of his system, and the starting-point of his whole argument— 
viz. that the senses supplied the matter of knowledge to the 
understanding. 



ARTICLE XII. 
Contradiction het^veen two opinions of Aristotle, 

249. Aristotle says that the common (the universal), ab- 
stracted from the particular, is the object of the understand- 
ing only. 

Let us examine still better how far this proposition is re- 
concilable with the preceding doctrine of our philosopher. 

Assuming that the common is not innate in us, abstraction 
is certainly the only means by which it could be obtained ; 



Now, it is very easy for us to ascribe 
to beings purely sensitive that which 
we experience in ourselves ; and this 
appears to me to have been the case 
with regard to the reasoning drawn out 
as above by Aristotle. Having noticed 
that every time we become aware of 
the presence in us of a sensation, 
we also think of, i,e, reflect upon it, 



he supposed that it was an essential 
property of sense to reflect upon itself. 
Thus was he led to ascribe to the senses 
a function which is inseparable from 
judgment. I say inseparable from 
judgmenty because, for me, to reflect 
that wc feel is simply to say to our- 
selves, *I experience a sensation,* which 
is to make a judgment, or to think. 
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for the term common simply signifies that which is similar in 
many individuals, and divided from that which is dissimilar, 
even as one nature is divided from another, and especially 
from its contrary. 

Therefore, when Aristotle says that the common is the 
object of the understanding only ; when he tells us that uni- 
versals have no existence except in the soul ; when he writes 
against Plato that 'The universal animal is either nothing 
or else posterior to the individual animal, and that the same 
must be said of every universal ; ' * he well-nigh lays his 
finger on the true point of the difficulty to be grappled with 
in explaining the origin of universals ; but, as a consequence, 
becomes inconsistent with himself. 

In fact, to say, on the one hand, that * the object of the 
understanding is the common^ in so far as common,' or, put- 
ting it in other words, that ' that object consists in the rela- 
tions between subsistent and possible things ; * and to say, on 
the other hand, that ' the common^ in so far as common^ does 
not exist in singulars but only in the understanding,' is one 
and the same thing. 

But, if this is true, and if it is also true that the sense does 
not perceive universals as such, but only singulars in so far 
as singulars, it must be equally true that the term of the sense 
does not contain in itself the object of the understanding, 
these two things being, in fact, not merely essentially dif- 
ferent, but the very opposite of each other. And, if so, how 
can Aristotle affirm that the understanding receives its object 
from the sense ? 

Herein lay the whole difficulty proposed by the Stagirite, 
and the intelligent reader will see at a glance that it is the 
very same difficulty we have been all along examining, but 
presented here under a new aspect' 



* De Anima,'Lih, I. cap. i. 

» I say that it is the same, because 
the difficulty which we stated above 
was this : • How is it possible for man 
to make judgments without an idea or a 
universal to start from, since the senses 
furnish him with particular sensations 
only ? ' Whereas the difficulty presented 



here is this : * The understanding has 
only ideas or universals for its object. 
But the senses supply it with nothing 
but sensations, which are purely par- 
ticular. Will, then, the understanding 
form those ideas for itself by universal- 
ising the particulars perceived by the 
senses ? In this case it most, for such 
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ARTICLE XIII. 

The difficulty pointed out in this discussion was perceived by the Schoof^ 
men^ as is proved from a distinction which they invented in order' 
to meet it. That distinction is examined, 

250. The Schoolmen, perceiving that in this part of the 
Aristotelian philosophy there was some confusion, endea- 
voured to present the thought of the Greek philosopher in the 
most favourable light possible. For this end they devised the 
following subtle distinction : ' The word universal is taken in 
two significations. It . means either the common nature 
itself in so far as it falls under the intention of universality, 
or the universal in itself.'^ Hence they drew the con- 



operation, have in itself some universal, 
else it will never be able to add to the 
perceptions of the senses, that univers- 
ality of which they are entirely devoid.* 
These, I say, are merely two ways of 
presenting the same difficulty. Accord- 
ing to the first way, the difficulty con- 
sists in explaining how man can begin 
iojudgCy on the supposition that he has 
no idea innate in him ; according to the 
second, the difficulty consists in ex- 
plaining how man can begin inicllectu- 
aliy to perceive ?jiy\hmg — i.e. also on the 
supposition that he has no idea innate 
in him. That we have here two as- 
pects of the identical difficulty will be 
clearly seen when we consider that, as 
regards real things— for instance, cor- 
poreal substances— io perceive them with 
the understanding is the same as to 
affirm or judge that they exist. What 
is intellectually perceived constitutes the 
term of a judgment ; and in so far as 
this term is judged, it is an object of the 
understanding. It was not an object 
before, but it becomes such in virtue of 
the judgment. I cannot here stop to 
explain how it happens that this judg- 
ment is sometimes more explicit and 
sometimes less so, or that on some 
occasions it is made with greater 
advertence than on others; for this 
would necessitate too long a discussion. 
It is enough for my present purpose 
that it be well understood that the in- 
tellectual perception takes place by 
means of a judgment. 

* In St. Thomas, however, we find 



the difficulty presented in all its force. 
Here are his words : * As to the nature 
which is subject to the intention of 
universality — for instance, the nature of 
man — we must say that it exists in two 
ways : viz. one material, or that which 
it has in so far as it exists in its natural 
matter; the other immaterial, or that 
which it has so far as it exists in our 
mind. Now, in so far as it exists in its 
natural matter, it cannot fall under the 
intention of universality, because by the 
natural matter it is individualised. 
Therefore, the intention of universality 
accrues to it only from this, that our 
mind abstracts it from the individual 
matter. But,' he observes, *it is not 
possible to abstract it from the indi- 
vidual matter in reality, as was asserted 
by the Platonists. For man so far 
forth a.? natural— that is, real — does not 
exist except in this particular flesh and 

in these particular bones It 

remains, therefore, that the nature of 
man, considered apart from its principles, 
has no real existence except in the 
mind.' {Be Attima, Lib. II. lect. 
xii.) [* Universale potest accipi duplici- 
ter. Uno modo potest dici universale 
ipsa natura communis, prout subjacet 
intentioni universalitatis. Alio modo 
secundum se. Ista autem natura, cuiad- 
venit intentio universalitatis, puta natura 
hominis.habet duplex esse: unumquidem 
materiale, secundum quod est in materia 
naturali ; aliud autem immateriale, se- 
cundum quod est in inteliectu. Secun- 
dum igitur quod habet esse in materia 
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elusion that the universal taken in the first sense — that is, 
the nature itself^ not as actually universal, but as capable of 



natiirali, non potest ei advenire intentio 
UTii-versalitatis, quia per materiam in- 
dividuatur. Advenit igitur ei univer- 
salitatis intentio, secundum quod ab- 
strahitur a materia individuali. Non 
^st: autem possibile quod abstrahatur a 
"Materia individuali realiter sicut Pla- 
^otiici posuenmt Non enim est homo 
'^turalis, id est realis, nisi in ' his car- 
'^ibus, et in his ossibus. . . . Relin- 
3^^itur igitur, quod natura humana non 
*^^l)ct esse praeter principia individuan- 
^*^, nisi tantum in intellectu.*] 

The meaning of this passage is : 
Some maintain that when the mind 
P*^rceives a particular object it only 
F^rceives the identical thing which was 
l^rceived by the senses, and that the 
^Uly difference is that the mind separ- 
ates in the particular that which is 
^^mmon from that which is proper, and 
^lien fixing its attention exclusively on 
tJic common, perceives this by itself 
^lone. Now, this way of explaining 
how the temt of sense becomes an object 
of the mind would offer no difficulty if 
the separation supposed to be made by 
the mind were a real one ; if the mind 
could do in it what we do with a 
material substance —e,g. with a cake or 
a tart, when, cutting it in two, we put 
aside one half in order to use the other 
as we list. But we must rememl)er 
that the separation here spoken of is 
quite another thing. It is called separa- 
tion, not in a literal, but only in a me- 
taphorical sense. The mind does not 
by any means abstract from a real 
being the proper, leaving there only the 
common, in the same way that true and 
real abstractions and divisions are made 
— as, for instance, when dregs are ex- 
tracted from the wine, and the pure 
wine is left. Nothing of the sort. The 
understanding in perceiving a real being 
does not cause it to undergo any alter- 
ation whatever.* 

Therefore, those who think that by 
simply telling us that the mind abstracts 
universals from particulars, they have 
explained how the mind perceives what 
the senses supply to it, are labouring 
under a mistake. Instead of an ex- 
planation, they have only given a 
very meagre analogy or similitude, and 
one quite inadequate to explain the 



true nature of intellectual operations. 
The metaphor may satisfy superficial 
thinkers, but does not throw any new 
light on the question at issue. 

When we have abandoned this ana- 
log of abstraction and separation, 
which is not properly applicable to the 
particular supplied by the senses, be- 
cause nothing is abstracted, nothing 
separated from it, what is left for us to 
say on the manner in which the imder- 
standing perceives things? All we 
can say for certain is, (i) that the sense- 
perceived particular suffers no alteration 
or division of any kind from the intel- 
lectual perception, and therefore that 
the word abstraction affords us no help 
towards explaining intellectual opera- 
tions, if by them we are to understand 
operations by means of which we divide, 
in the particular perceived by the senses, 
the common from the proper, and fix 
our attention on the first apart from the 
second. (2) That a being in so far as 
it is intellectually perceived has a mode 
of existence which differs totally, and 
not merely in part, from that which 
the same being has in real nature. 
(3) That this mode of existence which a 
being has in the mind is characterised 
by universality^ while that which it has 
in real nature is purely particular. 
And (4) that, therefore, any object 
whatever, in so far as it is universal , 
exists in the mind only; and hence 
that the object as perceived by the mind — 
that is, as universal — is entirely different 
from and has nothing to do with the 
terms of sense which consist exclusively 
oi particulars. By these considerations 
the difficulty as to how the mind can 
receive its objects from the senses in 
the manner suggested by Locke or 
Condillac, is felt in all its force. So 
clearly was the difference between the 
terms of sense and the objects of the 
understanding seen by St. Thomas of 
Aquin, that, when confuting the error 
of those who placed the intellectus agcns 
outside of man, and said that it com- 
municated with him by means of the 
sensible phantasms, he could answer 
that this was impossible, for that the 
object of the intellectus agens was not 
in any way a part of these phantasms, 
as the word aJh^traciion might lead one 
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being considered such (for this was the scholastic meaning 
of the phrase intcntio tmiversalitatis)y was the term of the 
sensitive perception, while the universal taken in the second 
sense — that is, in so far as actually universal — was the object 
of the understanding only. It seemed that in this way the 
passing from the senses to the understanding could be ex- 
plained — viz. that it could be shown how it happened that 
the term of sense became an object of the understanding.' 
For although the understanding could intue only the ««- 
versaly nevertheless one appeared to see the possibility of this 
faculty receiving its object from the senses themselves, inas- 
much as by means of the above distinction it might be said 
that the universal was perceived by the senses also. 

But if the truth must be spoken, that distinction by 
requiring the word universal to be taken in a sense somewhat 
different from that which it had in reference to the under- 
standing — viz. as meaning universal in potentia and not in 
act — was entirely defeating its own object. Indeed, if we ex- 
amine it carefully, we shall find that the difficulties remain 
as before. 

And first of all let us consider the expression, * In so far 



to suppose— that is, it was not anything 
taken out of them, but altogether free 
from phantasms, and therefore of a 
nature wholly different from theirs. 
Hence it followed that l>etween the idea 
contemplated by this intellect and the 
sensible phantasm there could be no 
true communication. We see from this 
that the penetrating mind of the holy 
Doctor did not allow itself to be de- 
ceived, like the Arabians, by the meta- 
phorical sense of the word abstraction 
(see the Commentary of St. Thomas on 
the third Book De Animaf lect. vii. x.). 

* The difference between tcnn and 
object has been explained l?y the author 
in his Logica (nn, 303-305), as 
follows : — 

* No other faculty, except the under- 
standing, has for its term an object. By 
object 1 understand a tenn seen or 
intued in such a way that the seer sees 
neither himself nor any relation with 
himself {i.e. as intueing subject). In 
that intuition, self as such remains for- 



gotten and excluded, while the tenn 
stands out by itself and presents itsdf 
as existing in an absolute mode. The 
said term appears simply as Afwy 
{essentc) ; and, although it is seen. Hens' 
thclcss the seer cannot, by the mere 
act of looking at it, know or say thtf 
he sees it ; but in order to know thii 
he must perform another act — I meas 
an act of reflection upon his intuitioiL 
This is the marvellous property of the 
understanding, that which distingmsfacf 
it from every other faculty, and esped* 
ally from that oifeeliftg. The ftiailty 
of feeling has for its term the yfcft. 
But the felt necessarily implies an im- 
mediate relation with the sentiemt, so 
that it is impossible to conceive tbat 
the felt exists, without implicitly 000- 
ceiving the sentient and its act. HcDoe 
the felt is not object y but tenn only ; aai 
the faculty of feeling has not the /r»» 
perty essential to the faculty of undo^ 
standing. [Translators.] 
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as the common nature itself falls under the intention of uni- 
versality, it IS universal.* 

I ask, can this nature be called common^ even when con- 
sidered apart from the aspect of universality under which it 
falls ? No one will say this, for if the aspect of universality 
be kept out of account, the nature no longer presents itself 
to us as common^ but as singular only. When, however, we 
in our mind compare this singular nature with other natures 
also singular in themselves, but, like it, cognised by us, then 
we find, between it and them, the relation of similarity : and 
it is only by the addition of this relation that the singular 
nature acquires that universality which we express by the 
word common. 

Now, the relation of which I speak is nothing but a mental 
concept, an idea. For a relation does not reside in either one 
or the other of the singular terms, or of the individuals be- 
tween which it is found to exist ; but only in their union as 
effected by the mind comparing them together with a com- 
mon species or idea contemplated by it. 

If, then, a nature is always purely singular until it has 
been conceived by the understanding and considered in 
relation to a common idea, is it not an impropriety of speech 
to qualify that nature as common or universal independently 
of this mental operation — to attribute to the nature that 
which is in the understanding only, and is there posteriorly 
to that nature being perceived by the senses ? If we wish to 
define the true limits of the capabilities of mere sense, we 
must exclude from our thought everything which is intellec- 
tually added to the sense-perceptions, and therefore that 
intetttio universalitatis which, as Aristotle himself allows, is 
an addition made by the understanding. We shall then see 
that to call the nature as perceived by the senses common or 
universal is a clear misnomer. 

In order that the proposition ' The nature perceived by 
the senses is common * should be brought within the truth, 
it would have to be translated as follows : — The sense per- 
ceives a nature as singular ; but when this nature has been 
perceived by the understanding, it becomes entitled under 
VOL. I. Q 
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a certain aspect to the predicate of commofi or universal, be- 
cause it is united to the idea which always possesses the 
character of universality. In fact, such predicate is only 
given to it to express that very relation with the idea under 
which the understanding perceives it 

Such being the case, it is manifest that the above dis- 
tinction introduced by the Schoolmen avails nothing for the 
purpose of explaining how the term of sense can become an 
object of the understanding. The aim of the distinction was 
to show that such term even as that of the understanding 
can, in a certain way, be called universal] and that there- 
fore it should not appear strange if the sense, although by 
itself incapable of perceiving universals, supplied to the 
understanding its object On the contrary, from the remarb 
we have made it is quite plain that if the term of sense can in 
a certain way be called universal, this is only in consequence 
of our considering it relatively to the future operation of 
the understanding on it But if such operation be excluded 
and we limit ourselves to considering the sensible term purely 
and simply in its relation to the sense, we can call it only 
singular, and, consequently, considered merely in this relation, 
there is nothing in it either really or potentially commm 
Whence, then, is the universal by means of which the under- 
standing renders the sensible term common > The question 
i-emains just where it was, and the distinction is as good as 
if never made. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

T/i€ intellectus agens of Aristotle does not account for the origin 

of Universals, 

251. The term of sense, then, and the object of the under- 
standing are essentially different from, and the contrary of, 
each other. The sense perceives the singular ; the under- 
standing adds to it the universal} 

» In a passage where Aristotle ex- show how all our ideas come from the 

i^\aS.ns,how\h<i objects of the understand- senses, said that * From the vestiges 

s«^ are formed, we meet with a passing left behind by the sensations comes 

allusion to a universal quiescent in memory^ and from our comparing many 

the soul. Having, in his attempt to things stored up in the memory comes 
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Consequently, on the Aristotelian supposition that all ideas 
come from the senses, the difficulty proposed above as to how 
these which have nothing common or universal in themselves 
can supply the object proper to the understanding always 
remains in its full force. 

Placed in this perplexity, the Stagirite, as we have seen, 
introduces an intellectiis agetts as a means of communication 
between the sense and the understanding. The office of this 
intellect is to take hold of the sensible phantasms (singular oi 
course) and to transform them into universals ; albeit as to 
how this functionary is to execute so important and honour- 
able a commission, our philosopher does not think fit to tell 
ua It is, however, fortunate that the mysterious faculty 
Which men in general call by the name of intellect or under- 
standing goes on placidly doing its work, quite indepen- 

^xperimeni (experience), whence we 
deduce principles or ideas ;' he, as 
though htUe satisfied with this experi- 
ntent (which is of nothing but singulars), 
%dds, * from experiment and from every 
Unwersal quiescent in the soul, * (Analyt. 
S^osUr. Lib. II. cap. ult.) Thus our 
philosopher, contrary to his premisses, 
Icels obliged to admit, besides experi- 
ment, a something found in the soul 
itself. But be the sense intended by 
lum in this somewhat obscure passage 
^hat it may, it is certain that St. Thomas 
in interpreting it could not have de- 
scribed the forming of our ideas in a 
manner more accurate and precise. To 
be able to describe accurately how this 
act takes place is already to be far ad- 
vanced on the way to its explanation. 
The Angelic Doctor remarks that ex- 
periment stops at singular things ; that 
therefore we must go further and deduce 
principles from a universal— k/^^wj ex 
universcUi quiescente in anima (a) ; and 
that this universal is formed by an opera- 
tion through which the soul receives that 
which in reality is singular as though it 
were universal (* quod scilicet accipitur 
ac si in omnibus ita sit, sicut est experi- 
mentum in quibusdam *). Therefore, 
according to St. Thomas there is no- 
thing universal outside the soul. It is 
the soul that adds universality to things 



and receives as universal that which in 
itself is singular. Again, this unriter- 
salised object is called by Aristotle 
unum prater multa {rov Ms iraph ra 
«-oXX&), and on this St. Thomas remarks 
that, inasmuch as the specific unity of 
many individuals or singulars is not in, 
but outside of them {prater multa), it 
can only be added to them by the 
understanding. Hence this universal 
is not a portion of the individuals, a 
something really extracted from them, 
but an element independent of them ; 
in short, it is an idea, and therefore of 
a nature quite different from that of 
real individuals, which are all singular 
substances. Hence it seems to me that 
when St. Thomas says that there is no- 
thing in the understanding which has 
not come from the semes, he does not 
thereby mean to exclude from this 
faculty that form of universality which 
it adds to things, drawing it from itself, 
and in virtue of which it is an under- 
stand injg. What WaXform is wc shall 
see in its proper place. That such is 
the correct interpretation appears cer- 
tain, and even evident, when we re- 
member the light on which St. Thomas 
makes the existence of the understand- 
ing depend. Of this light more will be 
said elsewhere. 
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dently of the speculations of philosophers, and of the laws 
which they would impose on it. 

As for myself, had I the duty of teaching this intelUctnu 
agens how to perform the function entrusted to it by our 
philosopher — subject, however, to the express condition of 
not carrying within itself any idea whatever, but of having 
to draw all its ideas from the sensible phantasms — I own that 
I should feel greatly embarrassed. 

252. In the first place, must this inUUectus agens perceive 
the sensible and singular phantasms, or not ? 

If it does not perceive them, one would think that it can- 
not make them the subject of its operations, and thereby 
distinguish in them the proper from the common element 

But if it perceives them, then the perception of pure 
singulars belongs to it, even as it does to the faculty of sense* 
And if so, the question arises, How shall it find in these 
singulars the universals which are not in them ? 

* In order to overcome this diffi- 
culty, the Schoolmen adopted the ex- 
pedient of saying that the understand- 
ing perceived singulars per quamdam 
reJUxionem. But anyone can see that 
the pronoun quidam^ i^uadam^ quoddam, 
however respectable in itself, and how- 
ever often used by philosophers as a 
plank in shipwreck, has not always the 
virtue of satisfying the curiosity of minds 
in search of better reasons. The diffi- 
culty appears to me identical with that 
which I have had occasion to notice in 
reference to the common sensorium. 
Its solution is this. The sense and the 
understanding are two faculties of one 
and the same human subject ; the iden- 
tical Ego which is modified by sensa- 
tions thinks of them. There is no need, 
therefore, of supposing that the under- 
standing perceives the sensations, as 
though these were perceived by two dif- 
ferent faculties. Neither is there any 
need of supposing two species of phan- 
tasms, one similar to the other. This 
would be to multiply beings without 
necessity, and to necessitate a process 
of questioning ad infinitum. What 
we want is simply to realise to our- 
selves that unity of the Ego in which arc 
found our sensations as well as our ideas 
and judgments, Aristotle supposed 
that the sensation felt in the external 



organ was one thing, and the 
tion carried up to the common ceotit^ 
another : hence two faculties, that of die 
particular sense and that of the sensm 
communis. The truth is, that in the 
external organ, considered as apart froa 
the soul, there is no sensation at all, 
and that whatever sensation we ex- 
perience, it is always and alone in the 
soul. There is, therefore, but one kind, 
of sensations, and there are no odier 
corporeal senses than the organic But 
as it is only the soul which fiKls through 
all these sensories, so it is the son 
which receives contemporaneously mnf 
sensations, under which aspect it mif^ 
be called a sensus communis ; and it is 
also the soul which reflects on these sen- 
sations and thus thinks. The imdcf- 
standing is the faculty of thought, and 
does not, therefore, perceive the sen- 
sations in so far as singular. That 
which perceives them in this way is the 
soul, whereof the understanding is a 
special faculty. The function called 
intellectual perception consists, not in 
feeling the sensations, but in the judg- 
ment which the soul passes on then 
when felt. And in so far as the sool 
makes this judgment as well as othos 
which follow after, it is said to be en- 
dowed with the faculty of reason. 
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As I have already observed, the reason why singulars, so 
long as they are such, contain no universal^ is because the 
universal is nothing else than a relation which a thing has 
with other similar things, real or possible ; consequently it is 
an object of such a nature that the understanding alone can 
apprehend it, while the perceptions of mere sense lie wholly 
outside of it. 

Now, if the universal is an addition made by the under- 
standing, if it in no way exists in the terms of sense, where, 
I ask again, does the understanding get it from ? 

253. Plato supposed that universals were innate in us, 
and that our soul added them to the singulars perceived by 
the senses ; and in so far as the soul carried within itself 
these universals (or ideas), it was called intellect. In other 
words, he supposed that we had in our minds from the first 
the exemplars of things, or, what comes to the same, the 
' f>ossibles,' to serve us as rules for correctly arranging the 
sensible realities into different classes. This undoubtedly 
solved the difficulty. 

Avicenna had recourse to an intellect outside of man, but 
which communicates to him ready-formed all those ideas 
under which he afterwards classifies the realities perceived by 
the senses. This system also met the difficulty in some way. 

But in Aristotle, at least as understood by the later 
interpreters, we find ndthing of this.* His intellectus agens is 
represented to us outright as adding the universal to the 
singulars perceived by the senses (for this is, in ultimate 
analysis, what the understanding does in all philosophical 
systems) without either deriving that universal from the senses 
or having it in its own self! 

' In the works of Aristotle we meet the point of embracing another, as the 
with passages indicating that he is little reader will see in the following article, 
satisfied with his own system, and is on 
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ARTICLE XV. 

According to Aristotle the understanding communicates its own form U 
the things perceived by it. This, taken in conjunction with th 
denial of all innate ideas, is the foundation of modern Sceptidswu 

254. At times Aristotle strains every nerve to overcome 
a difficulty which impresses him forcibly, but, as I would 
almost venture to affirm, more on the side of his feelings than 
on that of his reason. 

For instance, he will tell you that, ' Whatever is received, 
is received after the manner of a recipient ; hence as when 
you pour a liquid into several vessels, that liquid adjusts 
Itself to their various shapes, so must it be with whatever is 
received into our sense, or into our understanding. These 
faculties are like two vessels which give to one and the same 
thing different forms. The form given it by the sense is that 
it remains just as it was, a singular, and the form given it by 
the understanding is that of universality, the only form under 
which this faculty can conceive.' 

It is easy to see in these doctrines a clear trace of Kantism, 
for they lead us to infer that the human understanding has a 
certain form to which the things perceived by it must adapt 
themselves without our knowing why. 

Now, either we admit that this form consists in the exem- 
plar or essence of truth, and in this case we must say that the 
exemplar or essence of truth is known to us by nature, as I 
maintain ; or we admit nothing of the kind, and then we shall 
be bound to say that the understanding, limited and determined 
as it necessarily is, will give to the things perceived a form 
purely subjective, which is precisely the foundation whereon 
modern Scepticism and the Critical Philosophy have been 
reared. 

255. But in the latter supposition the whole of this huge 
fabric of error would, obviously, rest upon nothing better than 
a material analogy — the analogy of a recipient. 

Now, I can \\q\\ understand how a liquid may be poured 
into a vessel without having previously that form which 
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it is gradually made to take by the pouring process ; but 
I am utterly at a loss to conceive how it is possible for 
singulars to make their way into the mind, which, according to 
Aristotle himself, apprehends only universals ; or how, even 
should they succeed in entering into it, they must necessarily 
be changed there into universals. 

If the singulars do not enter into the understanding, they 
cannot receive that configuration which this faculty will give 
them, just as the liquid cannot conform itself to the shape of 
the vessel if it does not enter into it 

But if they do enter, then the nature of the understand- 
ing is no longer such as absolutely to disqualify it from 
apprehending anything except under the form of universality. 
If the understanding has that form and no other, it cannot 
operate otherwise than in accordance with it; therefore, on 
this supposition the presence of a mere singular in the under- 
standing is simply inconceivable. 

In the liquid referred to we distinguished two successive 
forms — viz. that before its infusion into the vessel, and that 
after the infusion. But the liquid under the latter form is 
the self-same liquid as before. No change has been made in 
Its nature. That form is purely accidental to it. 

Not so with the common nature. In so far as common^ it 
retains nothing of the singular ; it is an object wholly different 
from what the senses have perceived ; it did not exist to us 
before the understanding apprehended it ; its existence for us 
began with the act by which we came to know it. 

On the other hand, if the object of our understanding has 
its form as object^ simply because the mind has given it such 
form from its own subjective self, Scepticism would, as I 
have said, be inevitable, for the truth would no longer be 
essentially objective and absolute ; it would be nothing but 
subjective truth, which is the same as to say not truth \ and 
this is exactly the sort of truth that the system of Kant offers 
to us — a system which in reality is nothing but the Aristotelian 
analogy of the recipient, developed and cleverly carried out 
to its conclusions. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
An Aristotelian self -contradiction. 

256. At other times, to escape from the rock of Scepticism, 
Aristotle sets aside his simile of the recipient which alters 
whatever is admitted into it by making it adjust itself to its 
own limited form. 

Thus we hear him speak as follows: — 'The inteUedus 
agais changes nothing ; it only separates ; it divides in things 
the common from the proper. This separation made, the 
passive intellect apprehends the comment only. But by simply 
apprehending a part of a thing we do not apprehend the thing 
as changed, and therefore falsely. The apprehension is 
partial, yet truthful.' 

In thus explaining his mind Aristotle would seem to con- 
vey that he imagines the intellectus agens as a sort of prism 
naturally endowed with the property of refracting light and 
separating the colours, and this would be the same as to 
intimate that the mental separation alluded to is the effect, 
not of a voluntary action, but of a certain blind necessity, 
obliging the understanding to act in this way and no other. 

257. To borrow a comparison from the senses, one might 
say that the understanding separates in things the common 
from the proper in the same manner that the eye and the 
ear separate light and sound, inasmuch as these organs take 
each what belongs to itself. But, however ingenious this 
way of explaining the separation between the common (sup- 
posed to be in things) and the proper may appear, it is not 
less futile or more admissible than the others. 

In the first place, it rests upon an evidently erroneous 
supposition — viz. that \ki^ proper and the common enter into 
the external thing as its component parts, even as the various 
colours combine into one ray of light ; or, again, as the waves 
of light and sound, although striking the eye and the ear 
simultaneously, produce the sensation only in that one sense 
which is suited to each of the waves respectively. That this 
is an error I have already shown. The common does not 
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exist in the singular things themselves, but is added to them 
by the understanding through its considering them in relation 
vrith an idea. 

To say, therefore, that the understanding apprehends the 
universal or common by separating it from the proper, is to 
suppose that the universal or common exists antecedently to 
the intellectual act. On the contrary, the question to be 
answered is: How does the understanding come by the 
universal, seeing that this is not to be had from the natures 
of things, which are purely singular and individual } 

Consequently, when Aristotle replies that the understand- 
ing obtains the universal by separating it from that which is 
proper in things, he does not solve the question of the origin 
of universals, but begs it, and in so doing contradicts himself. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

According to the system jtist expounded, the utiderstanding would 

operate blindly: absurdity of this. 

258. Moreover, is it possible to imagine in the under- 
standing a blind operation, such as we see in physical things — 
e.g. in the elective function whereby the food distributes it- 
self through its diverse channels during the digestive process, 
or in the division of colours effected by a prism ? 

Such a belief may happen if one considers the under- 
standing merely in a general and abstract way, but not if one 
reflects on what the understanding really and truly is. 

The understanding is the faculty of knowledge ; therefore 
its acts cannot be blind. They must be essentially cognitive ; 
for we here speak of the very source of that intellectual light 
which informs all our cognitions. 

And to come closer to the point, let me ask : Does the 
intellectus agens, when making in things this supposed separ- 
ation of the proper from the common, know the difference 
between these two elements in order to reject the first and 
retain the second ? If it discerns that difference, it does not 
operate blindly, but with knowledge of cause. But in this, 
the only case conceivable in which the understanding can 
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make such a separation, it must be possessed beforehand of 
some ideas-to guide it in its work ; for to think 'This nature 
is common * is the same as to say to oneself, * An infinite 
number of individual natures similar to this one is possible;' 
and this presupposes the idea or the simple apprehension of 
tJtat nature — an idea or apprehension which is wholly in- 
dependent of time, of place, or of an individual circumstance: 
is a vci^xQ possible^ in short a universaL 

Thus, the more I consider the matter, the less am I able 
to understand how the function assigned by Aristotle to his 
intellectus agensy of transforming singular sensations into ideas, 
with the condition of not having in itself anything innate, can 
possibly be accomplished. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 
Aristotle catches a glimpse of the true doctrine, 

259. But Aristotle himself in some of his happier moments, 
and when, perhaps, less pre-occupied by the thought of com- 
bating Plato, betrays some suspicion or misgiving as to the 
justice or even the possibility of the hard condition imposed 
by him on his intellectus agtns in the performing of its ap- 
pointed task. 

Hence he seems sometimes inclined to grant to this intel- 
lect a universal of some sort, by applying which it may uni- 
versalise the perceptions of sense. For their universality, as 
I have repeatedly observed, consists simply in their relation 
with a universal (an idea)^ and from this alone are they after- 
wards called common. 

On this point, however, the utterances of the Stagirite are 
so scanty that I am not sure whether we can form from them 
a very clear conception of his meaning. He says that the 
intellectus agens is substantiA actu ais ^ — three words, and that 

' Kal o&ror 6 yoDs x^P<<''^^f '(^ ^^o'^^^ (^^ Animas Lib III. lect x.) that 

fcal ifiiy^^s rp ohait^ Ziv iytpytla, De it always and necessarily understands^ 

Anima^ Lib. II L cap. vi. because its nature cottsistit in ipso inttl- 

Of this intellect, which is by its ligere. Taking this in connection with 

very substance or essence (tt) o\>fj[<^ in the scholastic axiom, objectum intellectus 

act, St. Thomas says in his commentary est cns^ the reader will see that Sl 
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is all. By these words he appears to say that the reason 
ivhy this kind of intellect can draw ideas or universals from 
the singulars perceived by the senses is because it has in it- 
self an act ; and that this act must be substantial to it, else 
it could not perform that operation. 

Interpreted in the light of the usual principles of our 
philosopher, this would seem to be resolvable into the follow- 
ing argument: 'The sensations, or rather the phantasms 
which the sensations leave in our soul, are not, as such, 
objects of the understanding : that is, they are not ideas ex- 
cept in poteniia^ because they are singular, and the under- 
standing can only apprehend universals. We must, therefore, 
admit in the soul some sort of faculty endowed with the 
virtue of rendering these phantasms or ideas in potentia ideas 
in act ; and this faculty is called intelkctus agens. But in 
order that a thing may cause another to pass from potentiality 
to act, it must itself be in act. Thus, according to the 
principles of our philosopher, one body cannot move another 
unless it be itself already in motion. Therefore, the intellectjis 
agens, in order to convert the phantasms received from the 
senses into actual objects of knowledge, must by its own 
nature be itself in act.' * 

Here Aristotle stops ; and I am not aware that in any 
part of his works he explains more clearly the meaning 
attached by him to the word act as used in this place. 

260. Supposing, however, that Aristotle meant that this 
intellect in act is coeval with and connatural to man, and not 
coming into existence on occasion of the phantasms them- 
selves, it may be affirmed that, by establishing the above 
proposition, he made a step further than Locke and the 
modem Sensists educated in his school. 

These philosophers, though admitting a faculty of thought, 
never even dream of the necessity of ascertaining how it is 
constituted. They rest content with the supposition that, no 
matter what its nature may be, it is good enough for its 

Thomas's is the identical doctrine which and abiding act of intellection or vision 
the author holds on the nature of our in- of being in general, [Translators.] 
:cHectual faculty, placing it in a primal * Dc Anima, Lib. III. cap. vi. 
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purpose. Aristotle does something more than this ; for, by 
adding that the faculty considered by him as capable of 
abstracting universals from singulars must be in act, he, 
if nothing else, takes us to the very threshold of the great and 
difficult question as to whether there be not something innate 
in the human understanding. Since, according to him, that act 
is substantial to the faculty itself, we can at least infer that it 
must be innate. However wrapped up in mystery, however 
vague and much too laconic, this expression evidences, never- 
theless, the progress made by his mind in its inquiries, and 
justifies the belief that he had at least some inkling of the 
difficulty of which we speak, concerning the origfin of ideas. 

ARTICLE XIX. 
The hint of the true doctrine given by Aristotle is explained. 

261 • I will add that if the fugitive hint thrown out by 
Aristotle as above be taken in a reasonable spirit, it is sus- 
ceptible of such an interpretation as may perhaps bring us 
very near the true doctrine. 

What can the act constituting the faculty of knowledge 
be i Such an act is not conceivable otherwise than as infus- 
ing a knowledge of some kind into the faculty constituted 
by it. 

Wherefore by saying that the intellectus agens^ in order 
to form universals — that is, intellectual cognitions — must be 
itself * in act,' Aristotle seems to insinuate that this intellect 
has by its very nature some sort of knowledge which enables 
it actually to produce its other cognitions when the occasion 
is given to it by the sensible phantasms. As to his not pro- 
ceeding to inquire into the difficult question respecting the 
nature of that innate knowledgCy this may possibly have been 
due to a fear lest by so doing he might be obliged either to 
contradict himself, or to say things too favourable to the 
system of his adversary Plato. 

It might also be, as happens sometimes, that after this 
casual flash of light by which he saw that the intellectual 
faculty must have in it an innate act — equivalent, as we have 
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3een, to some kind of innate knowledge — other thoughts took 
his attention away from so happy an idea, which if followed 
out by a man of such marvellous abilities might have been 
most fruitful in excellent results. 

ARTICLE XX. 

ArisMU acknowledges that the human understatiding carries with it 
by nature a lights as attested by mankind generally, 

262. Concerning the above statement of Aristotle, the com- 
mentators have said but little, although, its brevity notwith- 
standing, it is one of the most remarkable in all his writings. 

Nevertheless, the remarks made on it by St. Thomas are 
such as to confirm me in the view I have just submitted. 

Seeking to ascertain the sense of the expression, *An 
intellect substantially in act,' the holy Doctor begins by 
observing that the Stagirite could not have meant by it that 
this intellect has, innate, the ideas of all things, (i) be- 
cause this would be that very doctrine of Plato which he 
combats in so many places, and (2) because if this intellect 
were such as to be able to know all things by itself, a death- 
blow would be struck at another principle constantly taught 
by Aristotle himself, and confirmed by experience — viz. that 
the thoughts of our mind are conditional upon its receiving 
from the senses the phantasms of external things. 

Having excluded this interpretation, St. Thomas goes on 
to inquire what can be the nature of an intellectual faculty 
which, without actually having in itself the ideas of all things, 
is nevertheless in act. 

It would seem that such a faculty can only be something 
holding an intermediate state between having all ideas and 
having none at all. 

Here are the words of this most shrewd commentator : — 
* To knowable things the intellectus agens stands in the relation 
of an act in this sense, that it is an energy immaterial, active, 
capable of rendering other things like to itself — that is to say, 
immaterial : and it is thus that the things which in themselves 
are knowable only potentially, arc made by it knowable in 
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act*' And now I beg of the reader to note the simile by 
which St. Thomas explains this: — 'For/ he adds, * in the 
same way does the light cause the colours to be in act, 
although in the light itself the colours are not found severally 
distinct/ * 

263. This Aristotelian simile is admirably adapted to the 
subject in discussion. 

For although the light does not, as pure light, contain all 
the colours in a state of division, yet it is susceptible of sudi 
division by means of a refracting and reflecting medium. 

Therefore, according to this simile, the theory of ideas 
would have to be the very reverse of what it was represented 
above. There the operation of the intellecttis agens was said 
to consist in separating in sensible things the common from 
the proper, it being erroneously supposed that the common 
exists in things independently of the operation of our mind. 
The things were compared to a ray of light made up of 
different colours, viz. the common and the proper ; and the 
mind was compared to a prism capable of separating these 
colours. Here, on the contrary, what is compared to Ae 
light are not the sensible things, but the intelUctus agens, 
or rather the act substantial to it— or, still better, that in 
which this act terminates ; while the prism, the medium 
which divides the colours composing the ray, are the sensible 
things. Thus the common would be in the mind and not 
in the things, and would be singularised and individualised 
through the things on which the mind brings it to bear. 
The singularising and the individualising would correspond 



> It should lie observed that, accor- 
ding to St. Thomas, that which is im- 
material is knowable or intelligible 
per se. It follows from this, that the 
word inteiiectus as used by him is taken 
in an objective sense — viz. not as that 
which undcrstamis, but as that which 
is understood : otherwise the argument 
would have no force. 

' This simile of the light, so ap- 
propriate for explaining the innate 
clement existing in the human mind, 
has always been in use. Wc find it in 
all philosophical schools as well as in 



all languages. [The original passage 
of St. Thomas runs thus : — * Compara* 
tur igitur (intellectus agens) ut actus 
respectu intelligibilium, in quantum est 
quafdam virtus immaterialis, actifa, 
potens alia similia sibi facerc, scilicet 
immaterialia. Et per hunc modon», 
ea qux sunt intelligibilia in potentia 
facit intelligibilia in actu. Sic cnim 
et lumen facit colores in actu, iK*n 
quod ipsum habeat in se detcnnina- 
tioncm colorum.' — DeAnima^ Lib. HI. 
lect. X.] 
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to the colours, and the common to the light pre-existing 
in the mind. In this latter supposition many difficulties 
would be cleared away, for although our mind would descry 
no separate colour except in so far as divided by the action 
of the external prism of sensible things, yet it would have 
the light innate in it : in other words, although it would 
not have any knowledge of the singular and determinate,* 
it would have, innate in itself, a most elementary notion 
or idea, an intelligible form not determined in this or that 
way until the sensations come to determine it Or, to ex- 
press the same thing in another manner, our mind would 
not possess any one derived idea, as Plato, if we are to 
believe his rival Aristotle, asserted ; but it would have innate 
ab initio the first and most universal idea of all. No deduc- 
tions would be innate, but the principle of all deductions 
would ; for (as we shall see in its proper place) the first and 
most universal of all notions or ideas, when variously applied 
to objects of less extension than itself, assumes those forms 
which we know under the name of principles ; and principles 
arc recognised by Aristotle himself as indemonstrable. 

264. Wherefore, St Thomas, explaining how the light 
innate in our mind can come to it, concludes with these 
words : ' The active energy of which I speak is a certain par- 
ticipation of intellectual light coming from substances outside 
of our mind ; ' * that is, according to his own doctrine, from 
God Himself.* 



' On an attentive perusal of St. 
Thomas, it will be seen that where he 
denies the existence of innate ideas, he 
never intends to speak of other than 
determinate ideas or s|)ccics : • Anima 
intellcctiva/ he says, *csl quidem actu 
immaterialis, scd est in iM)tcnlia ad 
detcrminatas species rerum.* *The in- 
tellectual soul itself is indee<I immaterial 
in act, but it is potentially so in refer- 
ence to the di'tcrminate species of things * 
(.S*., r. I. q. Ixxix. art. 4, ad 4tum). 
This is precisely what I hold. I deny 
that the human mind has by nature any 



detertmticUe ideas or species ; but I say 
that it has one idea indcUrminatc in the 
widest sense of the word ; the very same 
which St. Thomas calls a light and 
which constitutes the mind cutu im^ 
mattrialem, 

* *IIujusni<Kli autcm virtus activa 
est qua.*dam participatio luminis intel- 
lectualis a sul)stantiis scparatis.* — Di 
Animay Lib. III. lect. x. 

* * Intellcctus separatus secundum 
nostnc fidei documenta est ipse Dcus.* 
S.^ P. I. q. Ixxix. art. 4. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 

The Arabians^ by denying the existenu of a light innate in manJA 
into the erroneous doctrine that the intellectus agens UHisoutsidi^ 
the human soul. 

265. The passage last quoted from St Thomas is directed 
against another school of commentators of the Stagirite— I 
mean Avicenna and his followers. 

Reading in Aristotle, on the one hand, that man has no 
innate knowledge, and that his intellect is a mere potentiality; 
and, on the other, that the intellectus agens is not a mere 
capacity for knowing, but something substantially in act , 
{substantid actu ens)— {or if it were not itself in act it could 
not convert the things perceived by the senses into actual 
objects of knowledge, or, in other words, furnish the intelkdui 
possibilis with ideas^ which are all by their nature universal— 
these philosophers were unable to reconcile the two stat^ 
ments together. Hence they took to the expedient of sup- 
posing that by intellectus agens Aristotle meant some mind 
other than man's own — viz. either the divine or the angelic 
A mind like that, being in act, and therefore in actual pos- 
session of the ideas of all things, would be able to exercise 
an influence on the human mind (the intellectus possibilis, a 
simple capacity of knowing), and communicate to it on occa- 
sion of the sensations that universality which, when joined 
to the sensible phantasms, furnishes the ideas of external 
things. 

266. This interpretation, however, is utterly repudiated by 
St. Thomas, both as being an error in itself and as contrary to 
the mind of Aristotle. The contention of the holy Doctor is in 
substance this, that the intellectus possibilis and the intellectus 
agens mentioned by the Stagirite are two faculties of one and 
the same human mind, but considered under two diflferent 
aspects. The intellect Jis possibilis is the mind in so far as 
capable of having cognitions ; and the intellectus agens is 
the mind in so far as always in act, not because brought out 
thereunto by the sensible phantasms, but because of the 
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activity essentially inherent in its nature. And certainly if I 
had to interpret Aristotle in the most favourable way by 
restricting myself to some of his happier expressions, I think 
I should not perhaps be %wide of the mark were I to 
describe what he said in a passing way as follows : — * Ex- 
perience tells us that we have not the ideas of external things 
before we are affected by sensations ; consequently we should 
bcAvare of assuming the innateness of such ideas ; because if 
we really had them in us, we should know that we had them.* 
On the other hand, it is equally certain that sensations are 
not ideas ; for sensations terminate in the singulars by which 
they are severally produced, and therefore are essentially 
singular, while ideas, being exemplars of all the individuals 
similar to one another, are necessarily common or universal. 
We must therefore suppose that the same human being who 
experiences the sensations has in him the faculty of universal- 
ising. But as universality is not found in the sensations, it 
follows that, in order to be able to attribute universality to 
them, this faculty must already have it in itself. Thus the 
sensible phantasms, or ideas merely /;/ poteniia, when seen by 
the mind in union with the universal form which belongs 
to it, will become actual ideas.^ Therefore, to convert the 



* This is not a legitimate deduction. 
We might have ideas without being 
conscious of them, as has been so justly 
observed by Leibnitz. Such, however, 
is the usual argument of all those who 
deny the existence of innate ideas. 
Aristotle makes use of it in Analyt, 
Poster. Lib. IL, cap. ult. 

* In his second book De Aninia 
Aristotle calls phantasms * cognitions 
in potent ia^* which is the same as 
saying that they are not cognitions, 
and that therefore it is necessary 
to explain by what operation of our 
mind they become cognitions, universal 
conceptions, ideas. Nevertheless, in 
the same place, Aristotle goes very near 
the truth ; for, wishing to point out the 
difference between sense and mind, he 
places it in this, that while * the active 
l»art of the sensitive operation is out- 
side the soul, the active part of the 
intellectual operation is in the soul it- 
self.* By these words he means that 

VOL. L R 



sensations are the effect of an action 
exercised on us by external bodies ; but 
that intellectual perceptions, in which 
ideas are contained, proceed from an 
internal activity essentially inherent in 
our soul. Now, on the strength of this 
observation we might proceed further, 
and argue thus ; * The universality 
characteristic of intellectual conceptions 
is either created by the mind, or, being 
innate in the mind, is only added by it 
to the phantasms. Now, to attribute to 
the mmd a creative force is certainly 
much more than to attribute to it the 
power of simply adding one thing 
to another ; and this reason alone 
would be enough to make us decide in 
favour of the latter alternative. Rut 
besides this, by observing and analys- 
ing what the mind docs when forming 
its conceptions, we find that that opera- 
tion is not by any means productive of 
anything new, but only a sceittg of that 
which is already produced. To under- 
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sensible phantasms into actual ideas is nothing else than to 
universalise them ; since it is by being universalised that they 
receive that actuation which entitles them in a true sense to 
the name of ideas. But inasmuch as one thing cannot cause 
another to come into act unless it be itself already in act, it 
follows that this faculty which has the virtue of producing 
actual ideas must be itself actuated accordingly — /. e, there 
must be in it that which constitutes that universality which 
it adds to the sensible phantasms.* * 



ARTICLE XXI I. 
St. Thomas refutes the error of the Arabians, 

267. But let us return to the Angelic Doctor. He shows 
that the intellcctus agms cannot be a substance outside of us, 
for the reason that it would be an absurdity to suppose that 
human nature has not in itself all that is necessary for the 
performing of that act for which it is essentially ordained, 
viz. the act of cognition. 

* Man's nature,' he says, * would not be fully constituted if 
it had not in itself all that was necessary for accomplishing 
the operation proper to it. Now, that operation consists in 
knowing, and this cannot be accomplished except through 
the two intellects combined — />. the possible {possibilis) and 
the active {agens)! '-* 

268. Then, to prove that Aristotle by intellcctus agens 
meant a faculty inherent in the human soul, he observes that 



stand is simply to see ; but to sec is not 
to produce : therefore, the mind does 
not create the ideas of things - it looks 
at them. 

* Reflecting on the history of the 
thoughts which passed thiough Aris- 
totle's mind as set forth in his writings, 
it seems to me probable that, in treating 
of human ideas, he often restricted his 
attention to the ideas of sensible things. 
Hence his inability to recognise the ex- 
istence of any idea in man prior to his 
thought being determined by those things 
to something real. That man could 
have the idea of inddaniiuale bdu^ was 
to him inconceivable ; for him this was 



a light, but not yet an idea. And if 
the word Uea were reserved for denoting 
some universal conception of a deter- 
minate kind, I also would say that 
there is no innate idea in us, but only 
a light. My contention is not about 
words, but about things. 

^ *Non enim homo esset a natura 
suflfjcienter institutus, si non haberei in 
seii:>so principia, quibus posset opera- 
tionem complere, qua; est intelligcrc: 
i\\\x quidem compleri non potest, uisi 
per intellectum possibilem, et per in- 
lellectum agentein.' — De Animaj Lib. 
III. lect. X. 
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the philosopher calls this faculty *as it were a habit, or a 
light ; ' an expression, says the Angelic Doctor, which would 
not be correct if the intellectiis agetis were a substance separate 
from man. We see, therefore, that St. Thomas, although 
allowing that the actuation intrinsic to the nature of the 
intellectns agens comes from the influx of a higher mind, is 
totally opposed to the view of the Arabian thinkers. 

ARTICLE XXIII. 

Credit due to Aristotle for having seen the necessity of an innate 

primitive act in the htiman understanding, 

269. However we view it, the mere fact of Aristotle having 
discovered that our cognitive faculty is not a mere poten- 
tiality, but something essentially in act, seems to me a very 
great deal, notwithstanding that he omitted to inquire into 
the nature and extension of this act. 

It is possible that our philosopher, having once rejected 
the Platonic system because he saw, or thought he saw, errors 
in it, took up an entirely contrary attitude, and, as it happens 
with those who have not as yet sifted a question thoroughly, 
he felt confident at first of being able to account for the opera- 
tions of the human mind without conceding to it any such 
thing as an innate knowledge ; but on subsequently going 
deeper into this thorny question, he found that some com- 
promise was necessary, and that the faculty which produces 
ideas must be admitted to have in it by its very nature 
a light of some sort, or, which is the same thing, some primal 
idea, to serve both as a means and a rule for the forming of 
all the others. 

270. What inclines me to this opinion is to sec the 
hesitating manner in which Aristotle speaks in so many 
places of his works, and those grammatical particles which 
he so frequently introduces into his argument by way of cor- 
rectives. Half-expressions like these, while saying nothing 
decidedly clear or precise, are very significant— indeed, much 
more so than he who employs them would wish ; for they 
clearly show that our philosopher, hanging as it were between 
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two sides, would fain speak his thoughts out fully and uncondi- 
tionally, but dares not for fear of the consequences ; or at least, 
they indicate that his reason, his conscience, is still in some 
doubt, some perplexity, respecting the doctrine he expounds. 

For example, in the passage now under consideration, 
speaking of the substantial act of the intelUcUis agens, 
he declares openly that it is not by any means like the 
intcllectus possibiliSy 'which sometimes understands and some- 
times not ; ' and then he adds that it is ' as it were a habit, oj 
it were a light * (ins %^is rb, olov to ^Sis) ^ without having the 
courage to say positively that it is a habit, that // is a light 

271. In confirmation of my view I beg leave to refer 
again to the passage which I quoted on this matter from the 
latter part of the second book of the Posterior Analytics (see 
note to n. 251), where Aristotle asks himself the question as 
to * How we come to the knowledge oi first principles^ After 
laying it down that these principles are neither obtainable by 
means of demonstration nor innate in us, he engages to 
account for their origin by means of the senses, thus : * Scma- 
tions \Q?Lwe phantasms in the soul ; phantasms produce memory \ 
from many of these memories compared together comes tx- 
fcrimcnt (experience) ; and from this experiment we deduce 
the univcrsals which become the principles of the sciences and 
the arts.* « 



* De Anima^ Lib. III. cap. vi. 

' A great hindrance to the finding 
of the truth in debated questions arises 
from the want of clearness in the ideas 
which are sometimes mixed up with 
those questions ; and in order to master 
well the history of the errors into which 
an author has fallen, it is necesary to 
know precisely where the obscurity and 
confusion of his ideas lies. This is why, 
in examining the reasonings of Aris- 
totle, I have repeatedly called attention 
to those passages in which he did n«>t 
seem to have formed a clear and exact 
conception of what he was speaking 
alx>ut. I will give here another ex- 
ample of it. The whole difficulty re- 
specting the origin of ideas consists in 
explaining how we can come by the 
knowletlge of univfrsals^ seeing that 
whatever we get from the senses -viz. 



sensations and sensitive perceptions— is 
singular. If we can only explain the 
formation of one universal, one idea, the 
difficulty is solved. It should never be 
forgotten that the very first of our judg- 
ments presupposes in us the knowledge 
of some universal ; for without an idea 
no judgment is possible. Consequently 
the whole knot of the difficulty lies in 
the first step taken by our reason, in 
the first and simplest of our judgments. 
On the contrary, what did those 
philosophers do who failed to perceive 
that this was precisely what had to be 
exj^lained ? They simply passed it by, 
and began their explanations, not at our 
first intellectual operations, but at those 
which come last — i.e. at the reasonings 
whereby we establish scientific princi- 
ples. Their whole aim was to describe 
the foundation of these principles, and, 
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Now, after hearing our philosopher so easily explain the 
knowledge of the first and most universal principles, you 



it must be confessed, they succeeded 
entirely ; for all that was really hard to 
explain— viz. the Brst step taken by 
human reason — was, as I have said, as- 
sumed by them. Now, to this kind of 
deception Aristotle himself falls occa- 
sionally a victim. To him also the 
knot of the difficulty sometimes presents 
itself, but out of its right place— in the 
last step instead of in the first. The 
passage which I have just quoted from 
him in the text proves this to evidence. 
He there strains every nerve to explain 
how the principles of the sciences and 
the arts are forme<l, as if the difficulty 
consisted in this, and not rather in ex- 
plaining the origin of those primary 
ideas, common to all men, whence all 
human reasoning starts. The truth of 
what I am saying is seen still more 
openly in the paraphrase which The- 
mistius makes of that passage. 'The 
universal,' says Themistius, 'is the work 
of the mind, and is formed by it.' I 
ask, * I low is it formed? This is the 
problem you have to solve.' He an- 
swers, ' By an induction ; for it is the 
property of the mind to unite, to gather 
together, and, as Plato says, to give 
determination to things indeterminate,^ 
(Upon this passage I beg leave to note 
in passing how Aristotle seems therein 
to agree with Plato in admitting that 
it is the proper function of the mind to 
deterfnine that which pre-exists in it in 
an intieterminate form ; which would 
confirm the con jectures 1 have expressed 
concerning the intelUctus agens of Aris- 
totle.) Now, as regards this induction 
by means of which the mind gathers the 
Mngulars together and unites them into 
universals, how is it described by Aris- 
totle, according to the paraphrase of 
Themistius? I^t us hear the whole 
passage : *This induction is not accom- 
plished in a short time. Hctwcen our 
receiving the perceptions of the senses, 
pnd our uniting them together, there 
passes a considerable interval. Vox 
the senses begin at once to produce 
phantasms ; but it is only after they 
have long lH.'en exercised in this that 
the energy of the soul which we call 
mind is brought out into full play, and 
ad<is the conclusiim (the univirstii). 
To bring this about, however, many 



years and much knowledge are required ; 
for that which is scattered and divided 
cannot be gathered together and joined 
into one except after a lengthened 
period of time.' (In Poster, Lib. II. 
cap. xix. ) Thus all the difficulty which 
is encountered in explaining how the 
mind forms univcrsals is thought by 
this philosopher to consist in the for- 
mation of scientific principles ; and 
doubtless these are only formed by 
means of repeated and long- protracted 
observations. For instance, in order 
that men cou'd arrive at the universal 
principle, * Peruvian bark is a febrifuge,' 
it was necessary (i) that those who 
occupied themselves with this discovery 
should have attained to the use of rea« 
son ; (2) that they should repeat their 
experiments a very great number of 
times, and then form by induction the 
universal proposition, *The Peruvian 
bark is a febrifuge.' Aristotle illus* 
trates his thought by an example simi* 
lar to this, taken from medicine. 

Now, to all this reasoning the advo- 
cates of innate ideas have no exception 
to take save this, that it is wholly beside 
the question. The reasoning assumes 
that the difficulty consists in explaining 
how scientific principles are deduced* 
whereas it consists in explaining the 
sottrce whence that deduction originates, 
i,e, the universal itself^ even the most 
common and seemingly most obvious. 
In fact, before a man can, for instance* 
arrive at the universal proposition, * The 
Peruvian bark is a febrifuge,' what 
does he require? Most assuredly he 
requires the pre-existence in his mind of 
many other imiversals. Every one of 
the terms of that proposition expresses 
a universal. The word Peruvian bark 
does not signify this or that material 
piece of bark, but it signifies the species — 
i.e, it is equally applicable to all pos- 
sible individual samples of that species. 
Consequently, it expresses a universal. 
In like manner the word^vr does not 
denote the particular fever caught by 
Sempronius, or by Caius, but that 
species of illness which is called fever. 
Now, the cjuestion, * What is the rela- 
tion l)etween the two universals desig- 
nalol lespectively by the words /Vrw- 
viuu hark and fei'erV differs entirely 
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would naturally expect him to conclude that there is, there- 
fore, no knowledge even of an habitual kind innate in us. 
Not at all, he wavers in his conclusion ; he lets you see that 
his explanation has not entirely satisfied him ; he ends by 
saying, not that there are absolutely no innate habits in our 
soul, but only that there are no determinate habits innate 
(a(f)(i)pLa'fi8i/ai al s^sis)} 



from this other question, * How can 
man form the ideas designated by the 
words * Peruz'ian bark and fever ? * The 
first is a medical question, which is 
solved after much experience through 
an induction more or less protracted 
and therefore more or less likely to 
be true. The second, on the contrary, 
is an ideological question, having for its 
object to explain, not a scientific fact, 
but a plain common fact, that of the ex- 
istence in men's minds of the ideas sig- 
nified by the terms Peruvian bark and 
fever. The forming of these ideas does 
not require a long time, nor much experi- 
ence, nor any extensive process of in- 
ductions. It takes place as soon as 
children come to the use of reason, or 
at least as soon as they begin to speak. 
Hence, you will hear a child freely 
make use of the words fever, bark, or 
the like substantive nouns expressive 
not of mere individuals but of species. 
The question, therefore, is, * How does 
this child, from the particular indi- 
vidual and subsistent things which it 
perceives with its senses, pass so quickly 
to the species or ideas, without which 
it could not converse at all ? * This, 1 
say, is the question. Now, Aristotle, 
or Themistius eschews this question 
about the origin of \\v^ first univcrsals, 
anH instead treats that of the formation of 
scientific principles or the la^t universal s 
which suppose the first already formed, 
since they arc only a combination of 
those. 1 herefore, he is not right in 
concluding the explanation of the ques- 
tion he had proposed to himself, viz. 

* How man forms the universal ? ' with 
these words : * But this induction * (l)y 
which we arrive at scientific principles) 

* is formed in a manner so gradual and 
insensil)le that its very continuity pre- 
vents our l^eing able to say for certain 
where it l^egins or where it ends. 
Hence, many persons think that man 
h.is in him ideas by virtue of his very 
nature, that is, requiring neither study 



nor a mind to produce and awaken 
them ; which is an error. ' Here we see 
the usual expedient of those who pre- 
tend to derive all human knowledge 
from the senses. Finding it impossible 
to explain how the universal can come 
from singulars, they take refuge in the 
allegation that this transition happens 
so slowly and insensibly as to elude 
observation ; whence many imagine 
that the universal is innate in man. 
Thus it is sought to establish a system 
by throwing darkness around it. 
These philosophers tell us that all ideas 
come from the senses ; and when we 
ask how, they answer: In an imper- 
ceptible way, by a progression which 
escapes notice. But if so, then the 
progression would be infinite, for from 
the particular to the universal the dis- 
tance is infinite. The universal as soch 
has no limit, while the individuals, no 
matter how much they be multiplied, 
either simultaneously or in succession, 
can never absorb or exhaust a sptcieu 
Accordingly, to explain how ideas come 
from scfisations, we should have to sup- 
pose that an infinite progression, the 
ultimate term of which would be the 
ideas, is actually possible. But it is 
not possible, for if the progression were 
to reach that term, it would end there, 
and consequently would not be infinite. 
Therefore the ideas would never be 
produced. In short there is, between 
sensations and ideas, a difference not 
merely of degree, but of kind ; and 
thus a graflual passage from the former 
to the latter is simply im]x>ssible. But 
to return to our subject, Aristotle speaks 
unreasonably when he says that * there 
are no innate ideas, because scientific 
principles come from ideas by means of 
an induction.' This is just as if one 
were to say, * stones are not the work of 
nature, l)ecause man builds houses with 
them.* 

• Posterior. L. II. ch. xix. 
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272. And here I would invite the reader to note how com- 
pletely this expression by which dctcrmivate habits only are 
excluded from being innate in man, agrees with my way of 
thinking and of speaking.* 

I find the error of Plato in having supposed innate the 
ideas of special beings, viz , determinate ideas, corresponding in 
every respect with subsistent realities. I say, on the other hand, 
that his system is in part true, viz., if it be limited to admitting 
as innate some idea, expressive, not of any individualised 
beings, but of some universal essence, some idea perfectly 
indeterminate, and of this kind of ideas a number not less 
and not greater than is found necessary for explaining the 
formation of all other ideas ; * in fact, some such idea as Aris- 
totle himself seems to have felt to be necessary when, not 
daring to deny the \nv\2XQXi^sso{ all habits indiscriminately, he 
restricted that denial to determinate ones only ; in other 
words, when he excluded, not the light as such, but the light 
as already divided into colours. 



' The two opposite sjrstems of 
Aristotle and Des Cartes, when taken in 
a spirit of moderation, may be brought 
very near each other. Thus Aristotle 
discards innate ideas ; but admits some 
kind of innate habits. Now some 
amongst the followers of Des Cartes ad- 
mit innate ideas ; but in dcfming what 
they mean by innate ideas, they say 
that they are like innate habits^ and 
this brings the two sjrstems very near 
each other. Galluppi expounds the 
mind of the Cartesians thus : * Some 
of them compared innate ideas to the 
habits of the will. In their opinion, 
when a dominant passion has possessed 
itself of the human heart, it continues to 
operate in it, even in those moments in 
which one has no consciousness of its 
acts. An ambitious man, for instance, 
who has conceived an intense desire of 
obtaining a certain post, even when not 
advertently thinking of that post, does 
not cease to harbour the desire in ques- 
tion, insomuch that we may truly affirm 
that he is even then coveting the post. 
Now, what is this habitual feeling, 



living in the heart of the ambitious 
man, even when not actually conscious 
of any distinct act of ambition ? Accor- 
ding to these philosophers, it is nothing 
but the passion itself permanently in 
act, though not consciously so. The 
pri\'ation of this habitual passion is 
precisely what distinguishes it from 
those distinct coveting acts of which 
the ambitious man ha^ consciouness. 
In the same manner the a priori and 
innate notions arc really and continually 
in our minds, but disjoined from the 
act of consciousness until the sensible 
ideas awaken in us the consciousness of 
them. It is thus that, not to speak of 
others, the anonymous author of the 
Treatise on the Nature of the Soul, 
directed against Locke and his fol- 
lowers, expresses the nature of innate 
ideas ' {Sag^o FUosofico sulla Critica 
della Conoscenza, vol. iv. pp. 2, 3). 

* One idea alone is sufficient to ex- 
plain the production of all the others, 
as I shall demonstrate in its proper 
place ; nor, indeed, could there be more 
than one absolutely indeterminate idea. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 

According to the interpretation of Egidius^ the indeterminate hakts 

m 

hinted at by Aristotle are innate in the human soul. 

273. I shall conclude these observations on Aristotle by 
quoting a remarkable passage from Egidius, the doctor fundus 
tissimuSy about the reasoning of the Stagiritc referred to above. 

The passage appears to me worthy of notice, because it 
shows how this acute commentator saw reason for believing 
that Aristotle (willingly or not) really admitted the innate- 
ness of indeterminate habits in the human soul, and moreover 
that it is precisely by this kind of habits that the intellectus 
agens is constituted. And this lets us in some way into the 
secret of Aristotle's meaning, when he said that an act must 
necessarily be inherent in the human mind, to enable it to 
obtain determinate habits or ideas ; that act consisted in 
indeterminate habits or ideas. 

Here, then, are tlie words of Eg^idius : — 

* We must also consider that the habits of the principles 
of reason are not in us in a determinate form — that is, they are 
not completely innate^ for that is called determinate which has 
a term, and reaches that term fully. Now, the knowledge of 
the principles has not been infused into us by nature in a 
formally complete state. Nevertheless, we have in us some- 
thing which relates to the knowledge of principles in an 
effective as well as final and dispositive way, inasmuch as 
there is in us, inserted by nature, the light of the intellectHS 
agens, by virtue of which these principles become known to 
us as soon as we understand the terms of the proposition.* ^ 

ARTICLE XXV. 
Conclusion on Aristotle. 

274. The favourable interpretation I have endeavoured to 
give to some passages of Aristotle might be continued still 
further. 

* This passage is given by Dominic on the books of Aristotle's Posteriof 
of Flanders, in the questions which he Atialytics, 
wrote on St. Thomas's Comnuntaria 
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But in order to show how nearly that system on the 
origin of ideas, which I believe to be the true one, was 
approached by this extraordinary man, for so many ages 
held and proclaimed, to use Dante's words, as * the master of 
them that know,' it would be necessary for me to premise an 
exposition of the whole system itself; and this does not enter 
into the plan of the present work. 

I cannot, however, refrain from saying, that if other pas- 
sages of the same author were also taken into account, he 
would have to be charged with many more blemishes not less 
serious than those which have been pointed out in these 
pages, and, all things considered, we should perhaps have to 
conclude, that if he is marvellous for the subtlety of his mind, 
he lacks nevertheless the sublimity characteristic of the 
genius of Plato.* 

ARTICLE XXVI. 
Two kinds of doctrine in Plato. 

275. But it is high time for us to return to Plato. 

In the foregoing remarks on the defection of Aristotle 
from the Platonic school, I have sought to prove that one 
of its causes was the imperfect manner in which Plato had set 
forth his reasons for believing that ideas are congenite with 
man, as well as the undue extension he had given to his 
doctrine, or at least the want of scientific precision in his ex- 
position of it. 

I will now mention another reason of that sturdy opposi- 
tion of which the Platonic system has never ceased to be the 
object, without, however, being on that account altogether 
discarded or obliterated from the memory of men, as is the 



' AristotU and Plato, We have 
already remarked in the Preface that 
Rosmini's character and education led 
^ to give the most benign interpre- 
^on to the philosophers he studied. 
Accordingly, in his important work, 
AnstotU examined and explained^ 
written but two years before his death, 
*P<1 containing his most matured con- 
victions on the doctrines of the two 
Peatest thinkeis of the old world, 



whilst declaring his belief that they 
cannot be fully reconciled, he shows 
that they have a great many points of 
contact, particularly in their views on 
the nature of knowledge and universals. 
He there collects a great number of 
passages from the several works of 
Aristotle, which prove how this subtle 
genius had a most penetrating insight 
into the true nature of intelligence, and of 
the intellectual light. [Translators 
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case with opinions that have been demonstrated absolutely 
groundless and false. 

The history of Platonism has two parts. On one side we 
see this philosophy constantly impugned, and very often 
with so formidable a force that it seems as if it must have 
been entirely prostrated and forgotten ; and, on the other, a 
continual reaction in its favour, which shows it to be possessed 
of a tenacious and inextinguishable life. Even in those 
periods in which the opposition to it was fiercest, we cannot 
say, that the substance of its doctrine was ever condemned 
by the really unanimous voice of mankind. The many who 
denounced it, always did so with a certain degree of hesitation. 
They never spoke with that security which characterises a 
judgment about which not the shadow of a doubt exists. 
Though ridiculing it as a piece of folly, they still betrayed 
symptoms of some secret misgiving. Then, when least ex- 
pected, the derided doctrine found new and most ardent 
defenders against a multitude of others who felt indignant at 
seeing, as they thought, the world retrograde, instead of doing 
their bidding and going forward. A protest so vigorously 
maintained in defiance of the crowd of scoffers, can only be 
explained on the supposition that Platonism has in it a foun- 
dation of truth ; as, on the other hand, the constant opposi- 
tion made to it is inexplicable, unless by supposing that in 
some part it is either erroneous or inexact, or at least obscure, 
or not stated with sufficient precision of language. 

Plato has been accused of obscurity,* and many declare 
his system erroneous, whilst gravely assuring you that they 
do not understand it ! What can be said for certain is, that 
the greatest opposition came from a crowd of philosophasters 
who depicted Plato just as their poor minds had imagined 
him. 



* Laertius says, that Plato is * wont 
to make a display of terms in order that 
his works may not be understood by 
the unskilled and untutored.' But I 
do not think him equally correct (ex- 
cept perhaps in a partial sense) in the 
other remark which he makes, to the 
cfTect, that Plato * takes the same words 



in diflerent meanings, and moreoTCf 
uses words of contrary meaning tod^ 
note one and the same thing.' WbcB 
we go beyond the surface and penetrate 
into the inner spirit of the Platonic 
philosophy, we find that the defod 
mentioned by Laertius is more apparent 
than real. 
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But amongst these plebeian sophists rather than philo- 
sophers, of whom France alone gave birth in the last century 
to perhaps some hundreds, we must by no means place 
Aristotle, who, if he ranged himself against his master — pos- 
sibly from some feeling of ambition and emulation — had also, 
as we have said, a mind capable of noting where the Platonic 
teaching was at fault. 

276. Now, even independently of this imperfect or erro- 
neous portion of Plato's system, its varying fortunes may be 
accounted for by the following circumstance. 

There are, in the writings of the great Athenian, two 
doctrines blended together — the one positive and traditional, 
the other rational. 

The distinction of these two sets of doctrines can be 
observed in all antiquity, and is as it were the key to the full 
understanding of ancient philosophy. Aristotle himself 
notices it very clearly ; and he makes mention of two classes 
of wise men as being universally acknowledged — that is to 
say, the Tfieologians and the Philosophers} By Theologians 
he must have meant those who occupied themselves in collect- 
ing those truths which, having been divinely communicated to 
men at the very beginning, had never been entirely lost, but 
were handed down traditionally from generation to generation. 
By Philosophers, on the contrary, he must have meant those 
who, not being satisfied with tradition and authority, and 
oftentimes paying little attention to either, applied themselves 
to the study of truth under the guidance of their individual 
reason alone. 

It seems to me that by considering somewhat attentively 



• Metaph, lib. iii. c. 2. Aristotle 
showed almost invariably but little re- 
gard for the traditional philosophy and 
its teachers, whom, as may be seen 
from the passage of his Metaphysics 
here referred to, he was accustomed to 
ridicule. And in part he was right ; 
for the representatives of Theology 
were poets who had disfigured it with 
endless fables. It may be asserted 
that from Anaxagoras to Plato the 
rational philosophy had a tendency to 
join itself with the traditional. This 



tendency manifested itself more than 
ever before in Sot rates, and received 
from Plato its ultimate development. 
Aristotle moved in the contrary direc- 
tion, whereof Thales had been the 
originator ; but at the same time he 
remained under the influence of the 
original tradition, which had been pre- 
viously accepted, so to speak, as a 
guest by philosophy. A reference to 
his work, De Ctclo, would l)c enough 
to prove this. 
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the distinctive characters of the two celebrated schools of 
antiquity, the Italic and the Ionic, we may easily discover in 
what their fundamental difference consisted. For we shall 
then see that Pythagoras, the founder of the former school, 
took as the basis of his philosophy the traditional and 
symbolical doctrine^ while Thales, the founder of the latter 
school, grounded all his inquiries on pure reason, and thus 
produced a doctrine purely rational. Hence, Pythagoras was 
inclined to adopt the analytical process, and Thales the 
synthetical. The first started from the whole, and by decom- 
posing came to the parts, always with a view to return to the 
whole, which was the object of his thoughts. The second 
set out from the parts, and by composing aimed at ascending 
to the whole ; but in the interminable journey he broke 
down, ever falling back on the parts, which were in reality all 
that his mind could grasp. The first began from God, the 
second from Nature. The first travelled freely along the 
lofty regions of pure spirituality, while the second was trying 
hard, though in vain, to disentangle himself from the trammels 
of matter. 

Plato united in himself both these kinds of doctrine. 
He may be said to have descended at once, through Architas, 
from Pythagoras, and, through Socrates, from Thales. 

The valuable feature of the Pythagorean School lay in 
its intention to collect together the salutary doctrines con- 
signed from the very beginning by God to men,* and pre- 
served by society. The valuable feature of the school of 



■ In my Teodicea {nn, 94- 124) I 
have pointed out that God communi- 
cated to our first parents (l) a certain 
number uf positive truths ; (2) the use 
of speech to set in motion their reason- 
ing faculty, which would not have been 
able 10 come forth into exercise by it- 
self, but required for that purpose some 
stimulating principle from without. 
From these two things received by man 
from the first moments of his existence 
proceed, as from their origin, the two 
doctrines which I have distinguished. 
Out of the positive truths arose the 
trcuiitional doctrine which men had 



the duty of faithfully preserving in 
their memory ; and from the impulse 
communicated to their reason sprang 
the rational science which man was des- 
tined to develop by means of reasoning, 
or the application of the abstract 
principles received through language 
to either the positive data of revelation 
or to the sensations produced in him by 
the beings which composed the material 
world. Thus both branches of human 
knowledge are finally reducible to the 
First Cause. They come from God, 
and man oftentimes adds to them 
nothing but his own aberrations. 
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Thalcs lay in the encouragement it gave to the active 
exercise of human reason. 

Plato's travels for the purpose of collecting the doctrines 
of Pythagoras are well known. From Socrates, on the other 
hand, he had learnt the method of philosophising, or making 
use of his own reasoning powers. Indeed, it may be said 
that the whole teaching of Socrates reduces itself to the 
method of reasoning well on everything that is presented to 
our consideration. It was therefore the perfect fulfilment of 
the intention of Thales, the first in Greece who, leaving the 
dicta of schools aside, began to think for himself.* 

Socrates, however, did not content himself with bringing 
the method of Thales to perfection ; ^ he also carried it a 
step further in its application. Up to the time of Archelaus, 
Socrates' master, philosophical reasoning was scarcely 
applied to any but physical things ; ^ and between the 



' That is, he gave to human reason 
the same kind of hardihood which, in 
nuKlcrn times, Dos Carles was seen to 
give it, who iMmnd himself on principle 
(one of his principles of metho<i) not to 
accept a single truth from other men 
l>cfore submitting it to a rigorous 
scrutiny. Hence, also, his errors; 
hence the im{>erfection of his philo- 
sophy. Hapless and impotent human 
nature ! This was the noblest effort 
m.ide by it with that reason which con- 
stitutes it supreme in this visible uni- 
verse ; and yet the effort only served to 
plunge it into a maze of errors, or else 
to force it to acknowle<Ige its lx)undless 
ignorance ! 

' Be it ol«ervcd that the method of 
Socrates is precisely the one adapted to 
the investigation of truth, the sole aim 
of the Ionic school, which was essen- 
tially inquisitive and sagaciously critical, 
'ibis meth<Hl starts with obscrvatitm, 
anil from singulars ascends to univers.ils. 
Those who from childhoo<l have had 
their minds prejudiced against the 
pliilosophy of Plato gainsaiti in times 
ne.ir our own, not l)ecause convicted of 
trror, but because thought to be <*on- 
!• lined with something elevatol and 
sjiitilual imagine that it f«illows a 
ronfrary mt-lh'Ml, and bases its explana- 
tion of f.iel'. on purely ariiitrary hy|»o- 
theses. I>ut the truth i-. exactly the 



other way. It is they — I mean, the 
Sensists - who invariably begin by some 
preconceived hypothesis of their own, 
and then judge of the facts in accord- 
ancc with that hypothesis. I will take 
it U|X)n myself to affirm that so far as 
regards the method of reasoning, that 
which we find in the Dialogues of Plato 
is infmitely more rigorous and exact 
than that employed by Aristotle. Now 
whence this hallucination which makes 
the Sensists fancy that the art of 
olwerving nature and of Ixiing goo<l 
reasoners is their exclusive ])rivilege ? 
Simply from this, that they, l>efore all 
things, l(X)k at the results of the two 
philosophies. Their own [)hilosophy 
docs not go beyond mere matter : the 
contrary philosophy issues in the admis- 
sion of spiritual l>eings. Hut the fore- 
gone conclusion of the Sensists is, that 
the existence of spiritual l>eings is a 
pure dream, or at least is impossible to 
provf by reasoning. That is enough ; 
every one who proves it nmst l)e wrong ; 
he has a ba«l metho<l of reasoning. 

* Nevertheless great pn^ress had 
evitlently been made. Although the 
inheritors of the dm-lrine of Thales 
professed nothing but the sc":ience «.»f 
nature, the third in their order of 
surc'ssitin, Anaxagorns, h.id alrea«ly 
re<ede«l from the materiality of his 
master, Anaximenes, and had felt the 
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inauguration of the method by Thales and the transferring of 
its use from physical to moral things by Socrates, there inter- 
vened the space of over a century. However, when Socrates 
said that * the things that are above us have nothing to do 
with us/ * he revealed the source whence his ideas had been 
derived. There was in this short sentence a clear trace of the 
Ionic school, which by laying on man the duty of finding the 
truth by his own investigation alone, obliged him to start from 
sensible and natural things, and thus threw him on a path 
slow, wearisome, and full of dangers. Hence the mere 
passage from physical to moral things was regarded as a 
miracle, and taken for the foundation of a new ^hool ; 
because in fact such a passage had not been made, and could 
not be made by degrees, but only by a leap, Le. through a man 
altogether extraordinary, as Socrates was. Nor did Socrates 
himself perform the great achievement as a result of his own 
independent thoughts, but driven to it, so to speak, by the 
evident needs of a society for which, in consequence of its 
having attained to a more adult growth, the Ionic philosophy 
had become too poor and cold. For the more society pro- 
gresses the greater is its need of moral truths, that it may 
exist. However, the effort of Socrates was so great that, his 



need ofadmitling the existence of purely 
spiritual beings. Socrates in his youth 
had heard the lessons delivered by 
Anaxagoras, then an old man. 

* Socrates himself complained of 
Plato as having mtroduced into his 
philosophy doctrines alien to its spirit 
— meaning those of Pythagoras. See 
IJrucker, JJtst. Phil, part iii. ch. 2. 
Xenophon likewise found fault with 
Plato, * because abandoning the sober 
philosophy of Socrates, and investigat- 
ing too curiously the nature of the Gods, 
he made an ambitious display of many 
unseasonable and useless doctrines, and 
from a love for rtpaToXoyioy and the 
portentous wisdom of Egypt and of 
Pythagoras, he, supercilious professor 
of wisdom that he was, vented ridicul- 
ous things.' 

Such was the testimony which the 
greatest philosophers of antiquity, such 
as Socrates and Xenophon, rendered 
to the absolute impotence of fallen 



humanity ! The highest gift which this 
nature could boast of was intelligence ; 
but this intelligence, when raised to its 
highest perfection, put limits to its own 
self, and thought it wrong to inquire 
into that which, after all, ranks first in 
excellence and sublimity. And why 
so ? Because it foresaw that the result 
of such an attempt would probably be 
much more disastrous than ignorance 
itself. For error is worse than ignor- 
ance. Now that which Xenophon 
called the iobriety of the philosophy of 
Socrates, is in reality a great humilia- 
tion for human nature. Man's revolt 
against his Creator has reduced not 
only the individual, but the species 
itself, to such a low slate that the loftiest 
point to which human genius abandoned 
to itself could ever reach in all antiquity 
was the converting of ignorance into a 
virtue and the including of all wisiiom 
in the saying, * All I know is that I 
know nothing.* 
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stupendous genius notwithstanding, he seemed so wearied 
and so exhausted by it as to stop half way ; and in order not 
to impose a burden too heavy for human strength to bear, he 
took the resolution of excluding from his philosophy, first, 
every kind of physical research, and then, as far as possible, 
all such metaphysical speculations as seemed to him not 
imperatively demanded by the daily necessities of human life. 

• 

277. Plato, then, while treating his subjects by philosophical 
reasoning, added to this latter the positive and traditional 
doctrines also. But these could not but have suffered many 
alterations. The multitude, amongst whom they were dis- 
persed, are never the faithful custodians of a doctrine ; for 
they can never say the same thing twice over without either 
adding or subtracting, exaggerating or extenuating, according 
to the state of their ever-changing fancy, and of their only too 
inconstant passions. 

Nevertheless, these popular doctrines, though strangely 
disfigured by absurdities, served Plato for the double purpose 
of embellishing his incomparable eloquence to which he de- 
voted so much attention, and of ingratiating his teaching all the 
more easily with the masses. But in the meantime the fables 
unadvisedly mixed up with his philosophical reasonings, in 
order to make them more acceptable, were a great cause of 
the war waged against his system. Those who could prove 
the unreality and absurdity of these accessory embellishments 
or props introduced by him, considered that they had suffi- 
cient reason for condemning the system wholesale. Such was 
the price which Plato, a man subject to error like all of us, 
had to pay for his overweening confidence in attempting the 
impossible — that is, to win at once the approval of sages and 
of the corrupt society in which he lived. 

The distinction between the two species of doctrine mani- 
fests itself very plainly in the MenOy and in reference to our 
very question on the origin of ideas. P^or, having stated the 
difficulty concerning this question in the way wc have described 
— that is, having shown that in order to arrive at a truth we 
want to know, it is necessary that we should have some notion 
of it beforehand, else we could not on its presenting itself to 
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us recognise it for the one we are seeking — Plato does not 
content himself with solving the question by means of reason- 
ing, but calls in the positive and fabulous doctrine to his aid 
The separation of this second species of doctrine from the 
first is unmistakably visible in his own words. So long as he 
is expounding the rational doctrine, he makes use of reasoning 
as usual ; but when he comes to the traditional, he at once 
refrains from reasoning and has recourse to authorities of a 
higher order. Let us see. * This,* says Socrates, * I learnt in 
time past from men and women skilled in divine things.' 
To whom Meno replies : * What was it they said ? ' 
Socrates : ' True and very excellent, as I think.' 
Meno : * Pray recount it to me ; and who were they that 
spoke thus ? * 

Socrates : * They were holy men and holy women, persons 
who could for certain give a good reason of the doctrines they 
professed. Moreover, Pindar and as many of the poets as are 
known to be divine, have handed down to us some other things 
to which I pray thee to attend, that thou mayest tell me 
whether in thy opinion they are true. For these sages main- 
tain that the soul of man is immortal, and that it sometimes 
departs hence (which is called " to die "), and sometimes returns 
hither again ; but that it never perishes. Wherefore they 
admonish us to live most holily ; for those who have already 
paid the penalties of the former misery to Proserpine, receive 
their souls back from her every nine years, and are sept up to 
the Sun until they become kings, excelling in glory, in saga- 
city, and in prudence. Then they are called by men holy 
heroes. For the soul being immortal and having many times 
gone from this life to the other, and come back from the other 
to this, and therefore having repeatedly seen the things which 
take place in both, and perceived them all, has at last nothing 
further to learn. Hence it is no wonder if man can remember 
all that appertains to virtue as well as to other things, since 
he knew them once. For all nature is cognate and consonant 
with itself, and as the soul has learnt all things, so it comes to 
pass that when a man has had some one thing brought to his 
memory (which we call ** discipline ") he is able to recall all 
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the rest, provided he be earnest and persevering enough in 1 
his inquiries. Therefore to investigate and to learn is a 
reminiscence.* * 

We see from this how the traditional doctrine, although 
corrupted by the popular as well as the poetical fables, was 
invoked by Plato in support of his system regarding the 
innateness of ideas. He thought it would do him good 
service in bringing that system into credit with the public, 
for the great majority of whom it would have been hard to 
conceive how a man could be possessed of any ideas prior to 
the experience of his senses. Hence his use of a popular 
fable, to suit the popular comprehensioa. The attempt, how- 
ever, had the contrary effect to what he intended, and in 
course of time it did most serious injury to his system. For 
time destroys falsehoods, though sometimes the fall of these 
involves also the temporary fall of those truths which a mis- 
taken calculation had joined with them. But the moment 
comes at last when the truths being wholly disencumbered from 
false accretions, and made to stand by themselves alone, are 
seen in their own native genuineness and endure perennially. 

Indeed, the fabulous explanation given by Plato of the 
way in which ideas enter the human soul, is one thing, and his 
philosophical system as made out on purely rational grounds 
is another. The greatest adversaries of Plato, on the contrary, 
think it enough to direct their attacks against the fabulous 
part of the system ; and having shown up the baselessness, 
falsehood, and impiety of believing that human souls, before 
entering into their bodies, were in the stars, and that, having 
once dropped down into this sublunary world, they are through 
death made to go backwards and forwards over and over 
again, no one knows how often, they conclude that Platonism 
is a vain dream and an irreligion to be shunned ; * as though 

* I have already obscr\'cd that between ideas. Hut if this knowledge 

Plato's belief in the necessity of con- sufficed him for explaining the ajj^/o/fV^if 

sidering all human ideas as innate arose and reminiscnice of ideas, it did not go 

from his not having distinctly perceived far enough to make him realise the fact 

how one originates in and flows from that the formation of them all is trace- 

the other. From this pass.ige, however, able to one parent idea. 

it appears that he noticed the existence * Not so the Fathers of the Church, 

cif a connection and mutual rlcpcn<lenrc especially St. Augustine. IIese|Xirates 

VOL. I. S 
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the system consisted in that accessory, which Plato added to 
it by way, as he thought, of embellishment, and to render it 
more attractive, and particularly to a people so fantastic as 
the one in whose midst he was writing. 

in Plato the false and fabulous from tian faith or divine revelation ; bat with 

that which is philosophical and even the philosophical part he deals aiga* 

true. He combats the first part by mentatively ; thus meeting each inth 

opposing to it the authority of Chris- weapons suitable to itselC 
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CHAPTER II. 
LEIBNITZ. 

ARTICLE I. 

The difficulty to be overcome in accounting for the origin of ideas 7vas 

seen by Leibnitz, 

278. Leibnitz, a fair-minded and reasonable man, and 
full of conciliatory spirit, finding himself obliged to dissent 
from Locke, took a most amicable and generous attitude 
in dealing with him, and instead of exaggerating the diver- 
gence of their views, he smoothed it down as much as possible. 
He thus stood before his adversary in that position in which 
two men of different opinions ought always to be, when they 
are actuated, not by vanity — that prolific mother of enmities — 
but by a sincere desire to come to an understanding, and to 
arrive together at the truth. 

As I have already remarked (n. 235), so long as Locke 
says, ' I admit in man a faculty of thinking, of passing from 
sensations to ideas, and even of forming judgments and rea« 
sonings,' no one can reasonably contradict him. This admis- 
sion ought therefore to be accepted as common to both sides, 
and as a starting-point whence to proceed to the further inqutiy, 
how the faculty of thinking must be constituted in order to 
be capable of performing the operations which Locke himself 
attributes to it ; and whether it be not perhaps necessary to con- 
cede to it something innate in such a way that its existence 
depends essentially on this innate lelement. Thus, instead of 
opposing Locke in the general principle of his system, one 
simply invites him to prosecute his investigations on the human 
understanding ; and this is what Leibnitz did, in language 
as courteous as it was true and forcible. 

S 2 
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279. In his New Essays on the Human Understandings 
which were published only after his death, we find Philakthts 
who defends the opinion of Locke, g^nting to Theophilus(i4, 
to Leibnitz himself) that the faculty of thinking is innate in 
man. Theophilus accepts the concession, with only this one 
remark, that *a true faculty is never a mere potentiality, 
but has always in it some real tendency and some action.' ' 

And inasmuch as Locke placed the faculty of thinking in 
the power of reflecting on one's own sensations and on the 
acts of the soul, Leibnitz joins hands with him, and deftly 
entering upon an analysis of this * reflexion,* finds that by 
admitting it, one does not as yet contradict the theory of 
innate ideas rightly understood, but rather draws near to it 
Let us hear himself: — 

* Peut-^tre que notre habile auteur ne s'^Ioignera pas 
entitrement de mon sentiment Car, apr^ avoir employ^ 
tout son premier livre k rejeter les lumiferes inn^es prises dans 
un certain sens, il avoue pourtant au commencement du second 
et dans la suite, que les id^es qui n'ont point leur origine dans 
la sensation viennent de la reflexion. Or la reflexion n*est 
autre chose qu'une attention k ce qui est en nous, et les sens 
ne nous donnent point cc que nous portons ddji avec nous. 
Cela 6tant, peut-on nier qu'il y ait beaucoup d'inn6 en notre 
esprit, puisque nous sommes inn^s k nous-mfimes, pour ainsi 
dire, et qu'il y ait en nous 6tre, unit^, substance, durde, 
changement, action, perception, plaisir et mille autres objets 
de nos id^es intellectuelles ? Ces mfimes objets ^tant im- 
mediats et toujours presents a notre entendement (quoiqu'ils 
ne sauraient ^tre toujours apergtis,* k cause de nos distractions 
et de nos besoins), pourquoi s'^tonner que nous disions que 
ces idees nous sont inn^es, avec tout ce qui en depend ? • Je 



' Book II. ch. i. This obser\'a- 
tion of Leibnitz is something, but it is 
not all. The tendency to action does 
not go beyond the sphere of simple 
subjictivity. The great man did not 
ascend high enough to catch sight of 
the object of the intellect. 

* Leibnitz distinguished perception 
from apperception. By the former term 
he meant a modification effected in our 



soul without our being conscious of it ; 
and by the latter, a modification joined 
with consciousness. 

* My object in referring to this pas- 
sage is simply to point out on what side 
the German philosopher took his ad^-er- 
sary. It seems to me, however, that 
Leibnitz is faulty in this, that he uses 
the expression innate ititos in different 
meanint's. In fact, this passage would 
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me suis servi aussi de la comparaison d'une pierre de marbre 
qui a des veines, plutdt que d'une pierre de marbre tout unie, 
ou de tablettes vuides, c'est-i-dire de ce qui s'appelle tabula 
rasa chez les philosophes ; car si Tdme ressemblait k ces 
tablettes vuides, les v6rit6s seraient en nous comme la figure 
d'Hercule est dans un marbre quand le marbre est tout k fait 
indiff(6rent i recevoir ou cette figure ou quclque autre. Mais 
s'il y avait des veines dans la pierre qui marquassent la figure 
d'Hercule pr6f(6rablement k d'autres figures, cette pierre y 
serait plus d^termin^e, et Hercule y serait comme inn^e en 
quelque fa^on, quoiqu'il fallfit du travail pour d^ouvrir ces 
veines et pour les nettoyer par la politure en retranchant ce 
qui les emp^che de paraitre. C'est ainsi que les id^s et les 
v6rit6s nous sont inn^es comme des inclinations, des diposi- 
lions, des habitudes ou des virtualit^s naturelles, et non pas 
comme des actions, quoique ces virtualit^s soient toujours 
accompagndes de quelques actions, souvent insensibles, qui y 
r^pondent.' * 

Further on he expresses the same sentiments in these other 
words : * On m'opposera cet axiome re^u parmi les philo- 
sophes, qu'il n'est rien dans T&me qui ne vienne des sens, mais 



lead us to understand by innate ideas 
merely the matter of our ideas, or else 
ideas acquired from the first instant of 
our existence. For the drift of it ap- 
pears to be, (i) that we carry with us 
the matter of our ideas ; (2) that we 
also possess from the first moment of our 
existence the intellectual faculty; (3) 
that this faculty, having always its mat- 
ter manifestly present to it, cannot 
remain inactive. Hence it follows that 
it must likewise receive all these ideas 
from the first moment of its existence. 
I^ut, on the other hand, in many other 
places it seems that by innate idccu 
Leibnitz means ideas essential to the 
understanding itself, so essential that 
without them the very concept of un- 
derstanding would vanish ; and it is in 
accordance with this that he describes 
them here as active virtualities of 
the understanding. Now, it is very 
necessary to keep these two significa- 
tions perfectly distinct, for by using 
the same expressions in different mean- 



ings, different questions are confused 
together. In fact, to ask if there are 
innate ideas in one sense is a very dif- 
ferent thing from asking if there are 
innate ideas in another sense. The 
question whether, as soon as our under- 
standing exists, it has also a matter on 
which to exercise itself, and thus form 
ideas at once, although there would be 
no absurdity in imagining it without 
them, at least by an abstraction, is a 
question relating to a fact more than 
anything else. On the contrary, the 
question as to whether the understand- 
ing itself be nothing but the actual in- 
tuition of some idea, and the power of 
making use of that idea for the purpose 
of reasoning, so that to deny all innate 
ideas would be to destroy the under- 
standing, is a question turning not on a 
mere fact, bu< on the nature of this 
faculty. 

* Xauveaux Essais^ &c., Avant' 
propos {jCEuvres de I^ihnitz^ Parw, 
1842, vol. i. p. 5). 
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il faut excepter Time mSme et ses affections ; nihil est in 
intelleciu quod non fuerit in sensu ; txcipe^ nisi ipse intellectus. 
Or Tdme renferme Tetre, la substancCi Tun, le m£me» la cause, 
la perception, le raisonnement, et quantity d*autres notions 
que les sens ne sauraient donner.^ Cela s'accorde assez avec 
notre auteur de VEssai (Locke), qui cherche une bonne partie 
des id^es dans la reflexion de I'esprit sur sa propre nature.'* 
From these passages we see quite plainly that the diffi- 
culty to be surmounted in explaining the origin of ideas was» 
though somewhat confusedly, perceived by the German phi- 
losopher. His argument went to prove that a faculty of 
thinking wholly devoid of the ideal element would be a faculty 
only in name, a power that is not a power, a contradiction in 
terms. He was, in substance, saying to Locke : * If you 
reflect carefully on what that faculty of thinking, that intel- 
lect, which you admit as innate in man, really is, you will see 
that it must necessarily have in it some innate notion or idea, 
since without this the intellective soul could not exercise its 
power of reflection either on the sensations or on itself.' ' 

ARTICLE II. 

Leibnitz was led to perceive the difficulty by the analysis^ not of the 
intellectual faculty in particular^ but of powers in general, 

280. But although Leibnitz was clear-sighted enough to 
see that it would be impossible to explain how the soul could 
perform acts of thought unless some innate notion or idea 
were presupposed in it ; nevertheless he did not come to this 
knowledge by an accurate analysis of the nature of the intel- 
lectual faculty itself. He deduced it from a very abstract 



* Here also the reasoning of Leib- 
nitz is not sufficiently exact. For if he 
speaks of the idea oi beings oi substance^ 
&c.» in general, our soul could not fur- 
nish it to the understanding any more 
than could the senses ; because the soul 
is but a particular being, substance, 
&c., like bodies ; hence substa9ue in 
gentral^ being an object of the intellect, 
has in it something not to be found 



either in bodies or in the soul, and this 
something is its universality, 

' Nomieaux Essais^ &c., liv. ii. 
ch. I, p. 59. 

' In the passages I have quoted from 
Leibnitz this thought also is expressed, 
and I have selected it by preference as 
the best thing they contain, although it 
is stated confusedly, because mixed up 
with other matters. 
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principle, from the nature common to all powers generally, 
which he believed he thoroughly understood. He says : — 

'On me r^pondra peut-fitre que cette table rase des 
philosophes veut dire, que Tdme n'a naturellement et origin- 
airement que des facult^s nues. Mais les facult^s sans quelque 
acte^ en un mot les pures puissances de T^cole, ne sont aussi 
que des fictions que la nature ne connait point et qu'on 
n'obtient qu'en faisant des abstractions. Car oCi trouvera-t-on 
jamais dans le monde une faculty qui se renferme dans 
la seule puissance sans exercer aucun acte ? ^ II y a toujours 



' The high esteem I entertain for 
Leibnitz causes me to be severe with 
him. Every slip in his reasoning ought 
to be noted, in order that it may be 
seen how even a very slight inadver- 
tence suffices to induce error ; how an 
error, however small it may be, nay al- 
most imperceptible, invariably bqgets 
a progeny like itself, which in more logi- 
caJ mmds is very rapidly developed. 

Here, then, our philosopher, aAer 
having said that bare faculties {faculth 
nues) are only an abstraction, suddenly 
appeals to facts by asserting that there 
is not in the whole universe a single 
power in a state of total inaction. 
This is too precipitous a transition. 
He was speakmg of faculties considered 
in themselves, and telling us that their 
nature is such as always to be con- 
joined with an act of some sort It 
was a metaphysical speculation. The 
question, • Whether a power devoid of 
all action was possible, took the reader 
into the world of possibilities. Now, 
to prove the impossibility of a power 
like that by appealing to the fact 
and asking, ' Where in the entire uni- 
verse do we find a power wholly with- 
out action, is to change the question, 
to (leM:cnd to the world of realities, to 
refer to experience in order to know 
Hith absolute certainty what is possible 
or is not possible. But experience 
witnesses only to matters of (act, 
it only informs us of that which is or is 
not, and therefore has no force in de- 
termining what can l)e. And even if 
it had, who will ever be able, on the 
ground of experience alone, to affirm 
with truth that there is not in the 
whole universe a single power which 
remains in a state of absolute inac- 



tion even for one instant, or that snch a 
thing is impossible? Who will be able to 
examine all powers without exception, 
to observe every one of them in every 
instant of their existence ? The most 
that observation could fairly supply 
would be a conjectural argument of 
analogy, sufficient, indeed, to prove a 
fact, a general fact if you will, but not 
yet ap^eictically necessary. Now, 
this mixing up and confounding to- 
gether of the two worlds, the real and 
the possible, occurs frequently in 
Leibnitz. And since, in his philosphy, 
this confusion is of great relevance, I 
hope I may be pardoned for quoting 
another passage where a similar want 
of distinction httmtenfact 2Lnd possibiitty 
is exhibited, and the first is adduced for 
demonstrating the second. He says, 
therefore, 'I maintain that, naturally, 
a substance could not be without 
action ; * and then he immediately 
adds, ' Not even bodies are ever found 
without motion' (^V. Essais, &c., 
Avant'propos^ p. 7). Now, the first of 
these two propositions is abstract, but 
the second, by referring us to bodies, 
becomes concrete, and is not therefore 
intrinsically necessary like the first. 
Had he contented himself with saying, 
* Bodies must always be in action^ 
because they are substances,' the argu- 
ment would have been all right, 1./. 
on the supposition that he had pre- 
viously demonstrated that bodies are 
substances, and that every substance 
must always act. But to affirm that 
all bodies move because 'experience 
tells us so, and to be persuaded of this 
we need only consult the work of the 
illustrious Mr. Boyle acainst absolute 
rest,' is a reasoning which will not hold. 
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unc disposition particuliire k Taction, et i une action 
plutot qu'a Tautre. Et outre la disposition, il y a une 
tendance k Taction, dont meme il y a toujours une infinite a la 
fois dans chaque sujet, et ces tendances ne sont jamais sans 
quelque effet. L*exp^rience est n^cessaire, je Tavoue, afin que 
Time soit ddtermin^e k telles ou telles pens^es, et afin qu*elle 
prcnne garde aux id^es qui sont en nous ; mais le mo}^n 
que Texp^rience et les sens puissent donner des id^? 
L'ime a-t-elle des fenfitres ? ressemble-t-elle i des tablettes ? 
est- elle comme de la cire ? II est visible que tous ceux 
qui pensent ainsi de Tame la rendent corporelle dans le 
fond; » 

281. Thus does Leibnitz point out the danger of all 
these analogical ways of speaking of the soul — the very ways 
by which the followers of Locke try to explain their system. 
And yet they claim for themselves the credit of being the only 
philosophers who adhere to a strictly rigorous method of 
reasoning ! As to all their adversaries, these, in their opinion, 
substitute imagination for argument ; and this simply because 
they differ from them, and refuse to be satisfied with the 
material similes so common in their writings. Leibnitz, 
on the contrary, exhorts them to exclude these gross analogies, 
of windows of the soul, of wax, of a tabula rasa, and to con- 
sider the human understanding as it really is, viz. a mere 
power of knowing. He reminds them that if they do this they 
will upon careful reflection find that the intelligent soul must 
of necessity be endowed with some act, because there is no 
power without some act inherent in it. And whereas this 

It is to exchange the facte of the real whereas the question, * Whether the 

world for the immutable and eternal understanding always thinks,' when 

relations of the world of ideas. put in this form, is precisely as to 

This is all the more deserving of whether ' there be in point of fact any 

attention, inasmuch as in the ideas of power destitute of all action.' 
our author there is sometimes a manifest How Leibnitz came to make this 

vicious circle. Thus, to prove that confusion of the real with the ideal 

the human understanding always thinks, world, will be explained further on. 
he has recourse to the necessity which We shall there see that the cause of 

exists of every faculty having an act of his not grasping sufficiently so important 

some kind ; and then to prove the a distinction as that between these two 

principle that every faculty has an act worlds lay in the very nature of hU 

of some kind ; he alleges a fact and philosophy. 

says, * Experience shows that there are ' N<mveaux Essais^ &c., liv. ii. ch. 

no powers in nature without action ; * 1, pp. 58-9. 
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act must accord with the power to which it belongs, they will 
see that the act of the faculty of knowing must consist in a 
knowledge of some kind, in some innate notion or idea which 
constitutes its natural term and object This reasoning by 
which Leibnitz became convinced of the necessity of admit- 
ting something innate in the human soul, was similar to the 
argument by which Aristotle proved that to explain the 
origin of human cognitions we must admit in man an intelUctus 
agens — that is, an intellect originally and naturally in act. 
* As a motion does not naturally arise except from another 
motion, so a perception does not naturally arise except from 
another perception.* Such are the words in which Brucker 
formulates the doctrine of Leibnitz, and they would seem to 
be the words of Aristotle himselfJ 

ARTICLE IlL 

Ldbnitz saw the difficulty imperfutly because he deduced it from 

principles which were too general. 

282. Nevertheless, between Aristotle and Leibnitz there is 
the following difference : Aristotle inferred the necessity of 
his intellectus agens from studying the nature of the intellectual 
faculty in particular, and finding it impossible to explain how 
it could actually form ideas unless it were itself in act from its 
very beginning ; Leibnitz, on the contrary, deduced the 
necessity of admitting some primitive act in the human 
understanding by examining the nature of powers in general, 
which, according to him, could not exist without being in some 
way always in act. 

But to deduce the said necessity in this second way was 
to take the thing from too high a stand-point The argument 
did not exactly close with the real question at issue, 'Whether 
the formation of human cognitions is conceivable, or possible 
to explain otherwise than by presupposing some intellectual 
clement innate in the soul.' It did not go straight to the 
heart of the difficulty itself, but sought its solution in a prin- 
ciple external to it The proceeding was a very dangerous 

» Pcricxl III., Part II., Bk. I., ch. 8. 
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one, and, as we shall see, it produced the imperfections of the 
Leibnitzian system. 

The German philosopher, then, saw the difficulty, but only 
in a general way. He saw that to make the formation of 
ideas possible, some antecedent idea was necessary, but he did 
not view this necessity in that proper and particular form in 
which I have endeavoured to present it to my readers. In 
short he did not see, at least not clearly, that the faculty of 
forming ideas is such that it must have from its very b^[inning 
some idea which enables it to form judgments^ and, through 
judgments, all other ideas. 



ARTICLE IV. 
Leibnitzian solution of the difficulty. 

283. Here, then, are the Leibnitzian pronouncements:— 
The senses cannot produce the primitive perceptions of 
the soul. It is impossible for the body to exercise any 
action on the soul.* In general, it is impossible for a created 
being to exert a true action on another created being ; and 
for the power of these beings to break through the individual 
sphere belonging respectively to each, and therefore to enter 
into others with its action. All the changes to which a being 
is subject proceed, therefore, only from a principle internal to 
it, and endowed with the force necessary for evolving itself 
through a determinate series of changes. God having so 
ordered the universe that the changes of each being shall pro- 
ceed constantly in harmony with those of the others, it comes 
to pass that such changes as constantly precede, and such as 
constantly follow, are believed by men to be related to one 



* And this not because the nature of 
the body differs essentially from that of 
the soul ; since, according to Leibnitz, 
the body was nothing but an aggregate 
of simple monads each having its own 
perceptions, so that he sometimes says 
that these monads may, in a certain 
sense, be termed souls. He excluded 
physical action between the body and 
the soul simply on the general principle 
adopted by him, that * no created being 



could exercise a real action on another 
and produce a change in it,' and con* 
sequently that all changes which take 
place in any being must be ascribed to 
a principle internal to itself. Such was 
the conception he had formed of the 
power of acting. Nevertheless, he seems 
sometimes to forget his general prin- 
ciple — the foundation of his whole sys- 
tem — and to lay stress on the different 
natures of body and of soul. 
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another as cause and effect^ whereas, in point of fact, they are 
only co-existent. 

Such, in a few words, is the celebrated doctrine of ^pre- 
establis/ied hannofty* 

The principle that every change which takes place in a 
being arises simply from a force internal to it and gradually 
develops itself into a determinate series of motions, was 
applied by Leibnitz to explain the genesis of our ideas. In 
his opinion these ideas are nothing but a series of modifica- 
tions or changes undergone in due succession by our under- 
standing. They were all contained in it from the beginning 
and by its very nature, but in a manner so imperceptible that 
we had no consciousness of them. To these he gave the 
name of perceptions^ to distinguish them from apperceptions^ 
which were the selfsame ideas, but after the consciousness 
of them had been awakened in us. 

284, Accordingly he said that ideas differ from thoughts, 
and can therefore be in the soul without any actual thought — 
i.e. without any advertence being given to them : ' Pour que 
les connaissanccs, id^es ou vdrit^s soient dans notre esprit, il 
n'est point n^cessaire que nous y ayons jamais pens6 actuelle- 
ment ; ce ne sont que des habitudes naturelles, c'est-ct-dire, 
des dispositions et aptitudes actives et passives, et plus que 
tabula rasa*^ To the usual objection of the followers of 
Locke, represented by Philalethes, *Mais n'est-il vrai que 
rid^e est Tobjet de la pens^e?' Theophilus replies, *Je 
Tavoue, pourvA que vous ajoutiez que c'est un objet immddiat 
interne, et que cet objet est une expression de la nature 
ou des qualit^s des choses. Si Tid^e 6tait la forme de la 
pcns(5e, elle naitrait et cesserait avcc les pensdes actuelles qui 
y rdpondent ; mais en ctant Tobjet, elle pourra fitre antdrieure 
ct postdrieure aux pcnsees.^ Les objcts extemes sensibles nc 
sont que mddiats, parce qu'ils ne sauraicnt agir imm<5diate- 
mcnt sur Tame. Dicu scul est Tobjet exteme immWiat 
On pourrait dire que Tdme mcmc est son objet imm<5diat 

' N. EssaiSf &c., liv. i. (ch. iii. rcserve<l to indicate a reflex act, I agree 
p. 55). with Leibnitz ; but an idea without 

* If the word thought [f^nsi'^) is intuition is inconceivable to me. 
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interne ; mais c'est en tant qu'elle contient les Iddes ou 
ce qui r^pond aux choses, car TAme est un petit monde 
oii les Id^es distinctes sont une representation de Dieu et 
ou les confuses sont une representation de Tunivers.* ' 

^85. Hence it appears that Leibnitz admitted two things 
as innate in the soul : (i) the imperceptible ideas of all things ; 
(2) certain instincts which prompt us to reflect on these ideas, 
to think of them actually, and thus to acquire the conscious- 
ness or apperception of them. And as these instincts are dif- 
ferent in each individual from his origin, so they produce in 
each a series of thoughts different from those of his neigh- 
bours, by determining him to reflect on some rather than on 
others from among all the innate ideas which lurk in the 
inner recesses of his soul : Ml faut bien,' he says, * que dans 
cette multitude de nos connaissances nous soyons d^termin^ 
par quelque chose k renouveler Tune plutdt que Tautre, 
puisqu'il est impossible de penser distinctement tout k la fois 
k tout ce que nous savons.' * In a word, he ims^ined each 
idea as, so to speak, a little power standing by itself, as a being 
possessed of the virtue of drawing to itself the attention of the 
understanding. For this reason he also on many occasions 
designates ideas by the names of instinctSy aptitudes^ dispo- 
sitionSy &c., as though they were vieing with one another in 
an effort to acquire in the understanding a more lucid state, 
and to wake out of slumber by producing in man an actual 
consciousness of them. And since, as we have seen, the 
activity of these instincts varies with different individuals, it 
was but natural that each individual should feel interiorly im- 
pelled towards some kinds of thought rather than towards 
others, and to give actual advertence to some ideas in pre- 
ference to all the rest' 



' N, EssaiSf &c., liv. ii. ch. I (pp. 
57-8). In this place Leibnitz says that 
the soul is the object of the understand- 
ing in so far as it contains ideas, because 
ideas are the proximate object of the 
understanding. Agreed : but this is a 
very different thing from saying, as he 
does elsewhere, that the understanding 
forms the ideas of being, of substance, 
&c., because it perceives the soul which 
is all these things. The soul is the real 
object of the understanding, even as all 



the corporeal things which it knows, 
are its real objects. As I have said, 
this mixing up of realities with pure 
ideas is an inaccuracy frequent in the 
writings of our philosopher. 

' N, Essais, liv. i. ch. I (p. 30). 

' * Tout sentiment est la perception 
d*une v^ritif, et le sentiment naturel est 
la perception d'une v^rite innee, mais 
bien sou vent confuse.* — N. Essais, &c, 
liv. i. ch. 2 (p. 45). 
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According to Leibnitz, then, all ideas issue out of the 
depths of our soul. But let us now see how he accounted for 
the fact of some ideas being included in others, and again of 
our being able to pass to the distinct consciousness of new 
ideas by the development of a single one. 

ARTICLE V. 

Haw innate ideas^ as understood by Leibnitz^ are made successively to 

pass from a confused to a luminous state. 

286. In the first place we must call to mind another 
principle of Leibnitz, drawn from his meditations on the 
nature of powers in general. It was, that no power and, 
generally, no being could exist except as altogether simple, 
and therefore without parts. 

But as, on the other hand, every being must be different 
from the rest, he could not imagine in simple beings any 
diversity save that of their perceptions. 

He held, therefore, that each of these simple beings, called 
by him monads^ had its own perceptions, though not all were 
conscious of them. 

287. Conformably to these views, he describes the original 
link of union between human ideas in the following way. 

The soul had from the first the perceptions of those simple 
beings or monads of which its body is the compound result, 
and which we may designate by the capital letters A, B, C, D, 
&c. But the soul could not have the perception of A without 
at the same time representing to itself all the perceptions 
proper to A, because it is by these perceptions that A is 
determined and individualised. Therefore, in perceiving A, 
the soul perceived all the perceptions of A. 

Now, let us suppose that the perceptions of A consist in 
perceiving the monads called by the small letters a, b, c, d, 
&c. It is clear that in the representation which the soul has 
of A there will necessarily be included the representation of 
this series of monads also. Apply the same mode of reason- 
ing severally to B, C, D, &c., and you will in each case have 
a similar result. 
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But, on the other hand, each of the monads Uy by Cy dy &c., 
has in its turn the perception of other monads ; hence the 
identical reasoning holds good also in respect of each of them. 
By following up this line of thought you will be able to run 
through all the monads of the universe, and will thus discover 
that the perceptions of these monads are all included the one 
in the other, in the same way as seeds appear to be involved 
and wrapped up indefinitely within one another. Consequently 
the soul which perceives A, B, C, &c., perceives ipso facto the 
whole universe. 

Such is the representation of the universe which Leibnitz 
attributed to all his monads, and from which in process of 
time there come out into clear light such among the percep- 
tions as have a greater instinctive efficacy or force to draw to 
themselves the attention of the soul, to cause it, as it were, to 
fix its eye on them in particular.* 

This indistinct representation of the universe was called 
by Leibnitz the sctuma of the monad, and, as may be gathered 
from what has just been said, it varied with each monad ; 
because the original perception proper to each, and therefore 
the order in which the other perceptions were contained and 
involved in it, were in each case different from those of the other 
monads. Hence, * Even as a city, seen from different points 
of view, does not seem to be the same city, but is, as it were, 
multiplied according to the different aspects it presents to 
the eye, so, owing to the countless multitude of simple sub- 
stances, it comes to pass that there are, so to speak, as many 
different worlds, which, nevertheless, are but one and the same 
world, variously represented according to the different aspects 
in which it is viewed by each monad.' 

ARTICLE VI. 

Merit of Leibnitz />/ this question. 

288. One of the facts which escaped the observation of 
Locke was that of small perceptions, or, to speak more 
accurately, perceptions without advertence. 

' See the Theses for Prince Eugene, published by Leibnitz in 1 7 14. 
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5 This fact was, on the contrary, noticed very particularly 
'5 by Leibnitz, and it became in his lofty intellect most fruitful 
ir. of consequences ; and this seems to me his principal merit 
., xelative to the question of which we are speaking. 
rj To such a degree does Locke forget that there are in us 

. sensations and ideas of which we have no consciousness, that 
he would even exclude from the soul every kind of virtual 
knowledge. ' This,' says Leibnitz, ' is such a paradox that one 
can hardly believe that Locke took the thing in a rigorous 
sense. The recollection of things forgotten which is aroused 
in us on some trivial occasions is a matter of everyday occur- 
rence with all of us, and quite sufficient by itself to prove that 
those ideas were virtually in us before.' * 

289. The existence of perceptions unaccompanied by 
advertence is established by our philosopher in the following 
passage: — 'Outre que nos adversaires, tout habiles qu'ils 
sent, n'ont point apport6 de preuve de ce qu'ils avancent 
si souvent et si positivement liL-dessus, il est ais£ de leur 
montrer le contraire, c'est-et-dire, qu'il n'est pas possible que 
nous r^fl^chissons toujours express^ment sur toutes nos 
pensdes ; autrement I'esprit ferait reflexion sur chaque 
reflexion i I'infini, sans pouvoir jamais passer k une nouvelle 
pens^e. Par exemple, en m'apergevant de quelque sentiment 
pr<isent, je devrais toujours penser que j'y pense, et penser 
encore que je pense d'y penser, et ainsi k I'infini. Mais il faut 
bien que je cesse de r^fl^chir sur toutes ces reflexions, et qu'il 
y ait enfin quelque pens^e qu'on laisse passer sans y penser ; 
autrement on demeurerait toujours sur la mfime chose.' * 

290. This argument proves not only the existence of the 
fact, but also its necessity, if we arc ever to bring any thought 
to completion. In further proof of his doctrine Leibnitz 
appeals to observation, and strengthens his case by some 
remarks which I think it well to quote. For the fact here 
alluded to very easily escapes attention, while it is of the 
greatest importance in all the philosophy of the human mind, 
and therefore can never be too much insisted upon. He 

' N. Essaii, ^z. {Aviintfrolos, » .\'. flssai^, \-c., liv. ii. ch. i 

p. 6). (p. 65). 
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writes thus : — * II y a mille marques,' qui font juger qu'il y 
a et tout moment une infinite de perceptions* en nous, 
mais sans aperception et sans reflexion ; c*est-i-dire, des 
changements dans Tdme m£me, dont nous ne nous aper- 
cevons pas, parce que ces impressions sont ou trop petitcs* 
et en trop grand nombre, ou trop unies, en sorte qu'elles 
n'ont rien d'assez distinguant i part ; mais jointes k d'autres^ 
elles ne laissent pas de faire leur effet et de se faire sentir 
dans Tassemblage, au moins confus^ment. C'est ainsi que la 
cofttume fait que nous ne prenons pas garde au mouvement 
d'un moulin ou a une chute d'eau, quand nous avons habits 

tout auprfes depuis quelque temps Pour juger encore 

mieux,' he says a little lower down, * des petites perceptions 
que nous ne saurions distinguer dans la foule, j'ai coAtume de 
me servir de Texemple du mugissement, ou du bruit dc la 
mer, dont on est frapp^ quand on est au rivage. Pour entendre 
ce bruit, conime Ton fait, il fautbienqu'onentendeles parties^ 
qui composent ce tout, c'est-i-dire, le bruit de chaque vague, 
quoique chacun de ces petits bruits ne se fasse connattre que 
dans I'assemblage confus de tous les autres ensemble, et qu*il 
ne se remarquerait pas si cette vague qui le fait ^tait seulc. 
Car il faut qu'on soit affect^ un peu par le mouvement de cette 
vague et qu'on ait quelque perception de chacun de ces bruits, 
quelque petits qu'ils soient ; autrement on n'aurait pas celle 
de cent mille vagues, puisque cent mille riens ne sauraient 

* iV. Essaist &c. (Avant-propos^ he describes perception as a true jau«« 
p. 7)* ^'^^t ^^^t he is in open contradictitA 

^ In the philosophy of Leibnitz the with himself. But granted that tlie 

term peruption has a very wide mean- perception is really felt by us without 

ing, and embraces also every kind of our reflecting on it, then I say that 

thought. sometimes this pefxeption may very wtfl 

■ Speaking of tdcasy this is not be- result from a great, though never infinity 

cause they are too small^ but because number of minor perceptions, as wiD 

they are not cuh'e^ed to. Sensations appear from what I shall say in tbe 

can be smally but ideas c-innoi, al* following note. In that case the act by 

though they may be in us without which the soul perceives would be 

advertence^ or without being gazed at by simple, but terminating in the manifold; 

the mind with an intense and recollected or, which is the same thing, the mani- 

attention. fold would be perceived in the simple; 

* Leibnitz supposes, then, that each or, again, the many would be perceived 
of the little noises through which we by one. There is no more difficnltf 
come \o perceive distinctly a full sound, in admitting this fact than in admittiflf^ 
are heard by us ('il f^ut bien qu'on that two diiTcrcnt terms are joined to- 
/vf/'^y/dV'lcs parties'). It seems, therefore, gethcr in a judgment. 

^rom this and other passages in which 
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faire quelque chose.* D'ailleurs on ne dort jamais si pro- 
fond^ment qu'on n'ait quelque sentiment faible et confus ; et 



' This reasoning of Leibnitz does 
not appear to me exact. There is 
certainly no absurdity in supposing that 
in order that a sensation may be pro- 
(luce<I in us, our organs must be im- 
pressed with a certain degree of force, 
failing which, the sensation would not 
arise. For we must not confound the 
impression made on tlie bodily organ 
with the corresponding sensation or 
sensible perception which takes place 
in the soul. That even the smallest 
external force produces in our bodily 
organs, when properly applied to 
them, some physical impressaon, seems 
indubitable. The very expression 
* external force applied ' imports a 
something which acts, much or little, 
according to the greater or less degree 
of its impressiveness ; and therefore, 
when it is applied to a fit and proper 
subject, doubtless it will produce some 
effect. But it does not follow that 
every action, however slightly exer- 
cised on our external organs, always 
produces a sensation in the soul. What 
necessity is there for believing it ? For 
instance, I have no manner of doubt 
that even the least wave of the sea in 
motion produces slight undulations in 
the air, and that these make their 
impressions on my ears. Nay more, I 
am willing to believe that, not only 
every wave, but also every drop of which 
a wave is composed, by being set in 
motion, causes the air proiK>rtionatcly 
to move, and in such a manner as not 
to stop until that gentle undulation has 
communicated itself to the whole atmo- 
spheric body, so that not my ears alone, 
but the cars of those living at the 
farthest distance, will, in an ever- 
decreasing proportion, be touched and 
aflfecteil by it. But what of this ? Will 
that affection of my ears cause a sensa- 
tion, a perception in my soul ? Experi- 
ence proves that it is net enough that 
the impression of external things upon 
the sensitive parts of our body l>e made 
in the outer extremities of the nerves. 
The vibration or shock must be trans- 
mittal to the brain, else there will l>e 
no sensation. Now, Is it quite certain 
that every impulse, no matter how 
feeble, given to the outer extremities of 
the nerves, will suffice to produce in 

VOL. I. 



them that continuity of vibration which 
is necessary for exciting a sensation? 
May it not be that, for this vibration 
to be propelled as feir as the brain, the 
impression on the sensories must have a 
certain degree of strength ? 

But leaving this aside, whence did 
Leibnitz derive the opinion which I am 
now confuting? From an application 
of the law of continuity^ of which he 
was very fond of making use. It is not, 
certainly, my intention to enter here on 
an examination of this law, or to define 
its precise limits. To show how mis- 
taken was the application which the 
great philosopher of whom T am speak- 
ing made of it in the present case, the 
following remark will suffice. I ask. : 
What relation is there between the /«- 
pression produced in the bodily organs, 
and the corresponding perception of the 
soul ? According to his philosophy, 
these are two things of quite a different 
nature ; nor can the one be the cause of 
the other : one comes, indeed, after the 
other, but this is a conjunction, not a 
relation of cause and effect. Why, then, 
shall I be obliged \q perceive every least 
impression made on my external organs ? 
Certainly not by the law of continuity, 
since between the impression and the 
perception there is no communicating 
link. The two are as completely 
divided by origin as they are by nature. 
Therefore, even if the law of continuity 
were applicable here, this could only be 
with reference to the series of impres- 
sions on the one hand, and to that of 
perceptions on the other. I mean that, 
pursuant to the said law, it would have 
to be laid down that there can be no 
strong impression except on condition of 
its having been preceded by a proper 
series of weaker ones ; and liicewise 
that there can be no vivid perception 
until one has had that same percep- 
tion in all those lesser degrees which 
were necessar)* before it could reach 
its present intensity. That law, then, 
could at the most apply to each of the 
two things separately ; but it could 
never l)e of any use for explaining the 
passage from the one to the other. 
Such being the case, there will be no 
absurdity in supposing that the scries 
of perceptions begins only when the 
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on ne scrait jamais ^vcill^ par le plus grand bruit du monde, si 
on n'avait quclque perception de son commencement, qui est 



series of the degrees of strength in the 
impression has already made some pro- 
gress, and our orgaiLS are stimulated 
with a certain degree of force. This is 
a law of nature which cannot be dis- 
covered by guessing, or deduced a 
priori, but which must, if possible, be 
ascertained by diligent observation only. 
And I must say that, so far as my own 
observation extends, I am persuaded 
that it is not every kind of impulse 
applied to my bodily organs that will 
cause a perception in me. To be 
actually felt, the impulse must come 
with a certain amount of power ; and 
perhaps this amount of power must 
vary according to the diverse degrees 
of delicacy in the texture of the organs 
of different individuals. I grant that 
there may be in us a perception without 
our adverting to it : indeed, there are 
continually in us perceptions to which 
we do not advert, because our attention 
is taken up with other things. Never- 
theless, it is necessary that we should be 
able to advert to them by directing our 
attention thereto ; for if we could not in 
any way advert to them, we should have 
to say that they do not exist in us, or at 
least we could not say that they do 
exist. Thus, for example, if after hav- 
ing deliberately tried over and over 
again to smell a flower, I perceive no 
smell, all I cin say is, either that the 
flower has no smell, or, if it has, that 
the action of my olfactory nerves is 
suspended by reason of a cold or of 
some kind of torpor ; so that although 
my nostrils can always receive the ex- 
ternal impression, they, on their part, 
are not always so fit to receive it that 
my soul must have the perception of 
smell. At all events, I should at least 
have to consider this as a strong pro- 
bability ; because, after all, it might 
really hapfHin that I did not know how 
to direct my attention to that perception ; 
for experience shows that in order to 
direct our attention to what takes place 
in ourselves, we must have acquired 
the ability for it. And in |x>int of fact 
this ability to turn their attention on 
themselves and to direct it as they like 
l)est, varies very much in different men. 
It is not everyone who knows how to 
observe human nature well. Only very 



few are vigilant and quick-aghted 
enough to seize upon that which 
passes within them, sometimes in a most 
fugitive way. To the greater number 
this is an unknown art ; hence the 
difference between philosophers and 
men in general, and, again, between 
philosophers and philosophers. Bat, 
apart from all this, among the drcom- 
stances which make it difficult for a man 
to turn his attention at pleasure to 
anything which takes place withio 
himself, one of the most important is 
precisely the minuteness and fedntness 
of a sensation. Very vivid sensations 
draw our attention to them, so to 
speak, violently, and take it away from 
those which are less vivid. On the 
contrary, in order that we may turn our 
reflection in particular to very slight 
sensations, we must put forth the spon- 
taneous energy of our soul in a degree 
all the greater the feebler those sensa- 
tions are. This is why it is so veiy 
difhcult to fix our attention on the most 
minute of our sensations, and why those 
who >»ish to lessen that difficulty find 
considerable assistance in isolating them- 
selves from objects which act powerfully 
on their external senses— for instance, 
shutting themselves up in a dark and 
perfectly still place, where nothing will 
cause distraction. It will be seen by 
these remarks that we can never ab- 
solutely affirm that we have not at this 
present moment the little sensations, 
say, of sounds coming from very fer 
away, because we and those around ns 
cannot by any stretch of attention be- 
come aware of such. In a matter like 
this there is always some room for 
doubling. 

To conclude : the whole object of 
this long note is to invite attention to 
the difference (i) between sensations 
without adi*ertence, and (2) little sensa- 
tions. Leibnitz speaks now of the one 
and now of the other kind, as if they 
were all one and the same. But they 
should be most carefully distinguished ; 
for from this distinction spring some of 
the noblest consequences in the philo- 
sophy of the human mind, which, 
however, it would take me too long 
to detail here. 

The reason, then, why we are Dol 
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petit ; comme on ne romprait jamais une corde par le plus 
grand effort du monde, si elle n'dtait tendue et allongde un peu 
par de moindres efforts, quoique cette petite extension qu'ils 
font ne paraisse pas.' 

291. The objection, therefore, which Locke prefers against 
innate ideas on the ground that, if we had any, we should 
know it from our earliest infancy, because nothing can exist 
in our soul virtually and without our being aware of it, is 
simply frivolous. It vanishes before the obvious and indis- 
putable fact noticed and cited by Leibnitz — i,e, the existence 
in us of perceptions of which we have no actual consciousness. 
Such are those ideas which, although they do not occupy our 
attention now and here, can still be recalled by us at pleasure, 
or else can come before us of themselves, through their associa- 
tion with some fortuitous occasion which is connected with 
them. Likewise we have, and continually receive, percep- 
tions which, either owing to their faintness and littleness, or 
to their multitude, or to some other cause, escape our atten- 
tion, and pass away from us unheeded. In a word, it is one 
thing for an idea or perception to exist in our soul, and 
another thing for us actually to think of it. Sometimes we 
have it and do not know that we have it, and therefore can- 
not say anything about it ; nay, unless we are on our guard, 
we may be apt to believe and to affirm that we have it not. 



aware of having certain sensations, 
whether great or small, is l)ecausc wc 
do not reflect upon them, do not turn 
cmr attention to them. \\\xi they may 
be in us for all that, although, owing 
to our not a^l verting to them, we are 
ignorant of their existence, and there- 
fore are very apt to deny that we have 
them. 

But the littlntcss of a sensation is 
only one of the many circumstances 
which often hinder us from adverting to 
it. Hence there may be in us scnsa- 
lions of which, their littleness notwith- 
standing, we are distinctly conscious. 
In some persons tliis is more the case 
than in others ; and it depends on the 
^eater or less proficiency of each in the 
^rt of sclf-ol)servation. Although little 
Sensations do not alway> nor necessarily 
Remain in us unobserved, and conse- 



quently in a state in which we are 
unable to speak of them, yet they often 
remain so, and for this reason it is easy 
to confound them with f ton-reflex sensa- 
tions - an error against which even so 
great a man as Leibnitz did not suf- 
ficiently guard himself. But even very 
strong and vivid sensations are in us 
sometimes without advertence— that is, 
when our attention hapi>ens to be wholly 
engaged by another object yet more 
interesting and attractive to us. Thus 
Archimedes of Syracuse, lx.'ing pro- 
foundly absorbed in the sijlution of a 
problem of his favourite science, was 
quite unconscious of the terrible noise 
caused by the irruption of the beleaguer- 
ing Koman host into the captured city, 
' A'. Essais, &c., Avant-fropos (p 
7-8). 
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It is thus, says Leibnitz, that the ideas of things are 
origfinally in us. They lurk in us as insensible perceptions} 
Imagine to yourself a block of white marble intersected 
with very minute veins of faint red or yellow, or some other 
colour, in such a manner as to delineate a statue. The marble 
represents the soul, and the veins represent the ideas. As, in 
order to produce the statue, the sculptor would only have to 
follow with his chisel the traces already marked out by the 
veins, even so it is with man's intellectual development By 
reflecting on the ideas sketched as it were in his soul, he 
becomes aware of their existence, brings them out actually to 
view, and is thus able to discourse about them. 

292. On this stock of faint perceptions congenite with us, 
Leibnitz draws very largely for the purposes of his philosophy; 
indeed, he derives from them the explanation of almost all 
the facts of the soul. * Ce sont elles, qui forment ce je ne sais 
quoi, ces go{its, ces images des qualit^s des sens, claires dans 
Tassemblage, mais confuses dans les parties ; ces impressions 
que les corps qui nous environnent font sur nous et qui 
enveloppent Tinfini ; cette liaison que chaque Stre a avec tout 
le reste de Tunivers. On peut meme dire qu'en consequence 
de ces petites perceptions le present est plein de Taveniret 
charge du passd, que tout est conspirant {avfjLirvoia iraina, 
comnie disait Hippocrate), et que dans la moindre des 
substances, des yeux aussi per^ants que ceux de Dieu pour- 
raient lire toute la suite des choses de Tunivers : Qua sint^ 
qucB fuerinty quce mox ve7itura trahantur' ^ 



' We have seen that the perceptions 
which Leibnitz here calls insensible are 
described by him elsewhere as being 
felt^ though not apperceived^ by us. Do 
not the two statements seem contradic- 
tory ? Be this, however, as it may, we 
must never forget that sensation is one 
thing and the thought of it is another. It 
is only byM/wiC^V/^that wc become aware 



of the presence of a sensation. Failing 
the thought, we should have in us the 
sensation (quite a different thing from 
the external impression made on our 
lx>dily organs), but we should not know 
that we have it. Animals have sensa- 
tions, but they do not think of them. 

"^ N. Essais, &c., Avant-prtim 
(p. 8). 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Leibnitz admits less of the innate than Plato. 

293. Leibnitz tells us that he admits in the human soul 
something more of the innate than was admitted by Plato : 
that is, not reminiscence only, but presentiment as well. 

This statement, however, must not be taken strictly to the 
letter. For, as regards the presentiment of things to come, it 
does not arise more from the insensible perceptions of Leibnitz 
than it docs from the ideas of Plato. Indeed, there have been 
Platonists who deduced from these ideas not merely presenti- 
ments, but prophecy, divination, and enthusiasm. 

294. Wherefore, considering the two systems in themselves, 
and setting aside their respective consequences, I think I am 
justified in saying that Leibnitz admits less of the innate 
than Plato. 

Plato maintained that all ideas were in us from the 
beginning of our existence, like those things which a man 
has learnt but does not now remember. This implied that 
these forgotten ideas were in our mind full and complete, 
and required nothing but to be recalled to memory. Leibnitz, 
on the contrary, compares ideas to exceedingly slight veins 
running through a block of marble, or to cracks marked in a 
tablet, so minute as hardly to be visible. Hence his innate 
perceptions are outlines of ideas rather than ideas in the 
proper sense of the word. 

It is the instinctive activity of the soul that brings them 
into being and perfects them, and for this something more is 
required than for merely awakening a remembrance.* 



' In the work of Leibnitz quoted 
alx>ve, Philalcthcs objects to Theophilus, 
that in order that we may reasonably 
admit innate ideas we ought to have 
proofs drawn from sensible exiHirience. 
To this Thcophilus replies: — *On la 
decide comme Ton prouve qu'il y a 
d«s corps im|K*rceptibles et des mouve- 



ments invisibles, quoique certaines 
personncs les traitent de ridicules. 
II y a de meme des perceptions peu 
relevecs, qui ne se distinguent pas 
assez |)our qu on s'en aperyoive ou s'en 
souvienne ; mais elles se font connattre 
par des conscHjuences certaines.* (iV. 
Essais^ &c , liv. ii. chap. I [p. Co].) 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

To explain the existence of our ideas Leibnitz assumes more of tk 

innate than is necessary, 

295. Had Leibnitz concentrated his attention on the fact 
of ideas, and contented himself with offering an explanation 
of that fact, I feel confident that so acute an intellect as his 
would surely have hit the true mark. 

But instead of stopping at the acts of the intellectual 
faculty, he launched out into the consideration of the nature 
of powers generally ; and this led him to concede to this 
faculty more of the innate than was necessary. 

Not having sufficiently grasped the nature of the mind 
and of ideas, he could not utilise that intimate connection 
which exists between one idea and another, and in virtue 
of which one naturally flows out of the other ; so that it is 
quite unnecessary to admit as congenite with us the traces of 
all ideas, as he felt bound to do, but it suffices to admit as 
such that one idea whence all the others originate. 

It will be remembered that the difficulty proposed by me 
at the commencement lies in explaining how we begin to 
make judgments. Now, one idea is enough for this purpose, 
since by making use of that idea we can form as many 
judgments as we have occasion for ; and these judgments will 
supply us with other ideas, which will in their turn serve us as 
materials for other and other judgments, and hence for other 
and other ideas. It is therefore necessary to examine well 
the genealogy of ideas. This examination will show us that 
they all descend from a common stem, a first idea, the 
essence of idcasy through which alone our faculty of judgment 
is fully constituted. With this kind of investigation Leibnitz 
troubled himself but little, and the consequence was that he 
could not see how to reduce innate ideas to one, the founda- 
tion and origin of all the rest. 

I do not mean to say that our philosopher did not know 
that ideas derive one from the other ; what I mean is, that he 
did not make of this fact all the use he could have made. 
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Had he done so, he would never have thought of assuming as 
innate in our soul the perception of the universe and of all 
the particular things therein contained, the multitude of 
vrhich, according to him, is infinite. For he would have seen 
that one idea, taken conjointly with the sensations, was 
sufficient to produce all other ideas and cognitions.' 



ARTICLE IX. 
Oiher errors of tJu Leibnitzian tJieory, 

296. But, let me say it again, Leibnitz could not see the 
truth of what we have just stated, because he occupied him- 
self more with the principles of general metaphysics than 
with man himself to whom these principles had to be applied. 

This was, in my opinion, the reason why he did not 
sufficiently master the great distinction, so difficult to be well 
understood, between sensations and ideas. 

Having laid down the principle, that it was impossible for 
the body to exercise a true action on the soul, he felt 
logically bound to attribute ideas as well as sensations to one 
and the same internal energy of the soul. After this it was 



* Leibnitz, to express that which he 
considers to be innate in our soul, uses 
sometimes the phrase virtucd knowledge. 
It would seem from this that by < in- 
nate' he meant only such knowledge 
as lies included in some principle ; since 
consequences are said to be virtually 
contained in their principles, for the 
reason that they are deducible from 
them. But in other places he speaks 
in such a way as clearly to indicate 
that he looked upon his innate cogni- 
tions as existing, not virtually or as 
included in others, but in themselves. 
Take for instance the following passage, 
where, alluding to the more difficult 
sciences, he delivers himself thus : — 
* Leur connaissance actuelle n*est point 
inncc, mais bien ce qu*on peut appeler 
la connaissance virtuelle ; comme la 
figure trac^e par les veines du marbre 
est dans le marbre avant qu'on les 
d^couvre en travaillant.' (iV. Essais, 
Sec, liv. i. ch. 2 rp. 39].) The reader 
will not fail to note how different the 
meaning attached here by Leibnitz to 



virtual Inowledge is from that in which 
the same expression might be under- 
stood at first sight. If the sculptor, 
instead of having the statue delineated 
by the veins in the marble itself, had 
only a mechanical principle, expressed, 
say, by a mathematical formula, to guide 
him in his work, without himself know- 
ing what sort of statue should come of 
it, he would in this case have a virtual 
knowledge of the statue, since this is 
virtucdly contained in that principle ; 
for although the statue and the principle 
are two entirely different things, he can 
nevertheless, by perfectly carrying out 
the latter, produce the former perfect 
in every particular. Now, it is not in 
this sense that Leibnitz understands 
virtual knowledge. He means by it a 
knowledge in outline, like the statue 
traced out by the veins in the block of 
marble. It is a purely aneUogical z\\\X' 
sion, not very happily cho<;en, if the 
truth must be spoken, and it led the 
great man astray. 
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an easy matter to confound them together, or at least to be 
wanting in the care necessary for drawing an exact line 
between their entirely different natures. 

297. * Cest sensation] he says, * lorsqu'on s'apper^oit 
d*un objet externe ' * — that is to say (according to his manner 
of speaking), when we not only perceive the object, but know 
that we perceive it. 

But although the sensation has a terniy it has not an 
object. To have an object belongs, not to the sensitive, ^but to 
the intellective faculty alone. Therefore, he here confounds 
together the two orders of sense and understanding. 

298. Besides, how do we become aware of a perception 
except by thinking of it } If, then, sensation consists, not in 
the perception, but in our knowing that we have the percep- 
tion, clearly sensation is the same as thought. Here we see 
again the order of real things confounded with that of pun 
ideas. 

In fact, sensation refers to a real thing ; but thouglU 
reflects on that real thing by confronting it with an idea.' 



* N. EssaiSf &c., liv. ii. ch. 19. If, 
as Leibnitz says here, sensation consists 
in apperception^ it follows that, accord- 
ing to him, where there ib onXy percep- 
tion^ there is no sensation ; which is in 
direct contradiction to what he has said 
elsewhere. In this opinion I could not 
agree with him. To me, a sensation 
not thought of^ not adverted to^ is a 
perception in so far as it takes in an 
extraneous term. If it is thought of or 
adverted to, the name of apperception 
may fittingly be applied to it. 

* As 1 have said in the text, Leibnitz 
himself tells us that * sensation is when 
we apperceive an external object . ' Now, 
tonceming this, I beg the reader to bear 
in mind the remarks I have already 
made. We cannot become aware that 
we have perception of an external 
object without making an interior 

judgment whereby we affirm to ourselves 
that that object exists. Now, to make 
this judgment is the same thing as to 
assign the object which we have per- 
ceived with our senses to the class of 
beings— \Xi other words, to predicate 
existence of it ; and to predicate exist- 
ence of a thing which has fallen under 



our senses is nothing but to compare 
that thing with a universal - nay, the 
most extensive of all universals. Until 
I judge that the particular thing which 
comes in contact with my senses, al- 
though different from myself, exists 
even as I exist — belongs, like myself, to 
the universal class of beings — I cannot 
be aware of having perceived an external 
object ; since this apperception supposes 
that I know that object to be some* 
thing ; and to know that it is some- 
thing is to consider it as one of the 
things that can exist, and of such and 
such a nature. Without this, I could, 
indeed, have sense- perception^ but not 
know that I have it ; for I should not 
know what I, or the sensible perception, 
or its term is. Undoubtedly, for us 
who are endowed with reason, and 
therefore regularly accustomed to con- 
join our sensations and their terms with 
a cognitive act, it is a most difficult 
thing to imagine a state of the soul with 
sense-perception alone, detached from 
all thought ; but, unless we master this 
difficulty, and completely separate in 
our mind the sensible from the know- 
able, we can never hope to make any- 
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Hence in every thought there is always an element of 
universality ; whereas in sensation there is nothing universal, 
all is particular and concrete. 

299. We can thus see how it is that Leibnitz so often 
mixes up unconsciously the world of realities with the world 
of abstractions, and goes indifferently from one to the other 
without properly adverting to the infinite distance which 
divides them. 

Of this kind of inaccuracy I have given some instances in 
the note to n. 280. Here is another : — 

Leibnitz, after making the usual distinction between 
necessary and non-necessary truths, docs not perceive that 
* the former can be nothing but universals (that is, truths 
relating to mere possibilities, with the sole exception of God, 
who is the only necessary real being). Hence, wishing to prove 
that necessary truths cannot be derived from the experiences 
of the senses, he argues as follows : — 

* Si quelques ^vcnements peuvent etre pr<5vus avant toute 
dpreuve qu'on en ait faite, il est manifeste, que nous y con- 
tribuons en quelque chose de notre part.' * Underneath this 
argument there lies a precious truth ; but there is also in it an 
error. Our philosopher knew that the imagination cannot 
extend to things which have not previously fallen under the 
senses ; therefore he immediately adds : — * Les sens, quoique 
n^essaircs pour toutes nos connaissances actuelles, nc sont 
point suffisants pour nous les donner toutes.' * But then he 
proceeds to ask the question, whether among the things of 
which our sensible experience has actually awakened in us 
the idea, there is ever a case in which we can foresee as a 
matter of certainty and necessity that such or such a thing, 
such or such an event, will happen. If, says he, we can have 
a prevision like this, it cannot be due to the senses ; because 
the senses supply us only with particular examples and cases, 

thinj; like fair progress in this philosophy of one thing with another, rei|uires 

of the human soul. universals in the miml ; for what is 

• N. hssaiSf &c., Avant-ftropos common in many things is always a 

(p. 3). The argument is excellent if universal, an i«ioa. 
we consider that even a merely con- ''' N, Essais^ &c. ib, 

jectural prevision, like ever)* cunijtarisoii 
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and consequently with an argument of induction or analogy, 
which never constitutes necessity. 

Now, it is certain, he continues, that we possess the 
faculty of sometimes foreseeing as necessary certain events; 
there must, therefore, be in us something innate whence this 
necessity, which is not derived from the senses, can be drawn. 
Very well ; but how does he prove that we have this faculty 
of foreseeing events with apodeictic certitude ? * By quoting 



' On this subject Leibnitz observes 
(i) that animais are easily caught, be- 
cause they have not the faculty of 
drawing universal and necessary con- 
clusions from the things around them ; 
(2) that empirics arc liable to many 
errors, because they trust to experience 
alone ; that similar errors have hap- 
pened to statesmen and to commanders 
of armies, owing to their having placed 
too much reliance in their own experi- 
ence ; and that the wisest men, besides 
making use of experience, always 
endeavour to penetrate, if possible, 
into the reason of the fact, in order 
to be able to judge whether or not 
exceptions ought to be made. Then 
he subjoins : ' Car la raison est seule 
capable d*etablir des r^les sQres et de 
suppleer k ce qui manque k celles qui 
ne Tetaient point, en y faisant des 
exceptions, et de trouver enfin des 
liaisons certaines dans la. force des 
consequences necessaircs ; ce qui donne 
souvent le moyen de prevoir I'ev^nc- 
ment sans avoir besoin d 'experimenter 
les liaisons sensibles des images, ou les 
betes sent reduites, de sorte que ce qui 
justifie les principes internes des v^rites 
n^cessaires, distingue encore I'homme 
de la bete.* {N. Essais, &c., Avattt- 
propos [p. 5].) On all this reasoning of 
Leibnitz I wish to submit the following 
observations : — 

In the first place, the prudential 
rules which a wise man follows in his 
actions are, indeed, based upon the 
prevision of certain events, but that 
prevision is not absolute, or, as philo- 
sophers say, apodcictically necessary, 
but necessary only relatively or hypo- 
thetically. For example, knowing that 
it is of the nature of the sun to shine, I 
predict that it will shine to-morrow. 
But this prediction, although founded 
on the knowledge of the nature of the 
sun, has no intrinsic necessity. Its 



fulfilment is conditional on the supposi- 
tion that the revolution of the sua will 
continue, and that no change will occur 
in it, the contrary of which is not 
impossible, since it involves no contn- 
diction. Leibnitz, therefore, confoiuds 
apodcictucU with hypoiketkal necessity. 
Now, it is only by apodcictical neces- 
sity that the power of human reason is 
fully manifested, because as regards 
this kind of necessity human reason is 
in no way indebted to the senses, but 
owes it all (to say it in passing) to the 
infinite force of an oncircomscribed and 
super-sensible truth. 

Pascal fell into a somewhat similar 
error when, as I have observed else- 
where, he classed among the finit 
principles of reason such things as 
spaccy tinUf motion, and maiUr, main- 
taining against the Pyrrhonists that the 
knowledge of these things is ascertain 
as any that we obtain through abstract 
reasonings, (See Tfodicca, note to No. 
146.) Space, time, &c., are not 
principles of reason at all ; they are 
merely positive data of experience. 
The principles of reason are intrin- 
sically necessary ; in the data, on the 
contrary, there is something arbitraryy 
since they depend in great part on the 
will of the Creator, if not always for 
existing in one mode rather than in 
another, certainly for existing or not 
existing, and for such or such of them 
being submitted to our experience 
rather than others. In a word, the 
necessity of the principles of reason is 
apodeictical, while, on the contrary, 
the necessity of theyfrj/ dcUa of expcn- 
ence is hypothetical—/.^, they are the 
materials of the reasonings which we 
make on certain kinds of things, not, 
indeed, in virtue of their very nature, 
but simply because they happen to be 
given to us as such materials. 

If it were desired to institute a com* 
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the example of Euclid, who from mathematical axioms 
deduces necessary consequences. I ask if this is not to 
confound the world of abstractions with the world of realities. 
What else are Euclid*s books but a continuous series of 
abstract truths deduced from abstract principles ? But future 
events belong to the real world, and the possibility of foresee- 
ing them with absolute certainty cannot be inferred from the 
possibility of so deducing the truths of pure geometry from 
their principles. 

Leibnitz, therefore, widened the force of a priori reasoning 
beyond its just limits. By assuming as innate in the human 



parison between tlie error of Pascal and 
that of Leibnitz, the result would be as 
follows : — 

I. First of all, three things must lie 
premised- namely, (i) there are the 
primary or al)solute principles of reason, 
such as the principle of contradiction, &c; 
and these have apodeictical certitude. 

(2) The principles of reason, when 
applied to certain classes of contingent 
things, produce other principles char- 
acteriseil by hypothetical necessity ; 
and these it would be more accurate to 
call by the name oi first data : such arc 
s/Hue^ time^ motion^ &c, 

(3) By means of/rf/inf/J/fj andy?rj/ 
{/a/Of other consequences are deduced 
of a necessity which is doubly hypo- 
tfuticaly l>ecause dei)endent upon two 
suppositions— i.e, the data ois/iufj time^ 
&c. , and the datum of bodies^ &c. 

Now, Pascal confounded the apodeic- 
tical necessity of the fir^t principles of 
reason with the hypothetical necessity of 
tht first data. I^ibnitz descended a 
step lower by confounding the apodeic- 
tical necessity of principles with the 
necessity doubly hypothetical, 

II. Moreover, the argument of Leib- 
nitz is directed to prove that we cannot 
derive from the senses all our cogni- 
nitions, because the senses never give 
us necessary and universal cognitions, 
which must therefore be drawn from 
the depths of our own reason. Now, 
this can be proved by means, not only 
of ajKKJcictical, but also of hypothetical 
necessity, of whatever degree ; for no 
necessity of any kind can ever l>e 
furnished to our reason by the sensc<<. 
The argument of Leibnitz, therefore, is 
correct when taken as a whole ; but we 



may note in it a partial inaccuracy. 
He confounds the action of animals 
with that of empirics ; I maintain that 
this is incorrect, and that even the 
action of empirics is grounded upon a 
reason, a principle which, in its way, 
is universal and necessary, and therefore 
cannot, in this part, be derived from 
the senses. In fact, empirics frame 
their practical decisions on the rule of 
* similar cases, similar results.* They 
start, therefore, from the universal 

}>rinciple of analogy^ which, although 
requently misleading, is always univer- 
sal in itself, or at least is so taken by 
them. Their errors arise simply from 
crediting experience with more than it 
can fairly claim : * It was so ere now, 
therefore it will be so again^' But 
even this undue extension given by them 
to the results of experience, this univer- 
salising of the import of similar cases, 
would be impossible to them if they 
limited themselves exclusively to the 
testimony of the senses. Their reason 
alone supplies that unii'ersality and 
that necessity which the facts as experi- 
enced by the senses do not contain. 
True, in this they conunit an error ; 
nevertheless, their very error shows that 
they go beyond the sphere of the senses, 
and have' the conception of the uniferscU 
an<l i\\t necessary m their mind. With the 
animals the case is very different. They 
have no intellectual rule or principle by 
which to guide themselves. Their in- 
clination to rei)eat certain actions, to 
do some by preference, and to shun 
others, is merely the effect of instinct or 
of habit. Therefore, the action even of 
an empiric cannot l)e confounded with 
that of the brute l>east. 
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soul the representation of all things in the univefse, he sup- 
posed that this soul had in it by nature not only the ideas^ 
but also the perceptions^ of all real things. Hence it was 
natural for him to suppose that the soul drew from within 
itself {de son propre fond) the concrete as well as the abstract 
truths ; and this is the origin of the Leibnitzian presentiment} 



ARTICLE X. 
Conclusion as to the theory of Leibnitz. 

300. The outcome of all we have said on Leibnitz is, that 
he erred by excess :— 

(i) In assuming as innate in our soul all ideas, and even 
the perceptions of real things ; whereas one idea, assisted by 
the data of sense, is enough to account for the formation of 
all other ideas, as we shall see better in its proper place ; * 

(2) In exaggerating the force of a priori reasoning— 1>. 
not limiting, as he ought to have done, the validity of its con- 
clusions, to absolute certainty within the domain of abstract 
truths, and to probability within that of real things; but 
claiming also for it the power of descending to real and con- 
tingent events in such a manner as to predict them sometimes 
with infallible certainty, even without any need of experience. 

The excess, then, applies to both reminiscence and pn- 
sentimetit. 

To reminisc€7ice : for although the Leibnitzian reminiscence 
does not, like the Platonic, consist in a simple recalling of 
ideas, but furthermore in an interior energj' which, by giving 
them additional light, perfects and completes them ; never- 
theless, it never amounts to more than the power of bringing 



' If Leibnitz had restricted himself 
to allowing to human reason the power 
of giving an a priori demonstration of 
the existence of God, he would have 
been right. God being the Necessary 
Reality, there is no absurdity in the 
notion that there may be in human 
reason a necessary principle whence to 
deduce the existence of that Reality. 
As to the existence of contingent things, 
there could only be a moral necessity, 



which I verily believe was what Leib- 
nitz had in his thoughts. But more 
of this in another place. 

* It would appear that Leibnitz 
looked upon the organic sensation as 
being merely an occasion of making us 
advert to the idea, which we already 
had in us, of an external l>eing, by calling 
forth into exercise that instinctive energy 
of the soul which our philosopher added 
to ideas. 
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out into greater relief that which already exists in the soul ; 
while, on the other hand, it seems manifest even at first sight, 
and it becomes more so the more we reflect on it, that our 
faculty of reasoning consists also in the capacity of generating 
new ideas and concepts, through judgments made, in the first 
instance, on our sensations. Now, these judgments are pos- 
sible from the moment that the reasoning faculty is supposed 
to be possessed of only one idea, the most universal of all ; 
since that idea will serve as an exemplar or standard whereby 
to judge of whatever the sensations set before it ; nor, conse- 
quently, will there be anything more required for explaining 
that wonderful intellectual fact which we call reasoning. 

To presentinufit : for no future contingent event can ever 
be deduced except by way of conjecture, or subject to certain 
conditions: for instance, I foresee that if the sun rise to- 
morrow, and nothing interferes with its action, it will shed its 
light upon the earth. 
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CHAPTER III. 
KANT. 

ARTICLE I. 

Kant^ without any examination^ takes for granted the principle of Lodu^ 
that all human knoivledge comes from experience. 

301. Kant entered the philosophical arena at a period 
when modern philosophy had already made some stqs 
towards improvement. 

To a most penetrating mind he joined an intense study 
of the philosophers who had preceded him ; and while in part 
opposing himself to all, he also in part endorsed the opinions 
of all. 

Nevertheless, he clothed his eclecticism with such ori- 
ginality of expression, and arranged it in so symmetrical a 
form, that it seemed quite a new system, as remarkable for 
the connection of its parts as for the diligence with which it 
had been elaborated. 

The spirit of his age had a tendency to the philosophy of 
Locke, and he felt all its influence. This philosophy had 
undergone diverse modifications, and encountered diverse 
kinds of opposition ; he went with the times, and made a 
step further in the same direction. 

302. Having now to give a brief exposition of his system, 
I shall begin by observing that he, without any examination, 
conceded Locke's principle that all our knowledge comes 
from experience. * 

* It is singular to see how Kant phical edifice, saying, 'That all our 
accepted this proposition gratuitously, knowledge begins with exj^rience there 
as though it did not require any proof. can be no doubt. * (a) Such are the open- 
He rests on it the whole of his philoso- ingwordsof his Critique of Pure Keason. 

(rt) ITiis and the followinR translations of passages in Kant are taken from that of T. M. 
D. Meiklejohn. London edition, 187a. [Tkanslatoks.] 
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' But,' he added, * if all our cognitions come from experi- 
ence, it is the duty of philosophy (i) to examine the nature 
of these cognitions, as well as their different species; (2) to 
see how experience is able to produce them all.' 



Of this fundamental principle he never 
gives any other reason except that which 
is contained in the interrogation im- 
mediately following, and which, asevery- 
onc can see, so far from being critical, 
is in a very high degree dogmatic. Let 
us hear it : * For how is it possible 
that the faculty of cognition should be 
awakened into exercise otherwise than 
by means of objects which affect our 
senses, and partly of themselves produce 
representations, partly rouse our powers 
of understanding into activity, to com- 
pare, to connect, or to se))aratc these, 
and so to convert the raw material of 
our sensuous impressions into a know- 
ledge of objects which is called experi- 
ence?' After which interrogation he 
peremptorily concludes : * In respect of 
time, therefore, no knowledge of ours 
is antecedent to experience, but begins 
with it.* Thus that philosophy which 
distinguishes itself by the name of cri- 
tical has started from a principle that, 
instead of being submitted to any cri- 
ticism , was received just as prejudices 
are received. Should this first proposi- 
tion, therefore, prove on examination 
to l>e destitute of solidity, all the vast 
fabric raised on it would necessarily fall 
to the ground. 

All I need say for the present is, 
that the reason adduced by Kant on 
behalf of his principle is not sufficient 
to prove it. In fact he asks, * Is it 
possible that the faculty of cognition 
should be awakened into exercise other- 
wise than by means of objects which 
affect our senses?* Now, by this 
Question he evidently presupposes (i) 
that there are external objects indepen- 
dently of our faculty of knowing ; (2) 
that all our cognitions arc formed through 
the exercise of this faculty ; for if there 
were any cognitions innate in us, there 
would l>e no need of the said faculty 
l)eing stimulated to their formation. 
He assumes, therefore, the very thing 
which he intends to prove. Again, in 
this assumption he is at once opi)(>scd 
by many, and in the first place by Des 
Cartes. The latter, by tlic fact of hoM- 
ing that it is of the very c:»scncc of the 



human understanding to be in action, % 
and that, therefore, it always thinks, \ 
denies that this faculty, in order to think, ^ 
requires to be excited by external things. 
Then he is contradicted point-blank by 
Leibnitz, who will furthermore tell him • 
that it is impossible that sensible things 
should excite the soul to thought, l)ecause 
between these things and the soul there 
can be no true communication ; and 
that every operation of the soul proceeds 
from an energy intrinsic to it, from in- 
stincts which are, of their own nature, 
subject to a dctermmate mode of deve- ■ 
lopment So, again, he is contradicted 
by Malebranche, and by all those phi- 
losophers who derive our ideas from an 
immediate action of God on our soul. 
To treat all these opponents as if they 
were not worth noticing is rather too 
much, nor does it well agree with the 
method of the author of the Critique 
himself, who in his works stops to refute 
the opinions of these writers on points 
of far less importance than the one here 
spoken of. On the other hand, if the 
above first proposition does not require 
proof, neither will the Critical philosophy 
require any ; since in that proposition 
the whole of this philosophy is virtually 
included. Assume, then, that the pro- 
position is certain, and you will be 
bound to say that * Des Cartes, Leibnitz, , 
Malebranche, and all who look upon 
ideas either as being innate in us, or as 
produced otherwise than by sensible 
things, are certainly in the wrong;* and 
that for a pro|>er account of the origin 
of human cognitions you must rely on 
Kantism. Thus our author begins by 
gratuitously laying down a principle 
which will make the acceptance of his 
system obligatory on you. Indeed, this 
is an ern^r very frequent among philo- 
sopliers. They start with a proposi- 
tion i^hich seems evident, and implicitly 
contains their theory, and this pro- 
p )sition they <iis])ense themselves from 
proving. Then they draw out tht* theory, 
and declare it true ; and so it would 1k', 
ptflxidcii the fundamental principle fiom 
which it has been deiluced ^ere true. 
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And so far he was right. Locke had begun his woric 
straightway by explaining the origin of our cognitions. TWs 
was an error in philosophical method, a jumping at the cause 
before knowing and examining the facts. The facts were the 
human cognitions ; he should therefore first of all have 
examined well these cognitions, thoroughly mastered their 
nature, analysed them, ascertained the elements of which they 
are composed, and classified them into their different spedes. 
For to explain the origin of human cognitions is nothing but 
to assign a fit and proportionate cause whence they do, or at 
all events can, come. But in order to be able to assign a fit 
and proportionate cause, we ought, before everything else, to 
occupy ourselves with the effect ; nor can we begin inquiring 
into the former until we have made ourselves sure of the 
qualities and parts of the latter. Locke forgot this obvious 
rule of method, and instead of commencing his investigations 
at their natural beginning, plunged headlong into the middle. 
Thus he undertook to do the impossible — i,e, to account for 
what he did not as yet know, because he had not examined it 

ARTICLE II. 
In his opposition to Lockf, Kant imitated Leibnitz, 

303. By assailing Locke as above stated, Kant was but 
imitating Leibnitz. 

Leibnitz had taken for his ground of attack the faculties 
of the soul ; Kant took that of the cognitions produced by 
those faculties. But, this difference notwithstanding, their 
modes of reasoning were similar. Leibnitz had said to 
Locke : * I allow, that by conceding to the human soul, 
besides sensitivity, the faculty of reflection, all human cc^i- 
tions can be accounted for ; but it remains to be seen whether 
this faculty of reflection can exist on the. supposition that 
there are no ideas whatever innate in the soul/ Kant said : 
* I allow that all human cognitions come from experience ; 
but it remains to be seen whether an experience capable of 
producing all these cognitions is possible on the supposition 
that the soul has nothing but sensations to draw upon.' 
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Kant was thus directing attention to the fact that to say 
that ' all our cognitions come from experience * is one thing, 
and to say that ' all our cognitions come from the senses ' ' is 
another. Undoubtedly he said, before we form experience — 
that is, before we bring our faculties into exercise — we have no 
cognition ; but does it follow from this that our experience is 
formed by sensitivity alone ? This is quite another question, 
and the only way to decide it is by examining in what the 
product of our experience (the cognitions) consists, and seeing 
whether this product can come from sensitivity alone. 



ARTICLE III. 

2^ species of knowledge^ the one a priori and the other a posteriori, 

cuimitted by all philosophical schools. 

304. The philosopher must, then, make two researches. 
He must, first, investigate the different species of human 
cognitions; and then (supposing that they all come from 
experience), ascertain on what conditions an experience 
capable of producing them all is possible.* We shall treat 
of both. 



k 



* Kant does not alwa)*s seem to be 
consistent with himself in the meaning 
he attaches to the uord experience. 
When he says, 'Though our know- 
ledge begins with exi>erience, it by no 
means follows that it all arises out of 
experience' {Criiiq, of Pure A'easm^ 
Introd. I.)f he lakes exptrierue for the 
use of our senses. On the contrary, 
when he asks, * Whence could our 
experience acquire certainty if all the 
rules on which it depends were them- 
selves empirical ? ' he seems to consider 
txperietue as the fount of all our cogni- 
tions, and to distinguish it from the 
senses: he then takes exferiefice to 
mean the acts of our spirit, which are a 
' compound of sensitivity and intelligence 
Generally speaking, however, it is in 
the first of these two significations that 
he employs the term experietue ; but I 
prefer to take it in the second, because 
to me this seems to l)e Initter calculated 
to make us penetrate into the spirit of 
the reflection of Kant. Here, there- 
fore, I depart somewhat from his more 

vol.. I. 



usual way of expressing himself, 
although not from the substance of his 
philosophy. Should any of my readers 
not feel satisfied with this, he b already 
advertised of it, and can correct my 
expressions by himself. 

■ Modem philosophers generally 
hold that all human knowledge comes 
from experience, but they do not 
trouble themselves with the question 
as to what experience is. 

Does experience consist in the fac*$ 
considered by themselves, apart from 
our knowledge of them? Certainly 
not ; for so long as the facts are not 
known to me, they arc, so far as my 
knowledge is concerned, as though they 
were not. 

Are we, then, by experience^ to 
understand the facts as known to us? 
If this is the meaning of the term 
experience^ it becomes necessar)* to ask 
of what kind of knowlc<lgc one speak<. 
Docs experience mean the facts known 
by us with the senses alone? This 
would be an absurd question. The 
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Prior to Kant, all philosophers had observed, and admitted 
as a patent fact, that our cognitions are of two species, whidi 
they called respectively a priori and a posterioru This division 
has come down to us from the Schoolmen, who received it from 
the philosophical schools of antiquity ; hence we may safely 
say that it has the sanction of all ages. 

305. Suffice it here to observe that it has been admitted 
by modern philosophers, however divergent their views might 
be on other points. 

Des Cartes admitted an a priori knowledge, and in this 
alone found the basis of human certainty. 

Locke recognised the same distinction. He says, *If 
the ideas are abstract whose agreement or disagreement 
we perceive, our knowledge is universal \ for what is known 
of such general ideas will be true of every particular thing 
in which that essence * — 1>. that abstract idea — is to be 



senses, taken by themselves, can give 
scnsaiioni^ but not kmnvledgc. By 
saying that I know a fact with my 
senses alone, I detach that fact from 
every thought I have of it. In this 
state, facts are sensations and nothing 
more : there is no comparison made 
between them, no relation of any sort. 
These facts known (as is so improperly 
said) with the senses alone, can neither 
be written nt)r s|K)ken of, because 
language has not individual words fit to 
express them, and also because, in 
order to connect them with some 
sensible sign whereby to render them 
capable of being expresse<l, I should 
have to bestow some reflection on them, 
which is against the hypothesis that I 
know them with the senses and nothing 
else. 

Therefore, experience will consist in 
the fncts as known in the true sense of 
the term. Now, here the action of the 
understanding necessarily comes in, to 
place some universality in them by 
considering their individuality in rela- 
tion with beifig and, in beingy noticing 
the relations which exist between them, 
and distinguishing them into classes or 
species. Certainly, an experience like 
this can and does proiluce our cogni- 
tions. But if this be what we mean by 
saying that all our cognitions come 
from ex/en'fncey then the question at 



once arises, In what does the intellec- 
tual cognition of facts consist? What 
is this anderstanding by which weibnn, 
or at least complete, experience ? How 
must this faculty of knowing be consti- 
tuted in order to be capable of pro- 
ducing such an experience? And to 
inquire how this faculty is consMtuteil 
is the same as to inquire whether there 
must be some innate element in it, and 
if so, what that innate element is; 
and this again is the same as to ask, 
* What conditions arc required to make 
the experience of which we speak 
possible ? * 

* Here Locke uses the word essetuCy 
while in other places he maintains that 
of what is called essence we have no 
knowledge whatever. This is the 
perpetual and necessary self-contrad'C- 
tion of all those philosophers who 
attempt to eliminate from human know- 
ledge something without which it could 
not exist. What they professctlly ex- 
clude, declaring it an object outside 
the field of philosophical inquiry, they 
introduce indirectly and unconsciously 
into their subsequent reasonings. Nor 
can they help doing so, for otherwise it 
would be impofisiblc for them either lo 
reason or to speak. The essences of 
things are elements of all human 
thoughts ; and language, l)cing formed 
on the first principles of common sense, 
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found, and what is known of such ideas will bp perpetually and 
for ever true.' And the consequence which he draws is very 
noteworthy. Let us hear it : * So that as to all general knowledge, 
we must search and find it only in our own minds and *tis only 
the examining of our own ideas that furnisheth us with that.' * 
Does it not seem incredible that after having observed that 
some of our ideas are universal, and that this universality 
cannot be found outside the understanding, he should not 
have perceived the necessity of admitting in this faculty 
something more than is furnished to it by the senses ? Such, 
however, is man. Sometimes he is divided from truth by, so 
to speak, a mere hair's-breadth, and yet that hair's-breadth is 
too much for him ! • 

Condillac, in his Cours dEtudes^ says that the distribution 
between a priori and expetimaital truths is a real one. From 
the former truths he derives the evideftce of reason^ and from 
the latter the evidence of sense and of fact 

A similar observation is made by Leibnitz ; only that he 
goes further and demonstrates that the certainty of our 
knowledge can in no way be derived from sensations, but 
must come from the understanding itself. 

The existence, then, of these two species of knowledge 
seems a fact equally recognised by all, even the most op- 
posite schools. From this fact, therefore, as from a firmly- 

reduces itself principally to the ex- be in it. To make such a thing pos- 

prcssing of csi^nces, nor can a single sible, there must intervene, l)etwccn 

word be uttered without indicating your * sensation and reflexion,' an intcN 

them or making allusion to them. lectual perception — ue, a mode of per- 

• Human Understandings book IV. ceiving, not merely passive like that of 
chap. iii. § 31. the senses, but endowed with a special 

* Locke says : * General ideas can energy of its own : an energy which to 
lie in OUT own mind only, and re- the terms of the sensations adds univer* 
flezioii furnishes it with them.* But, sality^ and thus composes particular 
I ask, how can reflexion furnish ideas from two elements—the particular 
our mind with them ? * By the or sensible^ and the universal or abstract, 
abstraction,' he answers, • which it When particular ideas have been thus 
exercises upon the particular ideas formed, your * reflexion ' can come in, 
TcceiTed from the senses.' But pray to decompose them into their two 
what does abstraction do ? It separates, elements, and then to com)X)se them 
divides ; it docs not add nor create again into any groups or combinations 
anything. You suppose, then, that a it pleases. But without this intellectual 
particular idea contains a universal perception there is no material for your 
element You are therefore still bound • reflexion ' to exercise itself upon. 

to explain how this element comes to 

u 2 
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settled point, we can with . all good reason start in the 
inquiries now before us. 



ARTICLE IV. 
The characteristics ofz, priori ' and of z, posteriori knowlet^ 

306. The characteristics recognised both by Leibnitz 
and by Kant' as belonging to a priori knowledge, are 
necessity and universality. 

The experience of our senses shows us that which is, but 
it cannot show us that which must be. Because a fact has 
happened in a certain way once, twice, or a hundred times, it 
does not necessarily follow that it must happen in the same 
way the hundred-and-first time also. If, then, the experience 
of the senses gives us only the knowledge of the contingent, 
this knowledge is not necessary. Consequently, the know- 
ledge of the contingent is a posteriori. Necessary knowledge, 
on the other hand, may be purely a priori \ but in no case 
does its necessity spring from the senses, but always from an 
intrinsic reason seen by the understanding. This seems 
manifest beyond the possibility of doubt' 



> Kant, in order to prevent am- 
biguities in the course of his reasonings, 
took care to define accurately the mean- 
ing of the phrase ^ a priori knowledge.' 

He remarks that this expression is 
used in two different significations. 

( 1 ) Sometimes a judgment is cal'cd a 
priori because it is made before the 
occurrence of the event which forms 
its subject-matter, alihough the rule 
on which that judgment depends has 
been supplied by experience. For 
instance : I see that a house is being 
undermined, and before the house has 
fallen, 1 judge that it will fall. Why ? 
Because experience has taught me that 
a house without a foundation falls. 

(2) Sometimes, on the contrary, a 
judgment is called a priori because it 
rests on a rule, not supplied by ex- 
perience, but apodcictically necessary. 
For example, a certain fact happens, 
and I judge that some cause has pro- 
duced it, without having seen that 
caufte ; and I do this, not because I 
have found on previous occasions that 
facts had an adeipiatc cause, but be- 



cause I know that no fact can exist 
without a cause. {Critique of hat 
Reason, Int. i.) 

Now, it is in this second meaning 
only that the expressirm • a prmi 
knowledge ' is employed by Kant. 

' Not that other philosophers did 
not see these characteristics ; but Leib- 
nitz and Kant are those who in modem 
times have laid particular stress oo 
them, and have l>een more vividly im* 
pressed with their importance. It is 
almost invariably in this that the 
special merit of great tliinkers consists. 
They bring into prominence the meta- 
physical truths already known but net 
grasped with that distinctness and 
vividness which are necessary to bring 
their great fecundity to light, and to 
give them their proper place in the 
genealogical tree of ideas, in the human 
mind, and in the account made of 
them. 

■ Even the sceptical Hume ac- 
knowle<lges that the truths consisting of 
relations between ideas are charac- 
terised by necessity. 
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For example, we see the sun rise each morning, and hence 
we conclude that it will rise to-morrow. But this, after all, 
is simply a conjecture founded on analogy. No one could 
prove that it is intrinsically impossible for the sun not to rise 
to-morrow, since the Almighty could, if He pleased, stop its 
course. On the other hand, to say that ' the part can be 
greater than the whole ' would be a proposition so absurd that 
no -man in his right senses could assent to it ; and this, not 
because he has never seen a part greater than the whole, but 
because he feels that the thing cannot be. Suppose that 
my opinion were asked as to whether or how a certain 
event, of which I never had any experience, will happen ; the 
most I could say would be that * I do not know.' But the 
mere fact of my never having seen anything of the kind 
would not warrant my setting down that event or the mode 
of its occurrence as impossible. To justify me in doing this, 
the thing must present to my mind nothing short of a self- 
contradiction. 

Therefore, the a posteriori knowledge — the knowledge of 
facts which fall under the senses— is accidental ; and, besides 
it, there is a necessary knowledge which we denominate 
a priori^ for the reason that it has for its foundation an 
intrinsic necessity given by pure reason, and not in any way 
by the senses. 

As the knowledge derived from sensible experience is 
devoid of necessity, so is it devoid of universality. 

Our experience is always limited to a certain number oJ 
cases. For example : do we wish to know whether all the 
flowers of the jessamine smell alike ? We walk into oui 
garden ; we pluck a number of these flowers — ten, twenty, 
fifty; we leisurely smell every one of them in succession. 
Now, what do we really know by this } Unless we wish to 
attribute to experience more than belongs to it, we shall have 
to confess that the knowledge thus gained by us is neither 
more nor less than this, that the ten, twenty, or fifty flowers, 
whose odours we have inhaled, have the same kind of fra- 
grance. Whatever we know beyond this lies outside the 
bounds of experience. 
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Mere experience would not even authorise us to affirm 
that the same flowers, if similarly tested again, would emit 
precisely the same odour as before. It is only by the law of 
analogy that we can say this; and the law of analogy 
carries our mind further than the narrow circle of experience 
could ever justify. 

If, after the fifty trials of which I have spoken, we, on 
seeing that the numerous tiny flowers left behind on the trees 
resemble the former ones in colour, form, and ever>' other 
particular, imagine or conjecture that they also would, if 
tested in the same way, affect our nostrils with a like fra- 
grance, then, instead of keeping within the bounds of ex- 
perience, we rely upon analogy on a wider scale. Without 
any experiment, but purely on the strength of an a pari 
argument, we attribute to this new multitude of flowers the 
same odoriferous quality which we found in the fifty. Nay, 
we go further, and extend the same rule to all the countless 
jessamines which exist in other gardens also — in fact, every- 
where in the whole world. 

Nor is this all ; for however immense may be the number 
of jessamine flowers in actual existence,* our thought can 
freely expatiate abroad so as to embrace all possible jessa- 
mines, and apply and attribute the very same odour to every 
one of them also. And it is on this account that writers on 
botany speak straightway of that odour as characteristic of 
the plant considered as a species. 

Clearly, then, the cognition supplied by sensible experience 
neither is nor can be possessed of universality. It is only 
particular, though more or less extensive, according to the 
opportunities one has had of making experience, and therefore 
always infinitesimally small as compared with a cognition 
characterised by universality ; for this, to be truly such, must, 
and really does, apply to all the possible individuals of a 
species whose number is endless, 

* Our experience of anything, how yet all possible cases are essentially 

often soever repeated, is always exceed- embraced by a universal and necessary 

ingly, nay infinitely, small, as against idea, 
all possible cases of that thing ; and 
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307. The universality of a priori knowledge flows from its 
tiecessity. 

In truth, that which is necessary can never be otherwise 
than it is. On the contrary, when I, reasoning by analogy, 
expand the results of my experience into a universal proposi- 
tion, this universality is not rigorously true. According to 
the expression of Kant, * it is only an arbitrary extension of 
validity from that which may be predicated of a proposition 
valid in most cases to that which is asserted of a proposition 
which holds good in all.* ' 

308. But what deserves the greatest attention is that, were 
we to restrict ourselves to the depositions of the senses alone, 
even such universality as we obtain from analogy, imperfect as 
it is, could never be imparted to our C(^nitions ; indeed, no 
universal conception of any sort would be possible to us. 

Suppose I have perceived six objects ; I could not extend 
my thought to a seventh, because this has not fallen under 
my perception. Much less, then, should I be able to extend it 
to all similar objects that exist, in respect of which the number 



• Critique of Pure Reason, Introduc- 
tion iL 

Hence when we universalise some 
particular proposition derived from 
sensible expenence, we cannot be 
absolutely certain of its universality. 
As an illustration of this, take some 
part of the human body — for instance, 
the liver. The dissection of number- 
less dead bodies has shown this result, 
that ' the liver is on the right side of 
the heart.* Now, let us try to univer- 
salise this fact so many times attested 
by experience, and say absolutely, ' In 
the human body the heart is always on 
the left, and the liver on the nght.' 
Can we be absolutely certain of the 
truth of this proposition ? No, because 
there is no intrinsic necessity in it. 
How do we know but that there may 
be some exception to the ordinary rule ? 
Kven independently of arty experience 
to this effect, we may conceive the 
possibility of such exception. Then 
even experience may come to decide 
the |X)int. In fact, as Leibnitz tells us, 
in a dead Ixxly dissected at Paris the 
heart was found on the right and the 
liver on the left. 



But that there may be no ambiguity 
in this matter, let me observe that 
when I universalise the result of 
my experience, I conceive that result 
either as accidental or as essential to 
the thing experienced. It is essential 
when it 'relates to that which con- 
stitutes the very essence of that thing.* 
For example, the proposition ' Man is 
a rational Ix^ing * expresses the essence 
of man. Hence when experience gives 
me this proposition, I receive it as 
necessary, inasmuch as I do not con- 
ceive man except as a being endowed 
with reason. Consequently, every man 
must, by the hypothesis, be possessed of 
this faculty, else he would not be what 
I mean by the word man. From this 
we can see that necessity and universe 
ality are founded on the knowledge of 
essences ; and therefore Locke was again 
in contradiction with himself when he 
admitted a knowledge truly universal, 
and at the same time denied that we 
know anything of the essences of things. 
But the knowledge of essences is not 
given us by the experiente of the senses, 
which is now the subject in discussion* 
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I have seen is perhaps but a most insignificant fraction ; and 
much less still to all that exist only potentially. It is to 
this last kind of extension that the universality conceived by 
our mind is always necessary — I mean the conception of 
the possibility of an indefinite number of individual objects 
which cannot affect the senses, because they are not as yet in 
existence. 

309. Hence even such universality as can be gathered by 
reasoning from analogy, although devoid of strict necessity 
as well as certitude, presupposes in our mind a knowledge 
a priori in no way derived from the senses. If necessity 
imports an actual universality^ analogy supposes a potential 
universality. Necessity^ actual universality, potential univers- 
ality^ are conceptions transcending all sensible experience, 
and impossible to explain otherwise than by means of a power 
inherent in our mind itself.' 



* As I have already remarked, the 
function called abstradion was not cor- 
rectly described by Locke ; and from 
this inaccuracy arose his errors. His 
description of that function amounts in 
substance to the following : * I see a 
certain tree in my garden. By com- 
l>aring it with the other trees there, (i) 
1 notice something which the tree I am 
looking at has in common with them 
all ; this something common to all alike 
gives me the idea of the gcnus^ which I 
express by the word tree\ (2) I notice 
that the tree I am looking at has, fur- 
thermore, something in common with a 
Certain number only of those trees ; and 
from this element, limited to trees of a 
certain class, I form the idea of the 
speies^ to which I give the name, for 
instance, oi pear-tree , Lastly, 1 notice 
that, l>esides the features which this 
tree possesses in common with all trees 
generally, and with pear-trees in par- 
ticular, thtre is in it something proper 
to itself exclusively, and from this I 
have the patticuiar idea of it, to which 
I do not give a name, because I do not 
feel any need of naming this tree in- 
dividually.' 

Now, leaving aside here the inac- 
curacies contained in this description 
of how a particular idea comes to be 
lonwxisS.^ 1 say that if my generic idea of 
tree represented nothing but the quali- 



ties common to that determinate number 
of trees which I have examined, and, in 
our case, to the trees in my garden, this 
idea would not include a single tree 
beyond that number, and therefore I 
could not apply the name of tru^ either 
to such trees as are only possible, or to 
the subsistent trees which I have never 
seen, but only heard mentioned by some 
one. Now, this is certainly not the way 
in which the terms expressive of a genus 
are usually understood. Clearly, when 
I say tree^ I designate something which 
is common, not to ten or twelve, &c., 
particular trees, nor yet to every tree in 
actual existence, but to all imaginable, 
and therefore all possible trees. Hence 
in a generic idea, signified by a common 
noun, there is always comprised a n»- 
tional element applicable to an infinite 
number of individuals —I mean, the idea 
of their possibility^ which transcends til 
the bounds of experience. 

Moreover, the extension of a generic 
idea is independent of the number of 
the individuals which have been sub- 
mitted to the experience of my senses. 
A man who had examined in succession 
all the trees in the world would have 
an idea of the genus tree more exact, 
perhaps, but certainly not vaot^ extensive 
than that formed by another man who 
had never left home or gone beyond 
the small enclosure of his garden. Both 
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ARTICLE V. 

Hume^ by discarding a portion of a priori knowledge^ induces 

Scepticism, 

310. Locke had laid down this principle, 'AH ideas come 
from sensation and reflexion.' 

At the same time, he had admitted this fact, ' Human 
knowledge is of two species, the one a priori^ and the other 
a posteriori* 

He had not perceived that these two propositions could 
not hold together, so that if one was true, the other must 
necessarily be false. 

Had he taken note of this, he would either have corrected 
his principle ^ or denied his fact, even as he denied the fact 
that we possess the idea of substance,* because he found 
it stained with the crime of not being reconcilable with his 
theory. 

311. But no error, be it ever so small and unperceived at 
the beginning, can long remain concealed in a philosophical 



of them would speak of tree in general, 
attaching to this word an idea fully as 
extensive as is that of possibility ^ which 
has no limits of any sort ; l)oth would 
apply the word tree not only to all the 
trees which God has created, but more- 
over to all those which He couit/ create. 
The same ol)scrvation holds good in 
regard to specific ideas ; and this will 
show that these ideas also have an ex- 
tension infinitely greater than could ever 
l>e supplied by any amount of sensible 
c\|x:hence, and that therefore it is ne- 
cessary to admit that they come from 
another source, a source sufficient to 
account for that idea of possibility which 
is mixed up with all generic and specific 
if leas, and constitutes their great ex- 
tension, and cannot possibly originate 
in the senses. 

* According to Locke, reflexion is 
the applying of our attention to sensa- 
tions and the other ()]>erations of our 
soul. This faculty, therefore, simply 
adverts to lh.it which already exists in 
the soul. Here lies his error. Had he 
spoken of rctlexion without defining it, 
one might have cxcul^xited him by 



giving him the benefit of the more 
favourable interpretation, as Leibnitz, 
for example, tried to do. 

' I have already shown that the 
impossibility of drawing the idea of 
substance from sensations arises from 
the fact of its containing the idea of 
existence — the most universal of all 
ideas. Therefore the impossibility of 
accounting for the idea of substance by 
means of the senses is the same as 
that which is found in attempting to 
derive from them universals in gene- 
ral. Again, as I have also observed 
(305-306), it i^ from universal ideas, es- 
pecially that of essence and of suljstance, 
that the necessity of proix>sitions arises. 
But I^ocke, having overlooked all this, 
denied the idea of sul>stance, because 
he found it irreconcilai)le with the 
fundamental principle of his system 
on the origin of ideas ; while, on 
the other hand, he admitted that we 
possess necessary and universal ideas, 
as well as a priori knowledge, l)ecausc 
he did not see that the ditiiculty of 
explaining the origin of them both was 
the same. 
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system. Like truth, error develops itself, and, when fully 
developed, exhibits all its deformity, working mischief accord- 
ing to its nature. There is nothing hidden but will come to 
light And this revelation of the evil fruits of error is necessary 
in order that the error may be vanquished and eradicated ; 
even as it is often necessary for the purifying and the 
health of the human body that its bad humours should 
come to a head somewhere and burst, ugly as the sight may 
be. 

Hume imbibed the philosophy of Locke with his educa- 
tion. It had become the philosophy of the time, and even 
men of seemingly most independent minds feel the influence 
of the opinions of the world around them. Hume accepted, 
therefore, on the authority of his teachers, as a truth past 
questioning, the Lockian dictum, *We have no knowledge 
except what comes to us from the senses.' 

With this principle fixed in his mind, he began to 
examine the other proposition, also of Locke, * There is an 
a priori knowledge,' ' and he was not slow to observe that it 
was simply incompatible with the fundamental principle of 
that philosopher. 

312. Let us take, said he, one of the most celebrated a 
priori propositions, * Every effect must have a cause.* Can 
the necessity expressed in this proposition be derived from the 
experience of the senses ? Assuredly not 

In the first place, sensible experience presents to us 
nothing but facts^ each totally distinct from the others. A 
certain fact may, indeed, be seen to follow another again and 
again in a uniform manner, as, for instance, warmth follows 
light when the sun rises. But what is this.? Simply a 
conjunction of two facts, a distribution of them in the order of 
time. Now, who assures me that these facts are also connected 
together as cause and eflfect ? Because one fact precedes and 
another follows, am I therefore bound to believe that the first 
is the cause of the second } It is evident that the successive 

* Nevertheless, he only examined a Had he been consistent he could not 
portion of the a priori knowledge — have saved the least fraction of it. His 
pamcly, the principle of causation, reasoning annihilated it entirely. 
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order of two things gives me xio right to say, post hoCy ergo 
propter hoc} 

Again, supposing that by an impossibility I could with 
my senses perceive that two facts are connected together as 
cause and effect, why should I from this conclude that the 
thing must be so and cannot be otherwise? The senses 
tell me that which is ; they cannot tell me that which must 
be. Consequently the necessity expressed by the proposition 
• Every effect MUST have a cause * is not derived from the 
senses. 

In the third place, even if I could with my senses per- 
ceive (i) that many of the facts seen by me have a cause, 
and (2) that they must have it, would that imply that the 
thing must always be so, even in those facts which I have 
never seen — nay, in all the facts that are merely possible ? No ; 
such universality as is conveyed by the proposition * Every 
effect must have a cause ' could not in any way come to me 
from the senses; for universality is not a thing that can 
be seen by the corporeal eye or touched by the hand. Not 
even all the facts actually existing are examined, and, as 
regards merely possible ones, sensible experience is altogether 
out of the question.' 

Such were the conclusions at which Hume arrived by 
comparing the principle of causation with the capabilities of 
the senses. 

313. But Locke's principle that 'All our knowledge comes 
from the senses* had been irrevocably embraced, and no 
thought of a compromise could be entertained. What was 
therefore to be done ? 

Nothing but to adopt the method of reasoning which 
Locke had used in reference to the idea of substance, 
This idea, Locke had said, is utterly inconsistent with my 
principle ; therefore, it docs not exist. The principle of 
causation, said Hume, because necessary and universal, can-> 

• Every /or/ which falls under our • I here express Humc*s argument 

scnsiMc cx|>cricncc, is simply an (^r/; more forcil)ly, jnirhaps, than he <i(K'Ji 

the iiiuii lies lH:yond the reach uf the himself ; but its drift remains subslai^i 

scn.>cs. tially the same. 
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not possibly coire from the senses ; therefore, the proposition 
which affirms it is gratuitous. 

314. But whence is it that men are thus deceived ? That 
they always take this proposition as true, and continually 
resort to it in their reasonings ? 

From kabit, replied Hume. The idea of conjunction is so 
akin to that of connection^ and a fact which is seen constantly 
to precede looks so much like a ca%ise in respect of another 
which constantly follows it, that men are most easily induced 
to take the one thing for the other, and so instead of saying, 
as they ought, * This usually comes after that,' they say, * This 
is the effect, and that is the cause.' 

Moreover, if this erroneous judgment were restricted to 
those things which men actually experience, the proposition 
could never be taken as universal. It is, therefore, by 
arbitrarily extending the limits of actual experience, that 
they give it universality. Finding so often that certain facts 
happen in succession, and seem to be dependent on each 
other, they conclude that this will always be so, that it is so 
also with the facts they have not seen, and even with such as 
exist only potentially. This is how they, first invent, and 
then implicitly believe in the universal proposition, * Every 
effect has a cause.' 

But this proposition, which the imagination has univcrs" 
alisedy would not as yet be necessary. Therefore, continued 
Hume, the imagination sets again to work and perfects the 
axiom, persuading men that an effect without something to 
produce it would be an impossibility. Hence the solemn 
enunciation, * Every effect must have a cause.' 

315. Thus a universal and necessary principle which has 
been admitted always and everywhere — and which is the 
starting-point of nearly all human reasonings, the basis of all 
the highest truths, of all religious beliefs, and of all moral 
teachings — was coolly set down as valueless by modern 
science : nay, was traduced as a mere phantom with which an 
unreflecting imagination deludes the entire human race ; for 
the entire human race must indeed be in error if Locke's 
principle that *A11 human knowledge originates from the 
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senses alone * is true. And so those few philosophers who in 
times very near our own raised themselves above common 
sense* and abandoned it to the unsophisticated masses and 
the numberless philosophical schools, have invented and 
promulgated a theory so simple, a principle of such vigorous 
power, that, by attributing to the senses the exclusive right of 
producing ideas, it condemns as a vain chimera everything 
which is reasonable, solely because it is not sensistical ! 

ARTICLE YL 
No portion ofz^ priori knowledge can be explained by means of the senses. 

316. It is manifest that Hume was not only not obliged 
to stop where he did, but that he ought to have carried the 
consequences of Locke's principle much farther. 

The same argument which invalidates the proposition 
regarded by all men as self-evident, * Everything that 
happens must have a cause,' may be employed with equal 
force to annihilate every other axiom. The general formula of 
this destruction would be as follows : • An axiom is a proposi- 
tion characterised by necessity and universah'ty. But neces- 
sity and universality cannot be derived from the senses, 
because the senses perceive only the contingent and particular ; 
therefore, no axiom can come from the senses. But we have 
no knowledge except such as comes from the senses. There- 
fore there is no real truth in axioms. Therefore we can 
place no reliance on any of the so-called necessary and 
universal propositions. In a word, our reasonings have no 
fixed principle to start from.' * 

• Hume distinguished human cogni- Locke, are a corrosive of such dire 

tions into two classes : (I) those which efficacy as must infallibly prove falal, 

present to us simple relations of ideas, first to the whole, aye to the very 

as, for instance, all reasonings on pure shadow of a priori knowletlge, and 

mathematics; (2) those which descend then also to that a posteriori. The 

to facts, as would be the proposition, reasoning drawn out in the text proves 

* Every effect must have a cause.' lie this conclusively ; and I do not think 

aimed at the destruction of this second that any solid reply can be made to it. 

species of cognitions, and said nothing The al)ovc distinction of Hume, even 

against the first. Now, even assuming if it were solid, wouUl in no way affect 

this distinction to be correct, one part the argument ; l)oth classes of a prion 

of a priori knowledge cannot stand knowledge would equally l>c involvctl 

any more than the other. Hume's in ruin. Moreover, the proposition 

dialectics, based on the principle of 'Every effect must have a cause,' so 
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Thus the principle of Locke that 'All our knowledge 
comes from the senses ' leads by an inexorable logic to the 

long as it is considered in general, ex- 
presses nothing but a relation of ideas, 
just as any proposition of pure mathema- 
tics—for example, * Two things equal 
to a third, are equal to one another.' 
But if you apply that proposition to 
some particular effect or cause, it de- 
scends to facts ; precisely as proposi- 
tions of pure mathematics do, when 
they are applied to real bodies and 
give applied mathematics as a re- 
sult. A proposition which is true in 
theory is always true in its practical 
ai)plia«tion also, proxaded proper care 
is used to take into account all the 
elements of a nature calculated to 
mo<lify in practice the result of the 
purely theoretical proposition. Thus if 
I, intending to build an arch, wish to 
calculate its span so that I may know 
what solidity should be given to its 
sides, how do I proceed ? I start from 
purely theoretical propositions, from 
simple relations of ideas about the 
nature of the arch, the laws of gravita- 
tion, of motion, &c., and even before 
all this, from the abstract rules re- 
specting numbers— in short, from pro- 
lx)sitions of pure Algebra and pure 
(icometry. Therefore, l)ctween the 
certitude of those universal and neces- 
sary projxjsitions which express simple 
relations of ideas, and the certitude of 
those which descend to facts, there is an 
intimate connection. If the first exists, 
the second exists also. They are but 
one and the same certitude - intrinsic in 
the first case, applied or communicated 
in the second. The second certitude, 
therefore, could not l)e destroyed with- 
out the first l)eing destroyed. Conse- 
quently, even a'^suming, as I have said, 
the correctness of Hume's distinction, 
it is manifest that he did not sufficiently 
examine the »^'jri/j existing between the 
series of purely abstract propositions 
and that of applied ones. I Ic supposed 
them to be mutually independent, 
whereas the second are only derivations 
of the first. What led him into error 
was the appearance presented by the 
proposition * Every effect must have a 
cause.* Hy speaking of effect^ this 
proposition seems to descend to fact. 
Hut on looking at it attentively we see 
that it speaks, not of this or that real 
effect in the concrete — in which case 



only it would descend to fact— li« 

furely of ejfkis in general* ideal efiisdL 
n a word, it simply expresses a relatioi 
between two ideas, that of eamu and 
that of effects Quite a similar rdatioo 
is expressed by these propoatioos, 
' Two is less than ten,* and ' Tbe 
three angles of a triangle are eooal to 
two right angles.' The first of them 
indicates the relation between the ideas 
of two and ten, and the second that 
existing between the ideas of the nJoe 
of three angles in a triangle and of 
the value of two right angles. U 
however, these propositions are applied 
to real beings— say, to t numl«r of 
persons and to a particular and material 
triangle— then they descend to &cts, 
exactly as we have said of the genenl 
proposition • Every effect must Mtt a 
cause,* when brought to bear <n sqom 
particular and real eflect. 

Lastly, Hume*s distinction is enoiw> 
ous. 

In all concrete propositions, or those 
bearing on actual facts, there is always 
mixed up the universal principle whence 
they are deduced. Hence they also 
have some a priori element in them. 
But this element always lies in the 
theoretical principle itself, and hence in 
the universal and necessary propositions 
which express a simple relation of ideas, 
though applicable to facts. Con- 
sequently human cognitions are, in- 
deed, divided into two classes- -namely, 
a priori and a posteriori ; Imt the first 
class cannot be divided, as Hume 
pretends, into propositions expressive of 
a simple relation of ideas, and proposi- 
tions which descend to facts. ITicse 
latter are not a priori^ but, althongh a 
posteriori, they require the a pncri 
in order to be deduced according as 
sensible experience happens to present 
to us particular facts. To these facts 
the a priori propositions are applicable, 
and it is thus that they can enable us to 
judge of them. 

In fine, sensible experience, by being 
found to corrcs|>ond with the cUcula- 
tions of applied mathematics, bears 
witness to the truth and efficacy of the 
thcoretic^il propositions of which the 
gcometririan avails himf^;!f in view of 
making the forces of nature sul>servicnt 
to his purposes. 
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denial of all /I /nV^rZ knowledge, and therefore of the validity 
of all universal and necessary propositions. 

317. Now, in order to understand fully what this denial 
really imports, we must consider that if universal and necessary 
propositions are abolished, there is no possibility of our being 
certain of anything, and Scepticism reigns supreme. 

In the first place, whatever does not fall under the senses 
is beyond our experience. 

If, then, there are no truly universal and necessary pro- 
positions, we have no principle whence to deduce non-sensible 
truths. 

The non-sensible cannot be deduced from the sensible, 
except through a /n/rn]^/^. For example, if passing through 
a lonely place I notice on the ground a number of well-formed 
geometrical figures, I conclude that some man must have been 
there, though I do not myself see the man. And why } On 
the principle that * Every effect must have an adequate cause.* 
But if this principle is taken away, I have no means of draw- 
ing that inference; and all principles are by their nature 
necessary as well as universal, otherwise they could not 
induce necessity in the consequences. 

Whence do I argue the existence of the souls of other 
men ? or the existence of God t From the effects \ from the 
principle of causation. 

Given, therefore, that there is no a priori knowledge, no 
certainty of what does not fall under my senses, and not even 
the possibility of my obtaining such, what remains to me ? 
Nothing but the appearances presented by the senses ; the 
whole world is reduced for me to a huge panorama of appear- 
ances ; I myself am, to myself, only an appearance. Universal, 
unlimited, sceptical Idealism— such is the outcome of Hume's 
line of argument ; such the inevitable issue of Locke's principle 
that • All our knowledge comes from the senses.' 

But I am wrong ; not even of sensible appearances will it 
be possible for me to have any certainty. 

To be certain of anything I must always stand on a 
necessary principle. Certainty is nothing but a just necessity 
to which my understanding yields assent. I cannot have 
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certainty even about sensible phenomena, if I have not first in 
my mind the light of a necessary principle to assure me of the 
authority of such certainty. 

Were I to say to myself, * I am certain of experiencing a 
modification, of having these and these sensations,' my reason 
would instantly call me to order by the question, * Why dost 
thou presume to claim this certainty ? ' And on my answer- 
ing, * Because it is impossible for me not to feel what I do feeC 
reason would at once reply, * This is an a priori principle, the 
principle of contradiction. How dost thou know that it is 
true ? It does not come to thee from the senses, because 
nothing that comes from the senses has in it either the 
necessity or the universality which belongs to this principle. 
Therefore, to render thy affirmation valid, thou must have 
recourse to a necessary and universal truth outside the sphere 
of the senses. In a word, the senses require to be declared 
authoritative by me, the Reason.' 

318. It is, then, an incontrovertible fact, that all certainty 
depends entirely on a principle which must be intrinsically 
necessary, and consequently universal — a principle, therefore, 
not supplied by the senses, since they can give us only the 
particular and contingent. What a strange sort of certainty 
that would be which did not induce necessity ! * I am certain 
that the thing is so, but it may also not be so.' Is not this a 
contradiction in terms } If, then, we are to yield a rational 
belief to the depositions of the senses, we must have a reason 
for it ; and this reason cannot come from them, for if it did, 
we should be thrown upon the absurdidity of being obliged 
to have recourse to an infinite series of reasons. 

Seeing, then, that the a posteriori knowledge exists only 
by virtue of the a priori, the destmction of the latter must 
clearly involve the destruction also of the former. This is 
why I have said that the principle* * All human knowledge 
originates from the senses' issues in absolute and universal 
doubt. Doubt, do I say ? Not even doubt itself could exist 
without a principle of reason, independent of the senses, to 
force us to be doubtful.* That Lockian principle, then, leads 

* Doubt always supposes a certainty, certainty are correlative ideas ; the first 
for it is a negation of it. Doubt and cannot Ihj conceive<l without the second. 
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inevitably to the total extinction of knowledge in its eveiy 
shape and form. Under a consistent adoption of it certainty 
becomes impossible, doubt becomes impossible, reason itself 
becomes impossible ; and thus man is despoiled of his special 
prerogative^ Intelligence. Either, therefore, we must deny so 
luminous a fact as that man is a rational being, or we must 
give up the fatal principle that * All human knowledge comes 
from the senses/ * 

319. These last consequences, although not drawn even by 
Hume himself, are none the less logically necessary. Once 
admit the principle, and the consequences must inevitably 
follow. Its fecundity must be entirely exhausted. If the 
principle is false, this fecundity will end ultimately in the 
annihilation of all that is true, of all that is, including the 
principle itself, as well as him who enunciates it. 

ARTICLE VII. 
How it was attempted to confute the Scepticism of Hume, 

m 

320. The existence of true a priori knowledge, though 
admitted by Locke, was denied by Hume, because of its 
incompatibility with the fundamental principle of Locke's 
theory, * All our knowledge comes from sensation and from 
reflexion on the acts of the soul.* 

One could have confuted him by proving the existence of 



By saying ' I doubt, ' I affirm something. 
In order to exclude certainty and 
affirmation altogether, it would be 
necessary not to think at all. The 
¥ery act of denying would contain an 
affirmation, it being impossible to in- 
clude in that denial the act itself by 
which it is made. 

* Des Cartes is therefore inaccurate 
when he says that 'The senses are 
nothing but sources of error.' He 
ought to have said, 'The senses are 
sources neither of error, nor of truth, 
nor of doubt.' Taken by themselves 
alone, they are incapable of producing 
thought, which always exhibits itself 
under one or another of these three 
forms — truth, error, or doubt. These, 

VOL. I.' 



I say, are forms of thought, and not of 
sensations. To say, therefore, that the 
senses deceive us, is to attribute to them 
one of the forms of thought. 

But if the senses could have one of 
the forms of thought, they could have 
all the others as well. It would be 
absurd to say that the faculty with 
which we affirm an error differs essen- 
tially from that with which we affirm a 
truth. The senses are no more the 
sources of error than they are of truth, 
of knowledge, of ideas. They only 
furnish to our intelligent spirit the 
wfl//^r of cognition ; and the intelligent 
spirit, with the aid of this matter, makes 
a judgment, for which it must needs 
be in possession of some universal. 
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a priori knowledge in the same way that all facts are proved; 
and this was the plan adopted by Reid and Kant 

But determined Sceptics of the stamp of Hume are not so 
easily brought to own themselves in error. If you were to 
say to one of these philosophers, ' Please to take note tbat 
the a priori propositions, such as ** There is no effect without 
a cause," are admitted as absolutely necessary and universal 
by all men,' he would probably be ready to answer, * You 
misunderstand me ; I do not by any means deny the fact 
which you allege ; on the contrary, I seek to explain it I 
say that this fact arises from an error into which the generality 
of men inadvertently fall by reason of the very close affinity 
which exists between the idea oi conjunction of time and that of 
coHftection as cause and effect Owing to this affinity it comes 
to pass that an exceedingly high degree of attention is neces- 
sary in order to keep the two ideas separate from each other ; 
and of this attention the world at lai^e has not proved itself 
capable thus fan The uneducated in particular, who form 
the great bulk of our race, cannot long dwell on the first idea 
without slipping into the second. The same happens to them 
here as with regard to the motion of the sun. From seeing 
the sun appear successively in different points of the heavens, 
they are led to believe that it really goes round, whereas its 
motion is only apparent. Nothing is easier than to confound 
appearance with reality, and to rush hastily at erroneous con- 
clusions. So it is with the principle of causation ; men take 
it as necessary and universal, but they are deceived.' 

As against this you could reply, that between the experi- 
ence of the senses taken by itself, and necessity, there is 
not even so much as a resemblance. Even were I to see 
the sun rise every day in my life, I should never conceive 
that the contrary is intrinsically impossible, as I do in the 
case of the proposition ' There is no effect without a cause.' 
This applies to the facts of experience in general. No 
matter how often or how uniformly a certain event may be 
seen to happen, and may thereby create in us the impression 
that it will always continue in the same way, it never can go 
so far as to make us feel an intimate persuasion that the con- 
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trary would be absolutely impossible and absurd. The 
analysis, therefore, of propositions relating to contingent 
things, and of those which are called necessary — e,gr. * There is 
no effect without a cause ' — suffices to prove that the supposed 
universality and necessity of the first has nothing to do with 
the intrinsic and self-evident universality and necessity of the 
second, 

ARTICLE VIII. 
A more effectual way of confuting the Scepticism of Hume. 

321. But a shorter and more effectual way of confuting 
this class of philosophers would be to follow them in their 
reasonings, and to start from the fact which they themselves 
admit as past questioning. 

This fact is, that all men accept the proposition * There is 
no effect without a cause,' and recognise and use it as neces- 
sary and universal. What our philosophers deny is, that this 
proposition is necessary and universal in the true sense of the 
word : they say that it is so only in appearance. 

Now, starting from the fact which they concede, one could 
argue with them as follows : — 

' You say that the proposition " There is no effect without 
a cause " is necessary and universal only in appearance. Now, 
I will prove to you that it would not even appear such to men 
unless they had an a priori knowledge truly necessary and 
universal, and therefore not originating from the senses. In 
fact, let us for argument's sake assume that the said proposi- 
tion is merely a limited result of experience which, speaking 
with precision of language, should be formulated thus : 
" Certain facts are repeatedly followed by certain other 
facts." I ask — In order that men should have been able 
with their imagination to transform this empirical proposition 
into the theoretical one, " Every effect must have a cause," of 
what ideas must they have been possessed ? It is evident 
that they could not have made this exchange without having 
in their minds (i) the idea oi possibility, (2) the idea ol cause, 

(3) the idea of mcessity, and (4) the idea of univcrsaHty, Now, 

X 2 
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none of these four ideas can possibly come from the senses, 
as you yourselves allow— not that oi possibility ^ for that which 
exists only potentially does not fall under the senses; not 
that of cause^ for the senses never perceive anything but 
effects ; not that oi necessity y for the senses present that which 
is, and not that which must be ; not that oi universality ^ for the 
experience of the senses is limited to a certain number of 
things, and is not repeated beyond a certain number of 
times. You can thus see that the difficulty you find in ad- 
mitting the principle of causation as true^ exists also against 
your admitting it as apparent. Given that experience is 
the only source of human knowledge, men could never have 
formed to themselves such a principle, or even have supposed 
or imagined it And herein lay Hume's great oversight 
He forgot to observe that, without drawing on a source wholly 
outside the sphere of sense, it would be impossible for us to 
imagine the principle of causation, not only as necessary^ but 
even as possible — in fact, to conceive it at all. As a conse- 
quence, he allowed that men, although erroneously, imagine 
this principle to be true; and this admission is enough 
to destroy his whole theory. For me to ha\'e the idea of a 
thing, it is not necessary that the thing should really subsist ; 
it suffices that I conceive it. Now, men have the conception 
of necessity and universality. Whether, therefore, these ideas 
be applicable to external things or not, they are found in our 
mind ; and it is the duty of philosophy to explain whence 
they came there. From the senses they did not come. 
Therefore, either you must disown the principle that all ideas 
come from the senses, or you must deny, not only that the 
principle of causation is true, but also that it is regarded as 
such by anyone, that anyone has ever thought of it, or 
imagined, or made mention of it. Now, how will you deny a 
principle without thinking it, without naming it } ' 

Therefore the sceptical argument, based on the Lockian 
dictum, * All human knowledge comes from the senses,' is 
essentially self-contradictory. 
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ARTICLE IX, — 

Rdd rejects the principle of Lacke^ and ackncuf ledges the existence of 

a priori cognitions. 

322. As we have seen (310), the two propositions con- 
ceded by Locke — namely, ' All human knowledge comes from 
the senses, and from a reflexion devoid of all ideas/ and 
* There is an ^ priori knowledge ' — clashed with each other, 
and the first destroyed the second. 

The first was the theory of a philosopher; the second was 
a fact of nature. 

By that destruction Locke's theory had exhausted all its 
sad fecundity; the philosophers who saw it in this state 
were in a position to pass judgment on it. Dr. Reid, for in- 
stance, did not hesitate to avow his conviction that philosophy 
had gone wrong inasmuch as it landed men in that absolute 
nihilism from which all beings essentially shrink, and that it 
was therefore absolutely necessary for, it to retrace its steps. 

Hence, unlike his countryman Hume, he, with all ages 
and all the principal philosophers^ held to the second of the 
above propositions as expressing a luminous and undeniable 
fact, and declared the ' sensation-and-reflexion ' principle of 
Locke to be false, because irreconcilable with that fact. 

But it now became necessary to substitute for Locke's 
principle something which could explain how the a priori 
knowledge was possible. 

Reid did not occupy himself much with the question 
of the possibility of a priori knowledge in general; he 
restricted himself to explaining how we acquire the know- 
ledge of the existence of bodies, which is founded upon some 
elements of a priori knowledge, and had been denounced as 
illusory by Berkeley and Hume.* 

> We have already seen that us certain of the real existence of ex- 
Hume's mode of classifying the /i/rri^n ternal bodies, and which, rather than 
cognitions involved the destruction of principles^ ought to be called appUta' 
thoiC a postericri dXso (315). titms of principles to the real existence 

Reid applied himself to establish in of things— applications which take the 

particular those principles which make form of as xasjiy judgmettU, 
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For this end he entered into an analysis of the process by 
which we form the idea of bodies, and he thought that three 
several steps should be distinguished in that operation— 
namely, (i) the impression made on our sensitive organs by 
the external realities ; (2) the sensation which arises at once 
in the soul, given that mechanical impression ; (3) the/«rar/- 
iion as well of the existence as of the sensible qualities of 



Moreover, these judgments were 
cmsidered by Reid as necessary and 
hlind instincts of our nature. 

Hence his philosophy fell short of 
producing a true defence of the /rw- 
ci/»Us of reason, and of their unassail- 
able authority; on the contrary, be 
was obliged to fall into several contra* 
dictions. Let us see this. 

First 'coniraitiction, — As I hare re- 
marked (n. to 307), the universal prin- 
ciples depend on the knowledge we 
have of the essences of things, so that if 
this knowledge be denied, the universal 
principles are destroyed. Reid, not 
perceiving this, endorsed the pro- 
nouncement of Locke that * the essences 
of things are unknown to us * {Essays 
<m the Powers of the Human Mhtd^ &c. 
Essay L ch. i.). But on coming subse- 
quently to speak of the way in which 
we perceive the existence of bodies, he 
said that in virtue of a law imposed on 
our nature by the Creator, we are 
necessitated to add to the sensible 
qualities a subject (a substance) ; but 
after this he distinctly declared that, of 
the nature or essence of things we have 
an obscure notion (Essay V. ch. ii.). It 
is the same inconsistency as I have 
pointed out in Locke. 

Secofid contradiction, — Reid denied 
ideas ; according to him our under- 
standing perceives external objects by a 
direct and immediate act. This im- 
ported the d^truction, not of universal 
ideas only, but also of universal concep- 
tions. It reduced the subject-matter 
of human knowledge to subsistent 
individuals and nothing more, He 
somewhere expressly affirms that mere 
possibilities are nothing; for, he says, 
* That which is merely possible does 
not exist, and that which does not exist 
is nothing. * Nor could he speak other- 
wise after taking away ideas and 
leaving real things only. If there ?ir? 



no ideas, there are no possibilities, for 
the possible exists only in idea. But bow 
could he in such a system be consistent 
with himself? This would have been 
a more than human feat, for to as men 
the thought of the possible is so neces- 
sary that without it we are not able to 
perform a single intellectual act of any 
kind. 1 he following passage of the 
Scottish philosopher is sufficient to 
show him in open contradiction with 
all that he had taught elsewhere con- 
cerning essences^ the possible and the 
objects of the mind. He writes : ' We 
know the essence of a triangle, and 
from that essence can deduce its pro- 
pertits. It is an universal, and 
might have been conceived by the 
human mind, though no individual tri- 
angle had ever existed.' ( IVe are ken 
in the region of the possible, ) He goes 
on : * It has only what Mr. Locke calls 
a nominal essence, which is expressed 
in its definition. But everything that 
exists has a real essence, which is above 
our comprehension : and therefore we 
cannot deduce its properties or attri- 
butes from its nature, as we do in the 
triangle * {Essays on the Powers of the 
Human Mind, Essay V. ch. ii.). 

Be it also noted that Locke's 
nominal essence is not understood by 
Reid as being a mere word without 
meaning; for he says distinctly that 
* Words are merely empty sounds unless 
they express some thought ' {Ibid.), 

He says also that there are such 
things as general conceptions, and that 
their generality does not consist in the 
act of the mind, but in the object of that 
act {/bid.). 

Thus, according to Reid, there are 
universal objects of the mind, which are 
not ideas, nor mere possibilities, nor 
things in real existence, and yet are not 
nothing ; what can they be, then ? 
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bodies, which takes place in the soul contemporaneously with 
the sensation. 

Now, although these three things — impressiotty sensation^ 
and perception — follow closely the one upon the other, there 
is no similarity between any two of them ; hence we cannot 
say that they are connected together as cause and effect. The 
why of their order of succession is a mystery which no one 
can fathom. 

What can be said is, that since the sensation cannot be 
the cause of the perception, it is necessary to admit as 
innate in the soul itself a certain energy or instinct, which, 
so soon as the sensation is felt, impels us to make that 
judgment whereby we affirm the existence of bodies. It 
is this instinctive judgment that causes us to know instant- 
aneously that bodies are something, and that they exist with 
certain qualities belonging to them. 

ARTICLE X. 
The theory of Reid does not run clear of Scepticism, 

323. Reid considered that by his theory he had effectually 
disposed of the Idealism of Berkeley and the Scepticism of 
Hume ; but in truth he himself did not keep clear of either 
of these erroneous systems. I will give my reason for thus 
censuring him. 

The Idealists as well as the Sceptics start from this 
principle: 'We can know nothing beyond what there is in 
our sensations.' Hence the Idealists conclude : ' Therefore, to 
say that external bodies exist is a gratuitous assertion ; for 
our sensations do not contain those bodies.' The Sceptics, 
with more logic, go further and conclude: 'Therefore, we 
have no rational ground for affirming that outside of us there 
is anything, whether corporeal or spiritual.' 

Reid, who had the Idealists particularly in view, thinking 
that if their system were overthrown, Scepticism would also 
fall with it, said : ' It is an undeniable fact that we are all ' 
cognisant of bodies ; but this knowledge cannot come to us ! 
from the sensations; therefore, it must come from a faculty, 
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internal to our soul, from an instinct which, given the 
sensations, causes us immediately to have also the perception 
of bodies.* 

But here I would address him thus : Have you not allowed^ 
nay, laid it down as the basis of your system, that between i 
sensation and perception there is no similarity ? In fact, that 
these two things have nothing whatever to do with each other? 
How, then, can you be certain that your immediate perception 
of bodies tells you the truth ? May you not be deceived in ' 
it ? Do not the arguments which you found valid in reference 
to sensation apply with equal force to your perception ? 

The argument of the Idealists and the Sceptics was this: 
' Sensation has nothing to do with the real existence of external 
bodies, for it is purely a subjective phenomenon, an affection 
of our own. Therefore the common belief, which attributes * 
a real and objective existence to corporeal substances outside i 
of ourselves, independently of our own modifications, is of no 
value.' 

You reply : * The existence of bodies is cognised by us, not 
through sensation^ but through a perception which arises within 
us so soon as the sensations are felt, and these have nothing 
in common with that perception.' 

Well, but have you demonstrated that the immediate per- . 
ception of which you speak is trustworthy ? Or rather, docs 
it not seem that, instead of confuting your adversaries, you 
have only helped them to explain better than they had done 
how the common error originates ? You say that men are 
made to perceive external bodies, not on any rational ground, 
but purely by a blind instinct, by a law of their nature, by an , ^ 
inevitable necessity. Your adversaries may therefore rejoin : 
If such be the case, we can see very plainly how it is that all 
men come to admit the existence of bodies. They cannot ; 
help themselves ; it is not reason that guides them, but nature \ 
that compels them ; and so the common persuasion is nothing ' 
but a blind faith, a universal illusion to which they must yield, 
without knowing by what authority it is imposed. 

Therefore, the main objection raised by Idealism and Scep- 
ticism is not vanquished by your system, but only removed 
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one step back. From sensation it is transferred to immediate 
perception ; and the common belief of mankind remains in- 
volved in doubty and devoid of authority all the same.^ 

What Reid said of the immediate perception of bodies, he 
also meant to apply to some of the principles of reason — for 
example, that of ' causation.* According to him, we perceive 



* The animadversion which I here 
malce on Reid is generally admitted to 
be well founded. See, for instance, 
what they think of Reid's philosophy in 
Germany. Biihle writes : * The principal 
defect of Reid's philosophy lies in the 
vagueness and indeterminateness of the 
idea oi futuianuntal truth. According 
to Reid, a fundamental truth is that 
in conformity with which man reasons 
mnd acts even before having collected 
together the observations whence to 
deduce it by abstraction ; so that he, 
without having any clear consciousness 
of it, acts in most cases in accordance 
with it, as it were by instinct. As Feder 
has said ill his excellent critique of the 
theory of Reid, the only rigorous or 
the only certain notion we can, in this 
theory, form of fundamental truth is, 
that It consists \n a judgment which 
springs necessarily from the simple ideas 
of the subject and the attribute.' 

Feder*s observation is identical with 
that on which I have insisted in a former 
part of this volume (n. 119). Thus 
thinkers have not been wanting in 
Germany who noted that Reid did not 
in any way contribute to the ameliora- 
tion of the cause of philosophical Dog- 
matism, or in particular that ol empirical 
Realism (Biihle, History of Modem Phi" 
hsophy^ Vol. V. c. xii. ). 

In Italy the excellent Galluppi has 
proved to demonstration that the system 
of Reid, far from raising an effectual 
barrier against Scepticism, tended very 
materially to promote it. The reason 
of this, says Galluppi, was because Reid 
distinguished sensation from the yVr- 
ception of bodies^ and maintained that 
the two, although contemporaneous, 
have nothing in common l)etwecn them, 
and arise in us each by itself, without 
our being able to assign any reason for 
it. 

To rcnic<1y this defect, Galluppi can- 
celled that distinction, and transferred 
to sensation all that Reid had said of 



perception, Reid had supposed that, 
by perception^ our understanding com- 
municates immediately with external 
things, and thus knows them to exist. 
Galluppi said that this immediate com- 
munication of our understanding with ex- 
ternal things is made through the sensa- 
tion itself, without anything else, so that 
the sensation, far from being purely sub- 
jective^ as Reid had declared, is, like 
Reid's perception^ essentially objective. 
Thus Galluppi ascribed to the senses 
the power of perceiving the existence 
of bodies — a manifestly sensistic view. 

But no such power can be conced(>d 
to mere sense. To be convinced 1 f this, 
it is enough to observe that no one can 
ever be said to have perceived a body 
as existing until he has affirmed to him- 
self, ' Such orsuch a being exists.' Now,i 
it is evident that this affirmation ne-| 
cessarily presupposes in the mind the' 
universal idea of existence, I must 
therefore entirely disagree with Gal- 
luppi's opinion that this idea is acquired 
by us subsequently to the perception 
through an abstraction exercised on it 
by our mind. No universal could by 
any possibility be abstracted from pure 
particulars. I admit, then, with Gal- 
luppi that our soul holds immediate 
communication with the body — I mean 
our own body— and also that, by means 
of our acquired sensations, we experi- 
ence in ourselves the action of external 
bodies ; but I utterly deny that the sensa- 
tions are sufficient to give us the per- 
ception of things as existing in them- 
selves. The sensations produced in us 
by external bodies must not be con- 
founded with judgments. We perceive 
external bodies as existing, through an 
intellectu.il operation, whereby to the 
action received in us from those IxKlics 
through the sensations we join the predi- 
cate of existence^ and thus consider them 
as l>eings which act on us in a certain 
mode, determined by the sensations 
themselves. 
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these principles by an immediate intuition wholly inexplicable, 
by a natural instinct which sets them before us and despotic- 
ally bends our assent to them. He thus succeeded in tracing 
them to their origin, but left them entirely divested of that 
reasonableness which alone can justify the free assent of 
rational beings like ourselves. 

ARTICLE XL 

Kant deduces his Scepticism from the fundamental principle of Reid^ 
even as Hume had deduced his from the fundamental principle oj 
Locke, 

324. Locke had, without being aware of it, implanted in 
his theory the deadly germ of Scepticism. That germ de- 
veloped itself under the hands of Hume. 

Reid, wishing to confute the Scepticism thus brought out 
by Hume, rejected the fundamental principle of Locke; but 
he, also unconsciously, substituted for it another principle 
containing an even deeper germ of the same evil. This was 
likewise to have its development^ and it received it at the 
hands of Kant 

The fact of the existence of * a priori knowledge,* denied 
by Hume and re-asserted by Reid, was admitted by the 
philosopher of Konigsberg. 

This fact is attested by the whole human race ; but men, 
while unanimous in proclaiming its existence, are unable to 
account for it All say : * We are cognisant of necessary and 
universal propositions ; * but they do not say how they have 
come to know them, or on what ground they give them 
assent. 

Reid had described this assent as an instinctive judgment, 
natural to man, but for which no reason could be assigned. 
Man must, therefore, ask no questions, but be satisfied with 
simply affirming the mysterious fact 

As we have seen, this was the same as to admit an a 
priori knowledge while depriving it of all authority and vera- 
city : and this was the course which Kant decided to pursue. 
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ARTICLE XIL 

The doctrine of Kant stated: he distinguishes two parts in our cogni- 
tions — \.^form and matter, 

325. The doctrine of Kant may be epitomised as 
follows : — 

All our knowledge begins with experience, but Locke was 
wrong in saying that all our knowledge originates from the 
senses. 

Our knowledge is in part a priori^that is, necessary and 
universal ; and in part a posteriori — that is, contingent and 
particular. It is therefore incumbent on philosophy to 
explain how an experience capable of furnishing us with 
both these kinds of knowledge is possible. 

The a priori knowledge has nothing to do with sensa- 
tions. Therefore, as was said by Reid, it springs up and is 
developed within ourselves, from the depths, as it were, of 
our spirit, on occasion of the sensations. 

It remains, however, to be examined, how it is possible 
for this last fact to take place. Reid contented himself with 
noticing the fact : but it is also necessary to analyse it and 
investigate the conditions which determine its nature. 

Here is precisely the point at which the philosophy of 
Kant, properly speaking, begins. This point is the analysis 
of the intellectual perception in so far as it contains an element 
of that a priori knowledge which the Scottish philosopher 
had admitted, but without fully describing it or distinguishing 
it into all its species. 

326. Kant, therefore, undertook to show that, although 
external beings are perceived by our spirit on occasion of the 
sensations, they are not presented to it solely by the sensa* 
tions — are not, as the Sensists contended, a mere aggr^ate 
of sensations — but each is composed of two distinct elements: 
namely, (i) the sensations, and (2) the qualities contributed 
by the spirit itself. 

To these qualities Kant gave the name of fomis^ and to 
the sensations the name of matter. 
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Hence the beings which compose the sensible world are, 
in so far as perceived by us, made up of fnatter and form. 
The matter is furnished by the senses and constitutes all that 
is contingent and particular in these beings. The form is 
furnished by the understanding, and constitutes all that we 
conceive in them as necessary and universal In short, the 
form of our cognitions is posited a priori and the matter 
a posteriori. 

For example, I perceive a tree : in this perception I am 
not merely a passive recipient of the modifications produced 
in my sensitive organs. These modifications, being purely 
subjective, or sensations of my own, do not posit an}rthing 
outside of me. I furthermore put forth the activity of ray 
understanding, by admitting that there is something outside 
of me, something with an existence of its own, independent 
of me and my modifications. 

Now, in order that I may admit this something, this tree, 
as existing outside of me, that I may represent it to myself— 
in a word, that I may form it — I must, says Kant, with the 
activity of my spirit add to the sensations some necessary 
and universal conceptions. 

Of a truth, against this proposition no solid objection could 
be urged ; for, leaving aside the Kantian fortns of sense- 
namely, space and time — it is necessary that we should add, 
at least, the universal notion oi existence, or that o{ possibility] 
since we could have no intellectual perception of a tree until 
we have judged that the tree exists, either actually or 
potentially. 

327. Now, Kant applied himself with great diligence to 
investigate and describe all the universal notions which enter 
into the formation of a corporeal being as conceived by us, 
and he reduced them to fourteen. The first two he de- 
signated as the forms of the external and internal sense, and 
these were, as we have just said, space and time. The other 
twelve he termed forms of the understanding or catcgoria, 
meaning thereby twelve universal ideas, under one or other of 
which it is always necessary to classify the real beings which 
we intellectually perceive. Nay, to perceive a real being 
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tellectually is nothing but to place it, by a judgment, in 
le or other of these classes. 

He distributed the twelve forms or categories into four 
reat divisions, each subdivided into three, and they were, 
nantity^ quality^ relation^ and modality. 

He says, * It is impossible for anyone to perceive a real 
eing otherwise than as of a certain quantity and quality ; as 
aving some relation, such as that of substance or of accident ; 
nd likewise as having a distinct mode of being— for instance, 
ontingency or necessity.* 

Thus the perception of a real being necessitates the placing 
f it under these four great divisions or classes. Here, then, 
\ one of the conditions essential to that experience which a 
hilosopher is bound to explain — that is, an experience 
apable of giving us the cognitions of real beings. Apart 
nom this condition, experience is not possible or even 
hinkable. 

Now, to make this classification is the same as to judge 
dese beings under the above fourfold aspect ; and to do this 
; the same as to furnish them with the four predicates of 
uantity, quality , relation, and modality. 

But these predicates, being universal, cannot be derived 
rom the senses ; therefore, they are contributed to the act of 
•erception by the understanding ; and it is in virtue of this 
ontribution that beings acquire the nature of objects. These 
predicates may therefore be called the form, and the sensa- 
ions the matter^ of which the objects perceived by our under- 
landing consist^ 



* It must not be supposed that the 
istinction of our cognitions into 
tatt€r and form is a discovery made 
w the first time by Kant. It is very 
ncient and well-known in Italy. 
;enove8i taught it in his letter to An- 
xiio Conti. In it, after discussing the 
nestion as to whether ideas be the 
ame thing SiS perceptions, he concludes 
tius : 'By the above reasons we can 
asily understand that ideas are the 
9rms of our perceptions, and that the 
reater part of such ideas or forms— 
omely, the primary and simple ones 



(which are the rudimentary elements of 
our knowledge) — are received, not 
created by the mind. Let us not be 
afraid of accepting this view, which 
seems to have the stronger weight of 
argument in its favour.* On this I beg 
leave to observe, that our intellectual 
perceptions of bodies are the result of 
idecLS united with sense-perceptions by 
means of z Judgment. Hence we may 
distinguish three elements in them : (1) 
pure ideas, or the simple apprehension 
of the thing {form) ; (2) sense-perrcp- 
tions (matter) ; (3) \\iQ judgment on the 
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ARTICLE XIII. 
How Kant seeks to prevent the charge of Idealism. 

328. Kant would have us believe that by his theory he 
has refuted the Idealism of Berkeley and the Scepticism of 
Hume ; but, in truth, he has done so in one sense only — that 
is, by declaring that both the one and the other of these 
erroneous systems did not go far enough. 

He has transferred Berkeley's Idealism from the senses to 
the understanding itself. 

Berkeley had said, ' Bodies do not really exist outside of 
us ; they are merely our own sensations.* This was a Ic^cal 
outcome of the theory of Locke. Since, according to that 
theory, the whole of our intellectual stock consists of what 
we find in the sensations, all that we know of bodies could 
only be defined as ' an aggregate of sensations.' 

In the system of Kant, bodies are ' A union (a synthesis) 
of intellectual forms and of sensations.' 

But the forms as well as the sensations issue forth from 
our own selves — the first, from the activity of our understand- 
ing ; the second, from the receptivity of our senses. Therefore, 
we do not know anything truly existent in itself and outside 
of us : we have not even the power to know whether such a 
thing be possible. 

This inference came quite straight from the principle of 
Reid. Reid had said, * The bodies which we perceive do not 
consist of sensations alone ; an instinct of our understanding 
impels us to add to the sensations an object' But, seeing 
that this instinct was merely a blind force, Kant considered 
he had a right to conclude, * Therefore, the objects which wc 
perceive are only a product of our spirit' 

Consequently, when our philosopher declares that 'He 
is not an Idealist, because he does not, like Berkeley, look 

actual existence of the thing [union of idea arc joined into one object. But of 
the form with the matter)^ whereby that all this I shall speak more at length 
which falls under the senses, and the later on. 
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upon bodies as mere aggregates of sensations/ the real drift 
of his words is, not that he refuses the title, but that he 
aspires to it in a higher sense than could be claimed by the 
Irish philosopher. He wants to be a transcendental Idealist. 
It is the same as if he said, ' Take note, that my Idealism 
reaches much^ further than that of Berkeley.' * 

ARTICLE XIV. 
Haw Kant seeks to prevent the charge of Scepticism. 

329. Again, Kant says, * I am not a Sceptic. Scepticism 
consists in denying the correspondence of our conceptions 
with the beings outside of us. Now, I do not deny this 
correspondence ; I analyse the objects perceived by us, and I 
find that they are the result of two elements, the one 
empirical (the sensations), and the other rational (the con- 
ceptions of the understanding). If these two elements are 
not united together, we do not think of any object. Now, 
what can we speak of except of objects present to our 
thought ? Therefore, the objects perceived by us, and our 
conceptions of those objects, are not two things about which 
the question may be raised as to whether they correspond 
with each other; they are but one and the same thing, of 
which our conceptions form one part and our sensations 
another. Reid said, "There are external oDJects, but not 
idios of them ; " to be consistent, he should rather have said, 
* There is no object which is not an idea." ' 

For our understanding to perceive a thing is the same as 
to see that thing endowed with a certain qnantity^ quality^ 
relation^ and modality. Now, the thing could not be seen in 
this way except through a judgment which places it under 
each of these four classes — ue. attributes to it each of these 
four universal conceptions. 

But our understanding could not attribute these concep- 
tions unless it took them from itself ; for they do not come to 
it from the senses. It is, therefore, this faculty which, from 

" Critique of Pure Reason^ Elementary Critique^ Part I. ; and Part II. 1st 
division. Book II. ch. ii. 
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within its own self, creates in part its objects — that is, gives 
them theyj?rw, while the senses supply their matter. 

In accordance with this, Kant writes: 'Categories are 
conceptions which prescribe laws a priori to phenomena: 
consequently, to nature as the complex of all phenomena 
(natura fnaterialiter spectata).^ * 

And in another place he says: 'Synthesis, generally 
speaking, is, as we shall afterwards see, the mere operation of 
the imagination— a blind but indispensable function of the 
soul, without which we should have no cognition whatever, 
but of the working of which we are seldom even conscious. 
But to reduce this synthesis to conceptions is a function of 
the understanding, by means of which we attain to o^ition 
in the proper meaning of the term/ * 

Thus the Sceptical question is entirely eliminated from 
the Critical Philosophy, For while the Sceptic is made to 
ask, ' How can we be certain that external objects correspond 
to the conceptions we have of them ? ' the Critical Philosophy 
says, ' It is a mistake to think that our conceptions are a 
representation of objects ; they are a component part of 
them — namely, the /^wa/ part 

330. It seems, however, that Kant by this mode of 
justifying himself is making too free with the good-nature of 
his readers ; for he gravely assumes their implicit acquiescence 
in a statement which anyone ever so little acquainted with 
the subject must feel to be untrue — a practice which, I am 
sorry to observe, is by no means unfrequent in the writings of 
this author. 

Who does not know that Scepticism consists in denying 
the certainty of things considered in themselves, independ- 
ently of our own modifications } Therefore, to reduce 
Scepticism to the question 'Whether the objects perceived 
by us correspond to our conceptions * is simply to substitute 
one question for another. 

To come to the real point : from the moment our 
philosopher assures us that plienontcna are the only things 

' Transcendental Logic ^ 1st Divi- * TramcendeniaJ logic, 1st Di^- 

sion, ch. ii. sect. 2, § 22. sion, ch. L sect. 3. 
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of which we are certain ; that the objects of our thought 
emanate, as to their formf from our limited understanding ; 
that our spirit must emit such and such forms and no others ; 
that of noumena or things existent in themselves and out- 
side of us we have not even the idea — indeed, do not even 
know whether such things be within the range of possibility 
— is it not clear that he involves us in absolute Idealism, in a 
state of subjective illusion most profound, in a huge maze 
of dreams from which we are never permitted to awake so 
as to be able to get at some reality? True, he does not 
leave us uncertain of what we know, and therefore cannot in 
this respect be called a Sceptic ; but, on the other hand, he 
renders the acquisition of any knowledge whatever, in the 
proper sense of the term, impossible and absurd. Here, 
indeed, is Scepticism brought to its last perfection under the 
new name of Critical Philosophy. Human nature itself, 
which exists only in virtue of the faculty of knowing, is 
annihilated by' it, and the work of modem philosophy is 
completed. 

Kant himself avers that his doctrine is essentially of a 
negative kind ; but he compares the philosophy that preceded 
it to the rash and impossible attempt of Babel's Tower. 
Such and so great is the humiliation of human reason when 
abandoned to itself! So wretched are the ultimate results ot 
its wisdom ! After so many ages of investigation, so many 
flattering promises, and so many boastings as to the certainty 
of its conquest of the tnith, when it has arrived at its 
journey's end, and expects to reap an immense harvest from 
its labours, it concludes with a confession of its own impotence 
and nullity, and vaunts this as the grandest, the nepltis ultra^ 
of its discoveries ! 

ARTICLE XV. 
The fundamental error of the philosophy of Kant. 

331. The fundamental error of the philosophy of Kant 
consists in his having subjectivised the objects of thought. 

These objects, he tells us, are the result of sensations 
{matter) and of intellectual forms, 

VOL. I. V 
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The sensations, being purely modifications of our own 
sensitivity, do not afford us any sufficient ground for believing 
that they are produced by a cause external to us, since this 
conclusion would necessitate the admission of the objective 
validity of the principle of causation. 

But inasmuch as this principle, like all other intellectual 
forms f does not come from sensations, it can only be regarded 
as an emanation from our own spirit 

Thus, according to Kant, between saying that a cognition, 
or some element of it, comes from sensations, and saying that it 
emanates from our own spirit, there is no middle term possible. 

Now, an argument based upon such an exclusion is mani- 
festly arbitrary and false, because the enumeration of the 
alternatives possible in the case is imperfect. Herein lies 
the fundamental error of this school, and the orig^inal sin of 
all the philosophies which have since arisen in Germany, and 
taken their inspiration from it 

The supposition upon which Kant built his system, but of 
the truth of which he did not give the shadow of a proof- 
namely, that whatever our understanding does not receive 
through the senses must necessarily be an emanation from 
our own spirit — arose from his not having considered that 
being has two modes, the one subjective^ and the other objec- 
tive ; and that it is identical in each of them. 

Being in the objective mode is being in so far as it makes 
itself known ; and it makes itself known as it is, therefore 
also as subjective. Since in the one mode as well as in the 
other we have the selfsame being, it follows that the cogni- 
tion is valid and true. 

External things have a subjective existence (to which the 
extra-subjective also is reduced).* This mode of being is 
cognisable, not through its own self, but only through our 
uniting to it the objective mode, which is therefore the intel- 
ligibility thereof. The subjective existence is supplied to our 
cognition by the senses ; the objective is not. But owing to 
the identity of the being in both modes, the intelligibility 

' Of the exira-subjechve, the author See 627, 628, 694, 1003, 1228, 4c 
speaks in the second and third volumes. [Translators.] 
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in no way alters the external thing. It simply illumines it — 
makes it visible to the eye of the understanding. 

332. It is true we perceive external things by means of 
the idea of existence, as it were by an instrument suited to 
that purpose ; for, whenever we make the judgment, * Such a 
reality exists,* we apply the universal predicate of existence 
to a particular subject — i,e. to the term of our sense-per- 
ception. But this does not mean that we put universal exist- 
ence into the thing perceived. By our cognitive act, we 
simply find (I say find^ not create) in that thing its awn par- 
ticular existence ; we descry the thing as belonging to the class 
of existent beings. 

If the existence which we perceive in a given real thing 
by affirming it, were in every respect the same as that which 
vre contemplate in the idea, the result would be that, by per* 
ceiving that thing, we should transform it into a universal, for 
such is the existence seen in that idea. But we do nothing 
of the sort We only recognise in the thing an existence 
particular to it, determined to itself alone. In a word, the 
objective mode of being enables us to know the subjective. 

By overlooking the distinction between the ideal exist- 
ence — ^which precedes the perception, and is always universal 
— and the thing which is perceived by means of it, and is 
always particular ; by confounding the intellectual conception 
with the real thing responding to it, the author of the Critical 
Philosophy fell into another error — that of supposing the 
entire universe to be simply the joint production of the human 
understanding and the human sensitivity. For him every- 
thing was a compound of matter and of fortn^ the understand- 
ing contributing the form, and sensitivity the matter. Had 
he reflected that the objective form, which shines to the under- 
standing, goes no further than to act as a rule for measuring 
the sensible and subjective realities, he would have seen that 
the part taken by the understanding in the perception of these 
realities consists in bringing to our cognisance that which is in 
them, and nothing more. 

333. What I have said of the idea of existence holds 

equally good in respect of every other idea, and principally 

Y 2 
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of those twelve categories to which Kant imagined he could 
reduce all universals. 

That the truth of this assertion may be better seen, we 
will apply the reasoning we have just made to one of his four 
principal ideas or categories — I mean, that of quoMtity. 

The quantity of which I have the conception or idea in 
my mind is not by any means co-extensive with the quantity 
which, by the aid of my senses, I perceive in a material object 
— for example, in a building. Both are, indeed, called by the 
one name of quantity ^ but their respective characteristics differ 
very widely. The ideal quantity is universal, or applicable 
to all material objects ad infinitum. On the contraiy, the 
quantity which I perceive in the building is wholly deter- 
mined, is strictly proper to that building, cannot be taken 
away from it, nor applied to other objects, and is therefore 
the opposite of the ideal quantity, even as the particular is 
the opposite of the universal, the ideal of the real, each of 
which excludes the other. 

Although, therefore, the ideal quantity enables me to know 
the real or concrete quantity, these two modes of quantity 
are not precisely the same. Hence the Kantian supposition 
that in the perception of external beings we place in them 
the ideal or universal quality which is in our understanding, 
rests on a reasoning similar to that by which Condillac came 
to conclude that we refer and attribute to external bodies the 
sensation of colour which is only in ourselves. Whatever 
may be said about the soundness of the reasoning of Con- 
dillac, the Kantian deduction, applied to ideas instead of 
sensations, is seen to be erroneous so soon as we grasp the 
distinction between the universal conception and the particular 
attribute^ or the attribute particularised by the sensible deter- 
minations of the being perceived by us. 

The same kind of reasoning must be made in regard to 
the ideas of quality and of relation (of the idea of modality I 
shall speak later), as also in regard to the ideas subordinate 
to these, and in general to all ideas of which we make use for 
judging of a real thing by attributing to it the quality, &c., 
expressed by them. It is always necessary to draw a distinc- 
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tion between the idea and the particular and real quality 
recognised by us in the thing. The idea is the standard by 
which we form our judgment ; the particular quality recog- 
nised in the external thing is the result of the judgment — i.e. 
what we have come to know by means of it It is not true, 
therefore, that our understanding places its idea as such in the 
thing itself; the understanding simply makes use of that idea 
for cognising^ through perception, what there is in the thing 
whose sensible action we experience in us ; it places that real 
thing in the idea and thus renders it a true and complete 
object of cognition.* 

334. The truth of this distinction will appear still more 
manifest by considering what it is that we really do when we 
pronounce a judgment upon things — for example, when we 
say, ' This is a large building.* 

Let us analyse this proposition : there is nothing in it to 
indicate either that the building is created by us, or that it is 
we who place its size in it. Those words signify neither more 
nor less than an intellectual operation by which we recognise 
the size belonging to that building. 

By examining more closely this operation, we find that it 
presupposes in us the universal idea of size, which serves us 
as a means for recognising the size of the building. There- 
fore, the size taken in the first sense is not the size of the 
building. The first is ideal, and the second is real. The first 
is, as it were, an instrument by making use of which we know 
the second. The particular and real sizes are numberless; 
the ideal and universal size is one and immutable. 

This is what the common sense of mankind deposes. The 
entire human race, all philosophical schools not less than the 
multitudes generally, have ever distinguished between a quality 
considered as an idea^ and a quality considered as subsisting 
in a particular thing ; and they have acknowledged that the 

I Our communication with external known to us through concepts (ideas') ; 

realities is effected by means of sensa- (2) that these realities are different 

tions ; and of this fact Kant does not from our knowledge of them. Finding 

seem to have been aware. Hence he himself placed in this inability, he 

was unable to reconcile together these sacrificed the second truth to the first, 
two truths, (1) that sensible realities are 
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or those twelve categories to which Kant imagined he a 
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first can be present to our mind even when the second does 
not exist Now, since Kant, when conceding an a priori 
knowledge — that is, one characterised by necessity and univers- 
ality — started from the common sense of mankind, and said 
to Locke, ' This kind of knowledge cannot be denied, because 
all men admit it,' why, I would ask, did he not show a 
similar consideration for the deposition, also of common sense, 
r^arding the distinction of which I speak — namely, between 
the idea of a quality and the quality as participated by a real 
thing ? * If he undertook to give a theory with the object of 
explaining a fact certified unanimously by all men, was he 
not bound to bring into harmony with that theory all the 
other facts connected with the same subject, and equally 
attested by the same authority ? 

Lastly, if between my idea and the part corresponding to 
it in the building there were not a true difference, how could 
I distinguish them from one another ? Why have all men 
always distinguished them ? What is the foundation of this 
distinction ? Here, again, comes the ideological questioa 

ARTICLE XVI. 
Another error of the philosophy of Kant. 

335. Another error of Kant is this: He gratuitously 
supposes that as often as we intellectually perceive an ex- 
ternal thing, we are obliged distinctly to perceive its quantity^ 
quality and relation (324). This clearly shows that he did 
not sufficiently penetrate into the nature of that intellectual 
act by which we perceive things. 

In order that I may intellectually perceive a real thing, it 
is, indeed, necessary that I should affirm its existence ; but as 
to all the rest — for example, its quantity^ quality and relation — 
I need not make any pronouncement On all these points I 

* Reid will be apt to contradict my that even the difference of opinion con- 
statement as to this being the deposi- ceming what is, or is not, deposed by 
tion of common sense. I am quite the common sense, goes to prove that 
willing to leave the decision to the im- this authority is not always, as some 
partial judgment of the reader. This pretend, so self-evident as to secure the 
much, however, I may venture to say, assent of all individual men alike. 
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may very well suspend my judgment, and yet perceive the 
thing simply by saying to myself, ' It exists.* 

The judgment which I make when first perceiving a thing 
might be formulated thus : ' There is something which acts 
upon my senses.' 

Doubtless, I hereby implicitly admit that the thing must 
have all the conditions requisite for existence ; but, as just 
said, there is no necessity of my stopping to conceive those 
conditions explicitly. The aggregate of my sensations 
furnishes me with the means of determining the subject- 
matter of my judgment sufficiently to make me say, * It 
exists * — without my being obliged to think also of the par- 
ticular mode or determinations of this existence. Nay, I 
could even abstract in my mind from the particular sensations, 
in fact from all sensations whatever, as I actually do when 
thinking of a sensible object in general, or purely and sirhply 
of a being. 

The error, then, which I find here in Kant, lies in his 
having assumed that the four categories of quantity^ quality^ 
relation and modality^ are conditions of the intellectual per^ 
ception, or, as he says, of experience \ whereas they are only 
conditions of the existence of the external things. 

Certainly, no corporeal thing can exist without a certain 
quantity, some qualities and some relations ; but it does not 
follow that we cannot intellectually perceive or conceive that 
thing unless, tc^ether with its existence, we perceive or con- 
ceive each of these attributes also. On the contrary, there 
are in everything many qualities or properties which always 
remain hidden from us, or are only discovered in course of 
time and after long-continued examinations ; and yet, with- 
out thinking of those qualities or properties, we have been 
perfectly able to perceive the thing itself. 

In short, by examining what are the essentials of the act 
which we make when intellectually perceiving a corporeal 
thing we find that they are only two — namely, (i) that the 
thing should act on our senses ; (2) tliat our understanding 
should affirm, ix. judge, that it exists. 

The judgment affirmatory of the existence of the agent in 
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so far as it is the producer of our sensations, is precisely the 
act of intellectual perception. 

But, to say it again, the understanding does not require 
to pronounce so many several judgments on the quantity, 
qualities and relations of the thing, in order to perceive it, 
and still less in order to form a simple conception of it 
Therefore, it does not require to make use of the ideas of 
quantity^ quality and relation, although it must make use of 
the idea of existence. 

When, however, the understanding has perceived a thing 
presented to it by the senses, it can also examine it and by 
degrees discover its quantity, qualities and relations. And it 
is thus that our cc^nition grows more and more perfect It 
exists through the first judgment on the subsistence of 
things, and it increases through other more particular judg- 
ments brought to bear on what has already become an object 
of the understanding. 

336. The error of Kant to wliich I am here calling atten- 
tion was inevitable ; because it followed necessarily from the 
fundamental error of his theory as pointed out in the pre- 
ceding article. 

Not having observed that there were, in the external 
things themselves, real and particular qualities responding to 
the four ideas of quantity, quality, relation and modality, 
he imagined a quantity, quality, relation and modality ema- 
natirig from within our understanding and going to form part 
of those very things. Accordingly, the things were mere 
illusions, for we attributed to them that which belonged only 
to ourselves ; we took them to be objects of our understanding, 
whereas they were purely creations of our own. 

The above distinction once taken away, Kant could no 
longer distinguish the conditions of the existence of external 
things from the conditions of our perception and idecu of them. 

Hence, as I have said, in his philosophy the external 
things are not only cognised but also, in great part, created 
by us; and, as a result, the conditions necessary for their 
existence are identified with those necessary for their being 
intellectually perceived. 
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The truth, on the contrary, is, that by the act of perceiv- 
ing things we place nothing of our own in the^n ; we merely 
add to them that which renders them objects of our under- 
standing. Therefore, between a thing as existing in itself, and 
the same thing as made an object of our understanding, there 
is a marked difference. 

To conclude : there is a quantity and there are qualities 
existing as particular in things ; and there is a quantity and 
there are qualities existing as universal in our mind. The 
first are something real^ and must be found in the things, else 
these could not exist ; they are conditions of their real exist- 
ence. The second are something notional or ideal ; they are 
found in the mind, and constitute the.knowableness of the 
real qualities, the rules by which to judge of things after we 
have first perceived them ; but not the conditions necessary 
for that first perception. Nevertheless, the real and notional 
or ideal quantities and qualities are identical as to beings 
different as to the mode of being. 

ARTICLE XVII. 
An objection answered, 

337. What I have said on the manner in which the 
intellectual perception takes place may suggest an objection 
that I must now solve. And this will lead me to unfold 
still better the nature of intellectual perception, on the clear 
knowledge of which depends ultimately the whole question of 
the origin of ideas. 

The objection I speak of is not altogether new ; I hinted 
at it when examining the opinions of Aristotle upon this same 
question. 

I then observed that the intellectual perception of external 
and material things consists in a judgment by which we say 
to oyrselves, ' There exists a being corresponding to my sen- 
sations.' Now, some one might reply, • Either this judgment 
is pronounced by the understanding, or it is not If it is not 
pronounced, there is no intellectual perception as yet ; because 
the intellectual perception consists in this very judgment. If 
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it is pronounced, then we must perforce admit that the 
understanding perceives the sensations on which, or at least on 
occasion of which, that interior judgment is made. Now, if 
the understanding perceives the sensations, the judgment is 
not necessary for the perception, since the perception precedes 
the judgment' 

338. This objection arises simply from a little confusion 
in one's ideas on the faculties of the soul, as also from a want 
of distinction in the names which are commonly applied to 
these faculties by philosophers. It will, therefore, disappear 
if I can succeed in giving a clear description of the intellectual 
perception, and an exact enumeration of the faculties which 
concur in producing it 

Let us recall the definition we have given of the intellec- 
tual perception of bodies — namely, * It is a judgment whereby 
we affirm as subsistent something which acts on our senses.' 

By analysing this judgment we find that, in order that it 
may be formed — 

(i) The body to be perceived must act on our sensories 
so as to produce sensations in us, for this body is the thing 
which has to be judged existent 

(2) We must be possessed of the notion of existence^ which 
is the universal we apply to the body by saying * It exists,' 
and which does not come from the senses. 

(3) Lastly, we must make an interior operation wherein 
the sensible action experienced by us is considered on the 
side of the agent, and that agent is regarded as existing in 
itself, outside of us ; in other words, it is placed in the class 
of existent things. This operation closes the judgment, 
* That which acts on my senses exists.' 

Thus the judgment called * the intellectual perception of 
bodies* is the compound result of the exercise of three distinct 
faculties, namely — 

(i) The faculty of feeling the 'sensible' {subject). 

(2) The faculty possessed of the notion of existence, or the 
intuition of being in general {predicate). 

(3) The faculty which joins iht predicate to tiiQ subject, and 
so forms the judgment itself {copula). 
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By whatever names we may choose to designate these 
faculties, it is always necessary to keep them perfectly distinct 
one from the other. 

If we call the first corporeal sensitivity ^ the second intellect^ 
and the third reason or the faculty of judgment^ and never 
confound together these denominationsi then the following 
reflections will, I think, be found sufficient to solve the above 
objection completely. 

Sensitivity perceives the action of the external body in a 
purely sensitive and passive way (sensations) ; the intellect has 
the notion of existettce — a sine qua non, as we have seen, for 
making the judgment in discussion. Now, it is certain that 
so long as the sensations or the passion by which our 
sensitivity is aflected, and the existence contemplated by our 
intellect^ remain separate' from one another, no judgment takes 
place. The two elements of the judgment (subject and 
predicate) are, indeed, there; but the judgment itself does 
not exist until the synthesis or union is effected between 
them. Let us now see how this synthesis or union is brought 
about 

Sensitivity and Intellect are two faculties of one and the 
same perfectly simple subject (the rational soul). This subject 
unites in the simplicity of its intimate self the two elements 
supplied to it severally by those faculties. That self, that 
Ego, which feels affected in its sensitivity by an action 
coming from without, is the very same which has in its 
intellect the notion of existence (knows what existence is). 
This, however, would not be enough, for if these two things — 
ije. the external agent in so far as operating on sensitivity, 
and the existence contemplated by the intellect — might be 
found in a simple subject side by side without being united 
together, without this subject being made cognisant of their 
nexus. This simple subject, now possessed of these elements 
of the judgment — I mean, the 'sensible' {matter) and the 
• intellectual' (y&rw) — must also be endowed with an energy 
in virtue of which it can turn its attention to the 'sensible' by 
which it feels affected. Putting forth this enei^y, therefore, 
(i) the subject looks simultaneously at that which affects 
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its sensitivity, and at the existence shining to its intellect; 
(2) it compares the first with the second ; and (3) it perceives 
that the first has an existence which is only a particular 
realisation of the existence it previously conceived only in 
general or as possible to be realised. These three operations, 
which I here distinguish for the sake of greater clearness, 
but which a subject at once sentient and intelligent performs 
in its inmost self very rapidly (nay, instantaneously), con- 
stitute the third of the faculties above named — ^that is, the 
faculty of judgment, which is a function of the Reason. 

To come now to the objection proposed above, I say 
that, according to the denomination we have given to the 
said three faculties, the making of judgments does not belong 
to the intellect^ and therefore the intellect is not the faculty 
which perceives individual things. It simply supplies the 
Reason with the means p{ perception, or, what comes to the 
same, with the rule whereby to judge ; such means or rule 
being precisely that notional existence which serves as a 
predicate in the formation of the judgment Nevertheless, 
although the perception is not, properly speaking, the work 
of the intellect^ it is appropriately called intellectual^ be- 
cause the intellect furnishes to it the principal and formal 
part. 

339. From all that we have said thus far, it will not be 
difficult to make out a more explicit definition of intelhctual 
perception^ thus : * To perceive intellectually is to cognise a 
thing which acts sensibly on us, through seeing * that thing 
contained under the universal notion of existence.' 



' The metaphorical use of tenns that the same can be said of the word 

taken from the sense of sight, to signify seeing as applied to the mind. More- 

the operations of other senses, has given over, it may fairly be said that this 

rise to numberless ambiguities and word, from being metaphorical at first, 

errors, as I have often had occasion to has, through established usage, become 

remark. I do not think, however, proper. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 

Philosophical merit of Kant: he was fully sensible of the fact that to 

think is nothing but to judge. 

340. The principal merit of Kant seems to me to consist 
in this, that he grasped better than any other modem philo- 
5>opher the essential difference between the two operations of 
our soul— feeling and knowing} 

With this distinction clear in his mind, he was in a position 
accurately to analyse the second of these operations {i,e. 
knowing) ; which would never have been possible until one 
had isolated this operation entirely from every other that is 
akin or adhering to it 

As a result of such analysis, Kant found out a very 
important truth, which is, that all the operations of our under- 
standing ultimately resolve themselves into jndgfnefits. ' We 
can reduce,' he says, ' all acts of the understanding to judg- 
ments, so that the understafiding may be represented as the 
faculty of judging: * 

Be it, however, observed, that this applies only to the 
transient operations which our understanding makes after 
being constituted in esse, not to its primal intuition. 



ARTICLE XIX. 

Kant sail* very distinctly the nature of the difficulty to be overcome in 
accounting for the origin of human cognitions, 

341. Having, as we have said, seized upon the fact that 
every function of our understanding is ultimately reduced to 



* He knew that knewing differed 
crssentially Uom feeling, but he did n t 
reach so far as to seize upon the in- 
timate nature of the cog;nitive opera- 
tion. What he saw was, that to knoiu 
is something active, while to feei is 
something passive : 'All intuitions,* he 
says, * because sensuous, depend on 
alTections ; conceptions^ therefore, upon 
functions* {Critique of Pure Reasn, 
Transcendental I o^ic^ Analytic of 
Conceptions^ Ik>ok I. ch. i. sect. I). 



He called, not without impropriety, 
hy the name of intuition whatever is 
given us by sensitivity ; and this prac- 
tice, common among philosophers, of 
applying, in reference to the other 
senses, wonls which are proper to that 
of sight, has l)cen a prolific source of 
errors. 

• Critique of Pure Reason^ Tran- 
scendental A Hill] tic, Book I. ch. i. 
sect. I. 
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^ judgment^ Kant was able to see in a fuller and deeper way 
than any of his modem predecessors, where lay the difficulty 
of explaining the origin of human cognitions. 

He perceived at once that our understanding could not 
make ^ny judgment t,ys:<t'^\, on condition of its being possessed 
of ideas or, as he calls them, conceptions ; because a judgment 
is nothing but the placing of a particular under a universal 
Seeing this, he said to himself : ' I can very well understand 
how the senses can supply us with the representation * of a 
particular ; but I am wholly at a loss to comprehend whence 
we can obtain the conceptions — that is, the universals — ^which 
must stand as attribute and predicate to the being represented 
to us. The difficulty, therefore, can only consist in accounting 
for the existence of these conceptions, which must be supposed 
anterior to the sensations.' 

Hence he concluded that the first thing to be done was to 
analyse the function of judgment^ and to indicate all the con- 
ceptions of which it stood in need. And this he proposed to 
do in the part of his Critique entitled Transcendental Ana- 
lytic. He writes : — 

* Thought is cognition by means of conceptions. But con- 
ceptions, as predicates of possible judgments, relate to some 
representation of a yet undetermined object Thus the con- 
ception of body indicates something — for example, metal— 
which can be cognised by means of that conception. It is 
therefore a conception, for the reason alone that other repre- 
sentations are contained under it, by means of which it can 
relate to objects. It is therefore the predicate to a possible 
judgment — for example, "every metal is a body." All the 
functions of the understanding, therefore, can be discovered 
when we can completely exhibit the functions of unity in 
judgments.*' 

> In tnilh, the senses do not repre- * Critique of Pure Reason^ Tran- 

sent anything ; they only supply our scendcntcd Analytic^ Div. I. Book I. 
spirit with teims of sensation. ch. i. sect. I. 
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ARTICLE XX. 
DisiincHan between analytical and synthetical ju^ments, 

542. Kant, then, had known better than any other modern 
Dsopher, that every operation of the understanding, and 
efore intellectual perception, is a judgment. 
This luminous truth might have led him straight to a full 
vledge of the nature of intellectual perception, had he 
examined it carefully, and without that excessive fond- 
for regularity of form of which his system bears so 
rag an impress. Let us see, however, what line of thought 
pursued instead. 

Having firmly laid hold of the principle that *to think is 
%dge^ he took it as his fixed point of departure, and began 
nvestigating the nature of judgment. 
He thus found that all possible judgments are reducible 
ivo species. For our understanding operates in two ways 
y decomposing an idea into several parts {analysis)^ or by 
ing several parts into one idea {synthesis)} 
Some judgments, therefore, are analytical, and some syn- 
ical. 

The analytical judgments are those whereby we attribute 
I subject a predicate which is essentially inherent in, or 
ler makes an identical thing with it, as for instance, * The 
ngle is a figure of three sides.' This judgment simply sets 
h the meaning of the word triangle, by affirming that a 
ngle is neither more nor less than a figure made of three 

The synthetical judgments, on the contrary, are those in 
ch the predicate is not contained in the conception or idea 



Kant says that the distinction 
een syntA^ticat and analytical judg- 
s never occurred to any philosopher 
c him {Criiiqui of Pure Reason^ 
>duction, yi.). To me this seems 
>f the usual boasts of philosophers, 
of whom claims to have been the 
to discover the mpst important 
IS. Certain it is that the two ope- 



rations of our understanding here named 
by Kant {synthesis and analysis) were 
excellently described by Aristotle, and, 
after him, known more or less to all 
philosophers. And as regards synthe- 
tical a priori judgments, we find them 
clearly described in Plato's Phado, al- 
though Plato does not call them by that 
name. 
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of the subject, but is something added thereto. For example, 
if I say, ' This is a white man,' I add to the subject man a 
predicate {whiteness) which is not included in the concept of 
man as such, for there are also men who are black, or of some 
other colour. 

Kant took note of the difference in the property and office 
of these two kinds of judgments in the following words: *The 
former {Le, the analytical) may be called explicatory ; the latter 
(the synthetical), augtnentative judgments ; because the former 
add in the predicate nothing to the concept of the subject, but 
only analyse it into its constituent parts which were thought 
already in the subject, although in a confused manner ; the 
latter (ie, the synthetical) add to our concept of the subject a 
predicate which was not contained in it, and which no analysis 
could have ever discovered therein.* 



ARTICLE XXI. 
TTie general problem of philosophy as stated by Kant, 

343. Having thus distinguished between analytical and 
synthetical judgments, Kant proceeded to explain how these 
judgments can be formed by us, well knowing that if he could 
give this explanation, the problem of the formation of ideas 
and of every other intellectual function would be solved. 

He therefore began by observing that every analytical 
judgmatt presupposed a synthetical one ; for we cannot de- 
compose except what we have composed. Thus, when I 
make the analytical judgment above mentioned : * The triangle 
is a figure of three sides,' I must already know the meaning of 
the word triangle, else I could not define it as I do by this 
judgment. Now, to know the meaning of the word triangle^ 
I must (i) have in my mind the concept of triangle, and (2) 
know that to this concept or idea this name has been given. 

But how can I have the concept of triangle^ unless I have 

* Critique of Pure Reason, Intro- confounded with the raere sense-per- 

duct ion. iv. ception of a particular triangle in phy* 

■-' The concept of triangle in general, sical existence, 
of which we sj^eak here, must not be 
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already joined together in my mind the two concepts, o{ figure 
in general, and of three sides — that is, unless I have first said 
to myself, ' A figure of three sides is possible ' ? Now, to say 
this is nothing but to make a synthetical judgment, because 
in the concept of figure in general, the determination or predi- 
cate of three sides is not included ; for there are figures of 
various numbers of sides. Therefore, an analytical judgment 
must necessarily be preceded by a synthetical one. A concept 
(or idea) cannot be divided into its parts, if the mind has not 
previously seen those parts united in a whole : and this is to 
make a synthetical Judgment. 

On the other hand, supposing that, through synthetical 
judgments, I have already become possessed of concepts, it is 
no longer difficult to understand how these concepts can be 
decomposed into their several elements, and analytical judg-- 
fnents formed All that I require for this purpose is to fix 
my attention exclusively now on one of those elements, and 
then on another, according to the kind of analytical judgment 
I have occasion to make.^ 

Hence whatever difficulty there may be in explaining the 
operations of the human understanding, it can only consist in 
assigning an adequate cause to the synthetical judgments, 

344. Accordingly, Kant bestows great care on the exami- 
nation of these judgments ; and first of all he seeks to classify 
them. 

He thinks he has discovered that they are of two species — 
that is to say, some empiric^ or founded on sensible experience, 
and some a priori. 

The empiric are all synthetical.* 



* This is all that our reflection can 
extend ta Nevertheless when through 
analysis I distinguish the several ele- 
ments of a concept, I must also be able 
to conceive those elements with that 
existence and union which they have in 
themselves, and for this I require to 
make a synthesis. Therefore, analysis 
always presupixises synthesis. 

* Critique of Pure Reason^ Intro- 
duction, iv. Kant calls these empiric 
judgments synthetical^ l)ecause in them 
the predicates are supplied by sensible 

VOL. I. Z 



experience, and not contained in the 
concept of the thing itself. For instance, 
when I see a white horse, I predicate cf 
him whiteness— a quality which is n<>t 
included in the concept of horse^ but 
furnished to me by the sensation of sight. 
But if the predicate is in this case sup- 
plied to me by experience, how do I 
come to conceive the subject (horse)? 
Horse is an abstract concept, which I 
never could have unless I had seen real 
horses. But, on the other hmd, this 
concept, because abstract (universal), 
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In fact, sensible experience furnishes to us nothing but 
accidents, which are not necessarily contained in our first 
concepts of things. For instance, experience shows me that 
some men are white ; this predicate {white) was not included 
in my first concept of man, but I add it thereto from without, 
and thus make a syntketicaliwAgm^nt. 

Now, in the formation of this kind of judgments Kant 
does not find any difficulty, because, he says, we have in them 
the aid of experience, * which is already of itself a synthesis 
of intuitions.' * * But,' he continues, ' to synthetical judgments 
a priori, such aid is entirely wanting. If I go out of and 
beyond the conception A, in order to recognise another, B, as 
connected with it, what foundation have I to rest on, whereby 
to render the synthesis possible ? I have here no longer the 
advantage of looking out in the sphere of experience for what 
I want.'* 

Now, it \i'as at this point that Kant found the knot of the 
question which we are discussing. 

345. For the convenience of the reader I will, by 
recapitulating what I have said, describe the process of 
Kant*s reasoning. 

(1) The synthetical judgments are those through which 
we attribute to a subject a predicate not contained in the 
concept of the subject itself. 

(2) Supposing that we already possess the concept of 
the subject, the predicate which we wish to add to it can- 
not be drawn by us from that concept, because it is not 
contained therein. Consequently, it must be supplied to us 
from another source. 

QinDot be given rae by the senses. Here a true sense so long as this • sjmthesis of 

lies the true gist of the difficulty ; it does intuitions' is not credited with the power 

not lie in explaining how we obtain the of producing the universal idea of exist- 

predicates of subjects we have already ence. But without this idea it b im- 

comeived^ but in explaining how we possible for us to have a synthetical 

form the conoepts (ideas) of the subjects judgment capable of being anal}'sed— 

themselves. nay, to have any judgment at all. Kant, 

* Critiqtu of Pure Reason^ Intro- therefore, attributes to corporeal sensi- 

duction, iv. Leaving aside the impro- tivity more than an accurate examina- 

priety of the word intuition^ as applied ti<m of its capabilities will allow one to 

to signify indiscriminately all that our concede to it, showing thereby 1 he weak 

five senses furnish to usofthe real world, side of his Philosophy, and its sensistic 

I shall only observe that Kant ought not origin. 

to ha%e advanced a proposition like this * Critique of Pure RecLson, Intro- 

without proof. It may, however, have duct ion, iv. 
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(3) This soufce may be sensible experience. When, there- 
fore, the predicate is such that it can be given us by sensible 
experience, the possibility of our synthetical judgments 
goes without saying. These are the empirical synthetic 
judgments. 

(4) But in this species of judgments there are also certain 
predicates which cannot be given us by the senses. 

(5) Therefore, the real difficulty lies in showing whence 
attest predicates — neither drawn from experience, nor contained 
in our concept of the subject to which we attribute them — 
come to us. Without them the synthetical a priori judgments 
would be impossible. Therefore (concluded Kant), the 
universal problem of philosophy must be stated thus : 
' How are synthetical judgments a priori possible } * ' 

Everyone can see that in the series of the five pro- 
positions just enunciated the one which requires to be 
diligently verified and solidly established is the fourth — 
— namely, that which affirms the existence of a priori 
predicates not contained in the concept of the subject, or, 
which is the same thing, the existence of synthetical a priori 
judgments. 

Do we really make synthetical a /nV?ri judgments ? And 
if we do, are they of the kind indicated by Kant ? This is 
one of the questions on which the decision regarding the truth 
or falsehood of the whole Kantian system vitally depends. 
The thing cannot be granted without clear proof. It is well 
worth careful attention, since it is, so to speak, the imper- 
ceptible point whereon the Critical Philosophy asks permission 
to rest that lever which is to displace the entire structure of 
the universe. 

ARTICLE XXII. 

Is it true that we make synthetical a priori judgments t 

346. In support of his assertion that we make synthetical 
judgments a priori^ Kant has adduced examples ; * nor 

* Critique of Pure Reason, Inttoduction, vi. 

• Ibid, V. 

z 2 
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could he, in a question of fact such as this is, have taken any 
other course. 

I shall therefore examine all his cases of synthetical 
a /nVri judgments; and if I succeed in demonstrating that 
not one of them is what he represents it, the inference will be 
that synthetical ^j:/ri?ri judgments have no existence, or that 
he has wrongly classified them, or misunderstood their nature, 
and ^herefore that his system is built on a false basis. 

Be it distinctly remembered, then, that the judgments I 
hert impugn are those in which it is asserted that we attribute 
to a given subject a predicate which is neither contained in 
the concept already formed of that subject, nor supplied by 
sensible experience. 

In the first place, according to Kant, all judgments relat- 
ing to Pure Mathematics are synthetical a priori ; and, as an 
example, he quotes the proposition, ^j plus 5 is equal to 12/ 

But what proof does he give of the truth of this pro- 
position ? 

No other than the following : — The concept of number iz 
cannot be drawn from the sum of numbers 7 and 5 except by 
the aid of some external sign, for instance of our fingers; 
and this necessity of external signs in order to arrive at sums 
total is still more clearly seen by trying larger numbers.* 

Now, this reason concludes nothing to his purpose. The 
need we have of some external sigfn for seeing that 7 and 5 
make 12 does not prove that the concept of number 12 is 
not contained in these two numbers taken together ; nay, it 
proves the direct contrary ; for unless the former concept were 
contained in the latter, we could not deduce it even by the 
aid of external signs. Clearly, these signs make no addition 
whatever to the concept itself; they only help our mind to 
see the same thing under two different forms or expressions. 
For we must recollect that the form in which we express a 
concept is one thing, and the concept itself is another. In 
short, either the aid of the senses is necess ry for our con- 
ceiving separately each of the two numbers, 7 and 5, or there 
is no absolute necessity for such aid even for summing them 

* Critique of Pure Reason^ Introduction, v. 
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up together, and thus obtaining number 12. The concept 
of 12 units, therefore, is precisly the same as that of 7 units 
plus 5, only that it is differently worded, and is obtained by 
two different mental acts.* 

347. In the second place. Pure Geometry, says Kant, 
abounds in synthetical a priori judgments, and the example 
he gives of this is the proposition, 'A straight line is the 
shortest between two given points,' 

He pretends that in the concept or idea of straight line 
the quality of being shortest is not included, and that intuition 
(sensation) cannot, by itself alone, furnish this proposition.* 

But I cannot agree with him here. Whether intuition 
(sensation) be or be not needed by us for deducing the 
quality of shortness from that of straight line, it seems at all 
events quite evident that the second of these qualities 
necessarily involves the first. If you only know what 
straightness and wh^t curvedness is, you have all that is 
required for discovering, by examination, that a straight line 
must be the shortest possible as compared with any curve 
beginning and ending at the same points with it' 

348. In the third place, Kant asserts that even in Physical 
Science these are synthetical /i/^rr judgments ; and for an ex- 
ample he refers us to the proposition, ' In all changes of the 
material world, the quantity of matter remains unchanged.^ 



' It is true, however, that in nature 
there exists no such thing as a colUctum ; 
there are only individuals separate from 
one another. Hence the concept of 
any number whatever supposes some* 
thing beyond what is found in nature, 
or in our sensations ; because a number 
is always a coUectioHy and this shows 
that in all concepts of number there is 
an element supplied by the understand- 
ing — namely, tnat unity in virtue of 
which the separate individuals are seen 
as fonning a collection. It may justly 
be said, therefore, that in the concept 
of a number there is always a sort of 
synthetical a ^non judgment. But the 
error of Kant consists, as I have said, in 
placing this syntheticsd judgment in the 
summation of the two numbers 5 and 
7, instead of placing it in the concept 
of 5, 7, 12, and of every other number. 



* Kant's own words are these : * My 
conception of strmght contains no no- 
tion oi quantity^ but is merely qualiia' 
tive, Ine conception of the shortest 
is therefore only an addition, amd by no 
analysis can it be extracted from our 
conception of a straight line. Intuition 
(f ^. sensation) must therefore here lend 
its aid, by means of which, and thus 
only, synthesis is possible.' — Critique 
of Pure keasony Introduction^ v. 
[Translators.] 

* On the contraiy, is the concept 
of any kind of lime a synthetical a priori 
judgment can really be discovered ; for 
to have the concept of a line is to think 
a possible line, and possibility is not 
found in a phj^ical Hne, but ix a )>re- 
dicate supplied by the understanding. 

* Critique of Pure Reason^ Intro- 
duction, V. 
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But this is not an a priori proposition except in the 
hypothesis that by changes of the material world we under- 
stand ' changes of forms and of compounds/ as these changes 
really are. Now, if we understand the expression in this 
sense, the judgment here referred to is, evidently, not syn- 
thetical but analytical^ because the unchangeableness of the 
quantity of matter is necessarily involved in that kind of 
changes of which the proposition speaks. 

349. Lastly, he maintains that even Metaphysics— if, 
indeed, there be in his system such a science — 'consists 
merely of synthetical propositions a priori)^ and the example 
he makes most use of is the celebrated proposition, ' Every- 
thing that happens must have a cause.' ^ Now, I think that 
here also he is mistaken ; but as this proposition deserves 
every attention, I shall examine it by itself in the following 
article. 

ARTICLE XXIIL 

Is the proposition^ * Everything that happens must have a cause* a 
synthetical 2l \>xion judgnient in the Kantian sense t 

350. Kant will have it that ' The conception of a causeXv^ 
quite out of the conception of everything that Itappens^ and 
indicates something entirely different from and consequently 
not contained in it.' ' According to him, therefore, the pre- 
dicate (must have a cause)^ which in the judgment now under 
consideration we add to the subject {everything that happaii), 
is neither derived from sensible experience — because ex- 
perience does not show us causes^ but only successive fcuts— 
nor contained in the concept of the subject Whence he 
concludes that this is a synthetical /i/r/^ judgment 

Before accepting such a conclusion, I should like to sub- 
mit the judgment, ' Everything that happens must have a 
cause,' to a more patient analysis than our philosopher seems 
to have made of it 

I maintain that in the conception of everything that liappens 
the conception of cause is necessarily included ; for the two 

* Critique of Pure Reason^ Introduction, v. 
' Ibid.f Introduction, iv. 
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conceptions, o{ effect and of cause^ seem to me related together 
in such a manner that it is impossible for us to possess the 
first without implicitly possessing the second also. 

In truth, an effect means ' That which is produced by a 
cause ; ' and a cause means * That which produces an effect.' 
Consequently, neither of these things can be properly defined 
or conceived without the other being implied. 

By supposing, then, that I already know what effect is 
(the subject of the judgment) Kant stands pledged to the 
admission that I know, by implication, what cause is (the 
•predicate) ; and vice versd. 

Therefore, the judgment which the common sense of man- 
kind makes by saying, * Every effect must have a cause,' is 
not synthetical at all, since its predicate (cause) is, by the 
nature of the case, already contained in its subject (effect). 

But here I shall most probably be told that I am changing 
the question, forasmuch as the judgment proposed by Kant 
as synthetical a priori^ was not, * Every effect must have a 
cause,' but, 'Everything that happens must have a cause.' 
And, in fact, men do not generally speak of effect^ but of that 
which happens^ of events. 

I feel the force of the objection, and proceed to answer it. 

When anyone perceives that some new thing has taken 
place — for instance, when in autumn he notices a fine crop of 
fruit on the tree which he had seen quite bare in the previous 
winter — he may look at this new production in two ways : 
that is, either in its isolated entity and nothing more, or 
else as a thing which has begun to exist. In the first case, he 
certainly does not think of effect or of cause, since he con- 
siders that thing wholly apart from any relations it may have 
with any other thing. But in the second case he as certainly 
conceives, somehow or other, the thing as the effect of some 
cause. It is here only that he applies the general principle 
of causation, saying, 'This crop of fruit must have had a 
cause,' must have been produced by something; and he 
applies it precisely because he has now conceived the new 
fruit as an effect. Thus, the conception of effect (the subject 
of the judgment) never precedes, or is never independent of 
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that o{ cause (Xhe predicate of the judgment) ; but the moment 
that the first conception is formed, the second is implicitly 
contained in it 

The difficulty therefore does not, as allied by Kant 
consist in explaining how we form the idea of a predicate not 
contained in that of the subject ; but it consists in explaining 
how we form the idea of the subject itself, in which the idea 
of the predicate is included.^ 

In other words, the universal and necessary proposition, 
and therefore the a priori judgment, is no other than this, 
' Every effect must have a cause,' and this, for the reason I 
have given, is not a synthetical judgment a priori in the 
Kantian sense. 

351. Now, let us apply this a priori proposition. 

The application is made in the following manner : — 

(1) We perceive an event ; (2) we recognise that event as 
an effect ; (3) we conclude that it must have a cause^ for the 
reason that the idea of cause is necessarily called for by that 
of effect. 

Now, in which of these three steps does the difficulty 
requiring explanation lie ? 

Not in the first ; for our perception of the sensible event 
b adequately accounted for by the use of the senses. 

Not, as Kant pretends, in the third, that is, in finding 
whence we get the predicate of our judgment ; for, the sup- 
position being that we have already conceived the event as 
an effect^ we have thereby implicitly admitted a ccuise. There- 
fore, the whole difficulty lies in explaining how the second 
step is possible to us — />. how it comes to pass that we con- 
sider an event as an effect^ and thus find the subject of the 
judgment, * Every effect must have a cause,' applied to a par- 
ticular event 

Independently, however, of the explanation of this diffi- 
culty, we may admit as a fact that men ' conceive eveiy event 
as an effect' I do not for the present seek to explain it ; but 
the fact is indubitable. 

* Kant could have discovered a that hap|>ens must have a cause, 'but 
synthetical a priori judgment, not, in the intellectual conception of ' That 
indeed, in the pro|x)sition, * Everything which happens' (event). 
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Now, by means of this fact we are in a position to deter- 
mine what place among the philosophical propositions regard- 
ing causation is occupied by that Kantian one, ^ Everything 
that happens must have a cause.' 

This proposition, so enunciated, does not express an a 
priori judgment^ but the application of an a priori judgment ; 
and the application which is generally made of an a priori 
judgment is, not a principle, but a fact only. 

Here, then, is the order in which these diverse propositions 
r^arding causation stand. 

(i) Th^ a priori principle : * Every effect must have a cause.' 

(2) The general fact : * Every event is considered by men 
as an effect.' 

(3) The general application of the a priori principle: 

* Every event must have a cause.' 

What remains, therefore, to be explained, to say it once 
more, is the general fact^ ' How it comes to pass that men 
conceive every event, not in itself only, but also as being an 
ejffect;' for if this is explained, we shall also see why it is that 
men ascribe that event to a cause, 

352. Let us, then, briefly analyse this general proposition, 

* Every event is an effect' 

When a new event happens, something begins to exist 
which did not exist before. We conceive, therefore, two suc- 
cessive times : in the first of them the thing was not, and in 
the second the thing is.' 

Starting from this observation, I argue thus : — 
To conceive a thing as beginning to exist is to conceive a 
change from non-existence to existence. 

But to conceive this change is to conceive an operation. 
Now, the conception of an operation necessarily involves 
the conception of a something (a being) which does that ope- 
ration, and is, therefore, antecedent to it. 

But a something (a being) which operates in such a manner 
as to make a thing pass from non-existence to existence is 
precisely what is called a cause, 

* It b the unity of my intimate self neously and to compare together these 
that enables me to conceive simulta- two times. 
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Therefore, an event is conceived by us as an effect when 

we consider it as beginning to exist. 

To put the same thing in a different form : 

(i) The conception oi cause is comprised in the conception 

of something whence an operation proceeds. 

(2) The conception of operation is comprised in the con- 
ception of change, 

(3) The conception of change is comprised in the concep- 
tion of beginning to exist (passing from non-existence to ex- 
istence). 

The whole difficulty, therefore, is ultimately reduced to 
explaining the way in which we form the conception of begin- 
ning to existy or passing from non-existence to existence. The 
explanation once given, the other links of the chain, including 
the first (the conception of cause), come of themselves. 

How, then, do we conceive a thing as beginning to 
exist, or passing from non-^xistetice to existe^icei 

Assuming that we have the power of conceiving the 
existence of the things which fall under our senses, the con- 
ception in question no longer presents any difficulty. It is 
supplied to us by the senses through a judgment 

We see, we touch, in a word, we feel that which we 
did not and could not touch, see, or feel before ; and the 
comparison of the first of these times with the second gives 
us the very conception of which I speak. 

But, as I have said, this supposes that we are able to 
conceive the existettce of that thing (that event) ; for, if we 
had sensations only, and not the power of conceiving things 
as existing outside of {i.e, different from) ourselves, the 
intellectual conception of the passing from non-existence to 
existence would be impossible to us. 

We can see from all this that the only difficulty which 
remains to be vanquished in explaining the idea or con- 
ception of cause is expressed by the question, ' How do we 
perceive things as endowed with existence, as beings ? Whence 
have we the notion of existence or being ? ' Such in very deed 
is the ideological problem. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 
The ideoiogical problem was not properly stated by Kant. 

353. Kant stated the ideological problem thus: 'How 
are syntltetical judgments a priori possible ? ' (Art XXI.) 

Considering the sense he attached to the word synthetical 
(342), the said problem might just as well have been ex- 
pressed thus : ' How are those judgments possible in which we 
attribute to a subject a predicate which is neither given us 
by sensible experience nor contained in the concept of the 
subject itself?* 

From the problem being presented in this way it would 
seem that if the predicate in question could either be found 
in the concept of the subject or be obtained from sensible 
experience^ no difficulty would remain. 

But, in the first place, if the predicate could be found in 
the concept of the subject that concept would be supposed as 
already formed by us. 

The misfortune, however, is that the difficulty consists 
precisely in explaining how we can form the concept of the 
subject itself ; how we can think of things as existent ; how we 
can act so that they become, first, objects of our understanding, 
and then subjects of our judgments. 

If the concepts of things are supposed as already in our 
mind, what difficulty can there be in our analysing them, or 
connecting them together in any way we please.^ None 
whatever. The whole knot of the question, therefore, consists 
in giving a clear and satisfactory account of how the concepts 
of things are formed. They cannot be formed unless things 
be conceived as existent, which presupposes in us the notion 
of existence ; and this notion cannot come to us from mere 
sensations, because they are particular and the notion is 
universal, nor from the concepts themselves prior to our 
having them. 

354. In the second place, the Kantian problem, as we 
have expressed it, supposes that the difficulty would vanish 
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if the predicate in discussion could be found by means of 
sensible experience. 

Now, it is quite true that sensible experience can, in a 
certain way, furnish a predicate. Thus, when I judge that 
the wall before me is white, it is by the experience of my 
tiY^!& that I am induced to apply this predicate of whiteness. 
But before I can do this I must know, or have the concept of, 
the subject of my judgment (the wall) — %.e. I must have thought 
of it as a thing existent (a being) ; and so we are thrown 
back on the difficulty above mentioned, *• How is it possible 
for me to think of a beings to conceive a thing as existent?* 
The notion of existence is always indispensable in the case ; 
and that notion I cannot draw from the concept itself through 
abstraction, since I cannot abstract anything from a concept 
which I have not as yet 

To resume: even if a predicate could be found by means 
of sensible experience, or by analysing the concept of the 
subject, the difficulty to be surmounted in explaining the 
operations of our understanding would nevertheless continue 
in undiminished force. For there would always remain to be 
asked, * How came we to form the concept of the subject 
to which we apply that predicate ? * And the true answer to 
this one question would be the true solution of the difficulty. 
Kant, therefore, by making that difficulty to consist, instead, 
in pointing out whence we obtain the predicates to be applied 
to subjects already conceived by us, has completely misrepre- 
sented the nature of the ideological problem. 

ARTICLE XXV. 
TTu nature of the ideologiral problem is still more dearly set forth. 

355. The problem, then, of which we are treating can be 
reduced to the question, * How are those objects of thought 
produced which we subsequently take for the subject-matter 
of our judgments ? ' or, more briefly, * How do we form the 
concepts of things ? ' 

Let us analyse it under this new form, even as we have 
done under others. 
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To form the concept of a thing we must make a judgment 
wherein we consider that thing not as a modification of our- 
selves, but objectively, or in itself — in other words, as belong- 
ing to the universal class designated by the term existence or 
being. 

Now, since in every judgment, when completed, there 
must be a predicate and a subject, it remains to be seen, in 
the first place^ what, in the judgment just named, is the 
predicate^ and what the subject \ and in the second place, 
whence the predicate and the subject are respectively derived. 

The predicate^ here, is nothing but existence \ for to per- 
ceive a thing objectively is nothing but to perceive it in 
itself, or in the existence belonging to it according to its 
nature. The subject^ on the contrary, is that which has fallen 
under our senses, has acted upon- them. 

Such being the case^ let us consider that the subject^ 
anteriorly to the judgment in question, is not as yet any- 
thing intellectually perceived by us ; because the act of 
intellectual perception consists in that very judgment The 
subject^ therefore, if we wish so to call it anteriorly to the 
judgment, is the thing purely in so far as sensitively appre- 
hended, and of which, therefore, we have, not the concept^ but 
the sense-perception only. It is the term of an act of sense, 
and nothing more. 

We must be vtxy careful to note well this distinction, 
based on fact — namely, that in our judgments there are 
subjects of which, antecedently to the judgments themselves, 
we had not the concept^ but only the sense-perception ; for in 
this observation, simple as it may appear, lies the golden key 
of all the philosophy of the human spirit. 

Should we desire to formulate these judgments — the first 
which our understanding makes — we should have to say : 

* That which I feel exists.' That of which I have sense- 
perception I perceive intellectually through joining with it 
the predicate of existence. We take, therefore, as the subject 
of this judgment, what remains after taking away from the 
formula the word exists. And what is this remainder.^ 

* That which I feel '— />. which affects my senses without my 
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knowing as yet that it is a thing existent in itself, or belong- 
ing to the immense class denominated from existence. 

This analysis of the first judgments we make in the form- 
ing of concepts, this purely mental separation of the predicate 
{existence) from the subject {that which I feet)^ will, as I have 
said, unlock to us the secret of the operations of our in- 
telligent spirit. 

By means of such analysis, we come to find, (i) a subject 
(if it is right so to term it while in that separated state), 
given purely by the senses, and of which we have not as yet 
any intellectual concept ; and (2) a predicate — the idea of 
existence or being in general — which cannot by any possi- 
bility come from the senses, nor, consequently, be in any way 
accounted for by those philosophers who pretend to derive all 
human knowledge from the senses alone. 

The ideological problem, therefore, is this : * Explain how 
it is possible for us to make those first judgments by which 
we intellectually perceive the things which act on our senses, 
and thus form concepts or ideas of them.* 

ARTICLE XXVI. 

Are the first judgments^ through which we farm the concepts of things^ 

synthetical in the Kantian sense f 

356. The first judgments whereby we intellectually per- 
ceive things, and thus form concepts or ideas of them, are the 
result of a synthesis between the predicate not furnished by 
the senses [existence in general) and the subject given by the 
senses (terms of sense-perception). 

Under one aspect, therefore, these primitive judgments are 
synthetical^ and it is on them that the possibility of the ana- 
lytical ones depends ; for in the latter we simply decompose 
the concepts, or ideas which we have formed by means of the 
said synthesis. 

It is not, however, in this legitimate sense that Kant uses 
the word synthetical ; and I must therefore, before proceeding 
further, point out the germ of the error which lies concealed 
under the ambiguous meaning of this word* 
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Syntlusis means union ; hence to say * Synthetical judg- 
ments ' is equivalent to saying, * Judgments wherein we unite 
to a subject something which is not contained in the subject 
itself/ ' 

But the words union and to unite^ being metaphorical, or 
at least apt to raise up before one's mind the image of phy- 
steal unions^ it is necessary first of all to explain in what 
sense these unions may be applicable to express the union of 
sense-perceptions with concepts or ideas through purely 
spiritual operations. 

By saying, 'I unite a predicate with a subject/ I may 
understand that I place this predicate in the subject as a dia- 
mond is placed in a ring, or as a beam is placed in a building 
in course of construction, and which is not in the ring or in 
the building except because it is placed there ; and it is in 
this sense that Kant understands it. 

Kant supposes also, as we have seen, that in certain 
judgments the predicate which we place in and consider as 
an int^rating portion of the subject, neither emanates 
from the concept of the subject^ nor is given us by sensible 
experience. 

Hence he concludes that in this class of judgments it is our 
own spirit that, by an energy intrinsic to it, sends forth from 
within itself into the subject the predicate which is not 
therein contained ; so that the subject is in part created by 
ourselves. And if we regard that predicate as a necessary 
and essential element of the subject itself, that is merely an 
illusion, a deception, but an illusion and deception which we 
cannot possibly help, because it is imposed on us by the 
very constitution of our nature.* 

Now, all this reasoning would be unimpeachable were it 



• I do not say in the concept of the 
subject^ but I say in the subject itself \ 
lest anyone should think that we can 
hare the concept of the subject before 
having made that judgment by which 
wc intellectually perceive, and thus 
fonn the concept of it. 

* How humiliating to man is a doc> 
trine which would fain make him believe 
that he is always necessarily and essen- 



tially deceived, not by his fellow- 
creatures, but by his very nature, and 
by the Author of this nature, if, indeed, 
the existence of a Creator be compatible 
with such a system I Here is philo- 
sophy proclaiming humility with a ven- 
geance I Debasing, not man only, but 
with man human nature, and therefore 
God Himself! 
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not for the damaging fact that it is based on tviro propositions 
as gratuitous as they are false. 

The first of them is, that the predicate which we attribute 
to a subject is found neither in sensible experience nor in 
the concept of the subject itself. The truth, on the contrary, 
is, that whenever the predicate is not furnished to us by 
sensible experience, or by a reasoning based on that expe- 
rience, it is invariably found in the concept of the subject 
itself. 

The second false supposition is, that when we make a 
synthetical judgment, we unite the predicate to the subject in 
such a manner that it forms an integrating part of that 
subject^ whereas it forms only an int^rating part of the owi- 
cept of the subject. 

357. Since, then, the word synthesis^ as applied to a judg- 
ment, cannot be taken in the material sense which Kant 
ascribes to it, let us see what sense it has when used in 
reference to spiritual operations. This will serve to explain 
more clearly how the intellectual perception takes place in us, 
on the accurate description and analysis of which the whole 
issue of these inquiries depends. 

We have intellectual perception of a body when we attri- 
bute existence to it, or, to say better, conceive it in se, in its 
own existence, and not in the relation it has with ourselves. 

Now, this perception consists of three elements — 

1st element: all that our senses supply to us of that body 
(the term of sense-perception) ; 

2nd elfii^ent : existence in general (the idea) ; 

3rd eMneuti that particular and real existence which we 
find in that body, and therefore attribute to it by a judgment 

Existence considered in general may be called the predic- 
able, and the particular and real existence may be called the 
attribute. 

Now, as I have already noted (332-333), Kant con- 
founded the predicable with the attribute already predicated 
and affirmed — the ideal existence (and, generally, the ideal 
quality) which can be predicated of many things, with the 
particular and real existence (or other qualities) which we 
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attribute to the corporeal thing acting on our senses. Thus 
he took the two modes of existence (objective and subjective) 
for one and the same mode.' He did not perceive that the 
particular and real existence is proper to one being only, and 
cannot be applied to any others, whereas ideal existence, 
before being applied, is universal or applicable to all think- 
able beings ad infinitum. Nor, again, did he perceive that 
the real existence is as manifold as there are particular 
beings existent, for which reason it cannot, with strict pro- 
priety, be called purely and simply existence {existentia\ but 
should be called being {etts) ; while, on the contrary, the 
ideal is one and immutable, and the only one to which the 
name of existence properly belongs. 

358. But here some one may say : Either the particular 
existence of the being of which we have perception is also 
perceived, or it is not If it is not perceived, then we 
cannot speak of it ; and if it is perceived, then we have two 
ideas— that of existence in general (the predicable), and that 
of the particular existence (the attribute). 

This objection has already been answered (324-326). 
Nevertheless, it is so important to master well its solution 
that I deem it advisable to give the same answer again in 
another form. This will, I hope, serve to facilitate the know- 
ledge of the true nature of the act called intellectual per- 
ception. 

Let us begin by fixing with precision the meaning of our 
words ; this done, the difficulty will soon disappear. 

The word existence^ taken without any adjuncts, indicates 
only an idea. A particular being {ctis) is not said to have 
existence for us, until the concept of it has been formed in 
our mind. Hence, prior to our conceiving a corporeal being, 
this being exists, but we have not any knowledge thereof, and 
consequently no word by which to express it. 

When this corporeal being acts on our sense — supposing 
tliat our intellectual faculty does not operate at all, and that 

• To distinguish ideal existence tomed to call the latter by the name of 
{exisience-tdea) from particular and real subsistence, 
existence {existence-/ Am^)^ I am accus- 

VOL. I. A A 
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we have sensations only — the same corporeal being, through 
acting on our sensitivity, would begin to have a relation with 
us. We, on being thus affected by it, might perhaps utter a 
cry, which would not, however, be a word^ expressive at once 
of our affection and its cause. It would not be the sign of a 
judgmmt ; nor indicate a being as it is in itself. It would 
simply be an instinctive effect of the modification or feeling 
caused in us by that agent So far, then, there would be no 
intellectual perception of a being. 

The only example that I could adduce of this would be 
the inarticulate cries uttered by animals, or those interjections 
of pleasure or of pain which, without designating thought, as 
words do, are nevertheless instinctively produced by the feel- 
ings experienced by the animal. All the articulate sounds 
which I could quote — as, for instance, the words being, body, 
soul, &c — express concepts already formed in the mind, and 
are quite another thing. In the state of which I speak, there- 
fore, we should not have perceived the existettce of the being : 
we should only have felt the passion which the being has 
produced in us by its action. 

But let us now assume that our faculty of judgment (the 
reason) is also set in motion, and that the agent of which 
till now we had only a passive sense-perception, is known by 
us in itself, or made an object of intellectual perception. 
I ask, what is it that takes place within us in this new opera- 
tion ? 

Simply an interior comparison between the particular 
passion received by our senses, or, to speak more accurately, 
the term of that passion — the thing felt — and the idea of 
existence. Through this comparison we find that the thing 
felt and the existence of an agent different from ourselves 
are intimately related, and so we say to ourselves, * That of 
which I feel the action in me exists' (in a given degree and 
mode determined for me by the nature of that action). 
Thus the judgment perceptive of that corporeal being is 
closed. Through this judgment we consider that being as 
belonging to the immense class of existent things, and there- 
fore see it under a universal aspect, as existing in itself, inde- 
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pendently of us, of our passion, and of all other beings what- 
soever. 

From this analysis we can see that the intellectual per- 
ception is nothing but ' the vision of the relation between a 
thing felt (term of sense-perception) and notional or ideal 
existence.' 

I now come to the solution of the objection proposed 
above. 

The Intellect^ defined as the faculty of the intuition of 
existence or being in general, is limited to this intuition, has 
no idea save this most universal one. 

The Reason, defined as the faculty which applies the uni- 
versal idea to the 'sensibles' outside of us, is nothing but the 
power we have of seeing the relation between what is sup- 
plied to us by the senses, and the existence of which the in- 
tellect has intuition. 

Hence in each intellectual perception of a corporeal being 
there are necessarily three elements — 

1. A universal seen by the intellect (ideal existence) ; 

2. The effect produced by the particular being acting on 
the sense ; 

3. The vision of the relation between the said agent and 
the universal idea (act of reason^ perception). 

Failing any one of these three elements, the intellectual 
perception, and therefore the concept or idea, of a corporeal 
being would be impossible to us.' 

Given, then, that our senses have been affected by the 
action of a particular body, or, speaking improperly, of ' the 
particular existence' of that body, we should not, by this 
alone, have the concept or idea, but only the sense-percep- 
tion of it A particular being, or (improperly) a particular 
existence, is not, therefore, knowable through itself — />. is 
not an idea ; it is merely a sensible element, though neces- 
sary for the concrete idea or intellectual perception, which, as 

' Those also who take away the ideal that our spirit cognises particular beings 

element, and leave nothing but the real, by an immediate perception, with this 

make the intellectual perception impos- difference, however, that, for Reid, the 

sible. Reid excluded the ideal element ; beings so perceived were real objects^ 

Kant, on the contrary, admitted it, but while Kant considered them to be, in 

denied the real. Both agreed in saying part, concepts, 

A A 2 
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I have said, is simply * the vision of the relation between a 
particular thing acting on the senses, or (improperly) the 
particular existence of that thing, and the universal called 
existence. 

The outcome of all this is — 

(i) That there are not two ideas of existence, the one 
particular and the other universal, but there is one only — that 
of existence in general. 

(2) That there are many perceptions and concepts of 
existent beings, and they consist, to say it once more, in the 
vision of the relation between the particulars affecting our 
senses and the idea of existence. 

359. Our difficulty being thus cleared up by a more 
detailed analysis of the way in which things come to be 
understood by us, it will be easy to see in what sense the 
name of synthesis or union can be l^itimately applied to an 
act which is wholly spiritual — I mean, the act by which we 
cognise or intellectually conceive a corporeal being. 

This act consists in our * seeing the relation between the 
particular agent as perceived by the senses, and the universal 
idea of existence.' 

Therefore, we do not by it place this idea in the particular 
being as though the idea became a component part thereof; 
no, we simply conceive (in virtue of the unity of our intimate 
self) the relation which that being has with the existence 
of which we have the notion or idea. 

Evidently, to perceive a relation is not to confound or 
mix up into one thing the two terms of that relation. This 
would be a material union, similar to that of two liquids 
poured into the same vessel, or of two eatables made up into, 
one dish. In the vision of a relation, on the contrary, the two 
terms are kept distinct ; their union consists simply in this, 
that the intelligent spirit, by looking simultaneously at both 
and comparing one with the other, finds them related together, 
and affirms accordingly. That relation is a purely mental 
entity, which causes no disturbance or alteration in the terms 
themselves. It only serves as a light to direct our intellectual 
act ; or rather, the seeing of it constitutes the act itself— />. 
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the intellectual perception, which is at once a cognition and a 
concept. 

In this sense alone do I call synthetical and a priori those 
primitive judgments through which our intellectual percep- 
tions of corporeal things are formed ; because in them a 
spiritual union is effected between that which is given by the 
senses and becomes the subject of the judgment, and that 
which is no part of the subject in so far as given by the senses, 
but is found only in the intellect, and goes under the name 
oi predicate. 

360. Be it carefully noted that, while I say that this 
predicate does not exist in the subject in so far as given 
by the senses (the term of sense-perception), I do not 
say, like Kant, that it does not exist in the concept of the 
subject. 

In that concept the predicate does undoubtedly exist ; 
for what is the concept already formed of the subject of the 
judgment but the sensible element {matter) with the intel- 
ligible predicate (form) already applied to it } 

It is therefore one thing to say, * The predicate does not 
exist in the co7icept of the subject,' and quite another thing to 
say, * The predicate does not exist in the subject^ The first is 
the expression of Kant, and in it lie the ambiguity and 
the error ; the second is the expression which alone I accept 
and endorse as correct 

In short, the subjects of our judgments may be considered 
either in so far as given by the senses and nothing more, or 
they may be considered as already conceived by the under- 
standing. In this latter case, our judgment includes also 
the concept of its subject \ but it does not in the first case. 
Then, the subject exists only in a certain way — that is, poten- 
tially. It is not yet the subject, and therefore is not yet 
conceived by us, but it will be as soon as the predicate is 
applied to it — i.e, as soon as the judgment is made. 

Now, it is from thcs^ primitive judgfnefits "whAch consti- 
tute our intellectual perceptions of real beings, that we, 
later on, abstract the concepts or determinate ideas of those 
beings. 
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For instance, if I say, * This man is wise,* my judgment 
presupposes in me the concept of the subject (this man), and is 
not, therefore, a primitive judgment. But if I say, 'That 
which I at this moment feel acting on my senses exists,' 
then ' that which I at this moment feel acting on my senses' 
is, indeed, the subject of a judgment already formed ; but it is 
so, not because of what it has by itself alone as a mere 
datum of the senses, but only because I have ended the 
proposition by the word ' exists.' Till that moment I had 
no concept of it, for it was only then that my intellectual per- 
ception of it began. 

In conclusion : the judgments by which we form the 
concepts or ideas of things are primitive — that is, the first 
that we make upon these things ; they are synthetical, because 
we add to the subject something which is not in it, or, to speak 
more accurately, we view that subject in relation with an idea 
(a universal) ; and they may also justly be called a priori^ 
because, although we cannot make them without receiving 
their matter from the senses, their form is to be found only 
in our intellect : and in these synthetical a priori judgments 
lies the Ideological problem, the great question of the Primum 
Philosophicum, 

ARTICLE XXVII. 

T?ie Kantian solution of the ideological problem, 

361. Perhaps all the errors of philosophers owe their origin 
to a wrong way of stating the question. To me it seems 
easier to solve a question than to present it well, since a 
question cannot be properly presented unless it be intimately 
understood, and it cannot be intimately understood unless it 
has been first solved in one's own mind. 

As we have seen, Kant stated the ideological problem 
thus: 'How are synthetical a priori judgments possible?' 
meaning by ' synthetical a priori ' a species of judgments in 
which the predicate is neither contained in the concept of the 
subject, nor derived from sensible experience, but is placed in 
the subject by our own selves. 
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His mistake lay in assuming the existence of these 
judgments ; and having once laid down this wrong founda- 
tion, he could only build upon it the Critical System of 
Philosophy, by a process of reasoning which may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

Since there are synthetical a priori judgments — that is, 
judgments in which the predicate is not derived from sensible 
experience, nor contained in the concept of the subject — we 
must needs admit that we draw this predicate from within 
ourselves. 

There is therefore in the depth of our spirit a portentous 
energy whence, on occasion of our being affected by sensations, 
emanate the predicates determinative of the various species 
of things. 

These predicates, not being supplied to us by experience, 
but existing in us apriori^ must necessarily be possessed of the 
two characteristics essential to a priori knowledge — namely, 
necessity and universality. Necessity^ because without them 
we could not have intellectual perception of any being; 
universality^ because all beings which we intellectually per- 
ceive must necessarily appear to us possessed of these 
predicates. 

If, then, real beings cannot be perceived by us otherwise 
than as possessed of the predicates referred to, it follows that 
such predicates must appear to us as integrating and essential 
parts of the beings themselves. It is therefore by a display 
of the energy intrinsic to our spirit that the beings we perceive 
are, in part, constructed and formed. Our spirit transfuses 
from within itself into them what is needed for their subsistence. 
They are not, therefore, in themselves, what they appear to be. 
In them the spirit sees only its own work, or rather its own 
self. 

These principles once granted, in what was Ideology to 
occupy itself } Chiefly in two things. 

(i) In seeking and enumerating all those necessary and 
universal predicates apart from which the beings perceived by 
us would have no existence : for, on the one hand, owing to 
their necessity and universality, those predicates cannot come 
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from experience, which is only contingent and limited,^ and 
are therefore a priori ; and, on the other hand, not being 
contained in the concept of the subject,' they must belong to 
synthetical judgments. 

(2) In describing the manner in which our spirit applies 
and transfuses such predicates into the beings perceived, and 
hence constructs to itself the objects of its cognitions. 

The first of these two investigations is called by Kant 
Analytic of Conceptions ; the second. Analytic of Judgffwits\ 
and both, taken together, form the analytical part of his 
Transcendental Logic. 

362. Now, with regard to the first point, Kant thinks he 
has succeeded in proving that the conceptions (or predicates) 
he was in quest of, and to which he preserves the Aristotelian 
appellation of Categories^ are twelve in number. Our under- 
standing, therefore, on occasion of the sensations, emits these 
twelve predicates or categories from within itself in such a 
manner that they form part of the external objects. Thus 
the objects perceived by us are composed of two elements — 
i,e, (i) pure conceptions) (2) sensations, or, as he calls them, 
empirical intuitions^ clothed in the forms of space and time. 

As regards the second point, or the 'manner in which 
these two elements come to be joined together, so as to result 
in one and the same being,' he explains it by having recourse 
to a third element, intermediate between the categories (wholly 
pure), and the sensations (wholly empirical), and the effect of 
which element is to enable the understanding to see the latter 



* This reasoning of Kant is not 
correct. Not all that is found in 
necessary and universal cognitions is a 
priori ; the only thing a priori is the 
necessity and universal it y of such cogni- 
tions. 

* Here Kant falls into a contradic- 
tion, lie maintains that these predi- 
cates enter as a component part into the 
object perceived by us. But how does 
he describe the object in so far as per- 
ceived by us ? He describes it as result- 
ing from two elements — that is, (i) the 
intellectual concepts ; (2) the empirical 
intuitions (sensations). His words are : 
■Without intuition the whole of our 



cognition is without objects, and is 
therefore quite void.' {Transcendental 
Logict Introduction, iv.) Now, the 
concepts of which he speaks are pure 
conceptions : in a word, they are the 
predicates of the synthetical a priori 
judgments. But if they are such, how 
can he afterwards affirm that the pre- 
dicates of the synthetical a priori judg- 
ments are not contained in the concept 
of the object perceived ? Can we have 
this concept without there being in 
those judgments the pure conceptions, 
which, according to him, are the con- 
ditions of experience and of the forma- 
tion of our every concept ? 
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in the former. This intermediate element is timey and it 
unites itself to the categories as well as to the sensations. 

* Time/ he says, * unites itself alike to the pure conceptions 
of the intellect {categories), and to the empirical intuitions 
(sensations). By uniting itself to the former, it produces a 
kind of conceptions which, although pure, come nearer to the 
sensible things than the simply intellectual only* {Analytic of 
Principles, ch. i.). To this intermediate class of conceptions 
he gives the name of Schemata. 

Thus, in the application of the purely intellectual to the 
sensible part of our cognitions, he distinguishes these three 
several steps : — 

(i) Our understanding supplies from itself the categories^ 
or predicates, which are wholly universal. 

(2) By considering these categories as united with time 
(which is the form of the internal sense, or that by which the 
action of this sense is conditioned), we obtain the schemata 
which, in substance, are predicates less universal than the 
categories. 

(3) By uniting these sche^nata with the sensations, we 
produce the real beings cognised by us — i,e, the external world. 

Such is the solution which Kant gives of the fundamental 
problem of Ideology and of Philosophy in general, in con- 
formity with the manner in which he had stated that problem 
— namely, * How are synthetical a /r/<?r/ judgments possible ?* 
or, in other words, * How do we construct for ourselves the 
objects of our thoughts ?* 

ARTICLE XXVIII. 
Kant did not understand the nature of intillectual perception, 

363. From what we have said of the manner in which 
Kant proposed the above problem, and of the solution which 
he accordingly gave of it, we may easily see how inaccurate 
and materialistic was his view of intellectual perception. 

In fact, intellectual perception, according to the analysis 
we have made of it (357, 358), consists simply in •the vision 
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of the relation between the idea of existence, and the tenn of 
a sense-perception.' 

In this operation we do not mix up or confound the idea 
with the thing sensitively perceived ; nay, we keep it entirely 
distinct therefrom. All that we do is, to descry the relation 
between the idea and that thing ; and, as we shall see better 
elsewhere, it is by this relation that we are made to cognise, 
sensible beings. 

Kant, on the contrary, supposed that the universal ideas 
(cat^ories) and the things sensitively perceived are mixed up 
together in such a way as actually to result in the external object 
of our thought This error he owed to his not distinguishing 
between \he predicate and the attribute (3 30-332) — 1>. between 
that which really exists as particular in the being cognised,* 
and that which exists as universal in the mind, and therefore 
differs from the particular even as a type differs from its 
realisations. For example, quantity considered in general— 
t>'pical quantity — is, most certainly, not the same as the par- 
ticular quantity found in an individual real being ; although 
the two quantities have a singular relation of identity, the 
effect of which is, that the second can be, and is, cognised 
only through the first *How this relation of identity — 
between the particular found in the being we cognise, and 
the universal seen by the mind — is possible/ was the problem 
that Kant ought to have proposed to himself, but tlie true 
nature of which he did not understand. 

ARTICLE XXIX. 

In what he admits as innate in the human understandings Kant errs 

at once by defect and by excess. 

364. Kant's theory is nothing but a development of the 
theory of Reid.^ 

* That which is particular in a being mind has in it no pure ideas, but only 

is not knowable, except by means of a perceptions of biiftf^^ so that our mind 

universal present to our mind. The perceives the beings themselves by an 

particular is not by itself an idea ; it is immediate act, had already been ad- 

simply the term of a judgment which vanced by Arnauld in his lx)ok, Des 

conjoins it with an idea. vraies et fausses idces. But in this an- 

^ The view held by Reid, that our tagonist of Malebranche the affinity 
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According to Kant our spirit has in it nothing innate in the 
sense that the innate precedes sensible experience, but this 
spirit, when the matter of its cognitions is given it by the 
senses, is bound to receive that matter according to certain 
laws, and therefore to vest it with certain forms. The matter 
supplied by the senses, and the yj^rwj which the spirit adds to 
it, are the two component parts of external objects. 

These forms, in respect of the understanding, consist of 
the twelve categories or pure conceptions mentioned above. 
They are predicates which our spirit necessarily and univers- 
ally conjoins with the data of experience. 

As a fitting illustration of the way in which the human 
spirit operates, Kant proposes to his readers the simile of the 
prism which we adduced when speaking of Aristotle (256, 257). 
Even as the light is refracted by the form of the prism into 
seven different colours, so the sensations, being acted upon 
by the forms of our spirit, assume all those forms, and are 
changed into external beings, which afterwards seem to us 
different from and wholly independent of ourselves. 

This manner of considering the human spirit, on the one 
hand, allows too little of the innate, as we saw when dis- 
coursing on Reid ; but, on the other hand, it credits the same 
spirit with an energy creative of the external world — subject, 
however, to laws of so dismal a nature that, while continually 
producing from within itself the universe, it is at the same 
time inexorably necessitated to involve itself in a profound, 
horrible illusion, whence it cannot escape except by means of 
a fresh illusion, also necessary, also fatal — Le. the Practical 
Philosophy} 



existing; txrtween the system which abo- 
lishes ideas, and that of Kant, is perhaps 
seen even belter than in Reid. For 
Amauld, besides maintaining that there 
are no ideas intermediate between us 
and external l)eings, but that we per- 
ceive the beings themselves immedi- 
ately, says also that these our perceptions 
are of their nature representative, and 
are, moreover, modalities of the soul 
itself. — Hut if such is the case, then the 
soul has in itself the modes (the forms) 
of all beings. Everyone can see how 



near this comes to the Critical Phi- 
losophy. 

' If this ultimate result of Kant's 
philosophy be taken together with the 
systems on which I have commente<l in 
my * Essay on Hope* {Opuscoli Filo- 
soficiy vol. ii.), as well as in 'Short 
Exj>osition of the Philosophy of M. 
Gioja' {ibid,\ and in which a state of 
continual illusion is made the basis of 
human happiness, we shall see how very 
deserving of serious reflection is the 
history of human wisdom. 



i 
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ARTICLE XXX. 
Conclusion, 

365. Although the system of Kant is only a development 
of that of Reid, I have placed Reid in the number of those 



Man starts with an overweening con- 
fidence in his own powers, promising to 
himself the discovery of truth. There 
shall be no one truth, however recon- 
dite, but must reveal itself to his in- 
vestigations. Meanwhile the passions 
murmur, dreading lest they may be for- 
bidden the sweet intoxication of the 
senses. Man reassures them; he pro- 
mises that the truth which is sure to 
come to light will sanction all sensible 
enjoyments. In making this promise, 
man trusts to a result of which, as yet, 
he knows nothing, but which he keeps 
constantly in view, as the one goal to 
which all his researches must be directed. 
Truth, however, is not found to bend 
to the interested views of such a philo- 
sophy, and philosophy, therefore, grows 
indignant. Having tried every means 
to persuade truth into subserviency to 
its purpose; having lavished on it ca- 
resses and flattery ; having threatened to 
denounce it as inhuman and barbarous 
if it refuses to be reconciled with the im- 
pulses and instincts of a corrupt nature — 
of a nature not only too degenerate, but 
also too proud to acknowledge degene- 
racy ; and having found all this to be in 
vain, what does philosophy do at last ? 
She pauses in order to take counsel. 
She retraces her steps ; she returns to 
her starting-point. Chagrined at not 
having been able to subjugate truth, or 
to corrupt it, or to find a system which 
would be at once true and indulgent, 
even to the length of substituting sen- 
suousness for righteousness, she retracts. 
She no longer vaunts her ability to 
arrive with certainty at the conquest of 
truth. She says that her former pre- 
tensions in this respect were a blunder 
— the result of inexperience. But now 
that, fortunately for herself, her eyes 
have been opened, she will be wiser, 
and therefore more cautious. With cha- 
racteristic modesty, she protests that 
henceforth acquiescence in doubt will be 



all that men can reasonably expect her 
to teach them. Thus does she hope to 
tranquillise the passions which had 
frowned upon her former undertaking. 
And it must be confessed that on tl^ 
new road— the sceptical road — she is 
more successful. Instead of toiling la- 
boriously in constructing, she has only 
to clear the ground of all that may ever 
hindei' man in the indulgence of his in- 
satiable desires, and she succeeds only 
too well For in proportion as scepti- 
cism takes a firmer hold of men's minds, 
even so increases that spirit of unbridled 
licence where human concupiscence runs 
riot. Essentially hesitating and unquiet, 
like concupiscence, this philosophy tends 
to nothing so much as to the fiill attain- 
ment of her perfection ; and this consists 
in the passage from the theory of douH 
to that of Uiusion. In illusion there is 
none of the uncertainty which invariably 
attaches itself to doubt. Henceforth, 
then, it is no longer truth, no longer even 
doubt, but it is Ulusicn that says, man is 
at liberty to gratify himself to his heart's 
content. Such must be the true end of 
this human and all -genial philosophy; 
and such, we are told, is process. 
Nevertheless, illusion does not yet satisfy 
man entirely. Being essentially made 
for truth y man cannot seek to deceive 
himself without feeling inwardly re- 
buked. Therefore, philosophy shall 
progress still further, so that this un- 
easiness also may be removed. Illusum^ 
she says, need not cause alarm to any- 
one ; for that it is none of man's own 
handiwork, but a noble and a happy 
and an essmtial eflect and property of 
his very nature. Luckily for itself, this 
nature is so constituted as necessarily to 
place its bliss in a universal and abso- 
lute illusion. Why show trouble about 
such an unattainable thing as objective 
truth ? Why stop to ask whether this 
or that be true or not ? Illusion —behold 
the one lofty object of man's intclli- 
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philosophers who credited the human spirit with too little of 
the innate, and Kant in the number of those who erred by the 
opposite extreme. 

The reason of this is that, as a matter of fact, Reid 
never suspected that his solitary admission of an instinct 
which, on occasion of the sensations blindly impels us to 
affirm the existence (5f external bodies, would lead to such 
consequences as Kant subsequently drew from it. He did not 
perceive that, this instinct being once conceded, it would be 
impossible to stop there. Those consequences were ^ logical 
necessity of such a premise ; and Kant was just the sort of 
man to dare that necessity unflinchingly. I say to dare 
that necessity unflinchingly^ for he must indeed be a daring 
man who could openly undertake to declare that, in the eyes 
of reason, the very nature of things stands convicted of a lie ! 



gence ! Be it so, O human philosophy ! 
We now know you fiilly. You are 
always proposing to yourself the great 
problem, • How man may, by his own 
self, secure happiness on this earth;' 
and this is how you solve it. You 
demand of us to declare that human 
nature, the nature of everything that 
exists, is — a lie; and, for this reason. 



impossible to exist. Yes, one must 
come to absolute annihilation before 
man's temerity can succeed in fully 
satisfying, apart from God, the essential 
wants of his nature. It is a melancholy, 
an absurd, a mad solution ; but before 
it can take effect in mankind, you will 
be compelled to recant and change your 
colours. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

HOW PHILOSOPHY MAY BE SAID TO HAVE PROGRESSED 
BY MEANS OF PLATO, LEIBNITZ. AND KANT; AND 
WHAT IT STILL REQUIRES IN ORDER TO BE PERFECT. 

ARTICLE I. 
Recapitulation of the three systems. 

366. Plato, better than all other philosophers, and next 
to him Leibnitz and Kant, saw, in some part, the difficulty 
which is found in explaining the great fact of ideas. 

As regards philosophers of less note, who did not see 
this difficulty at all, and of whom I have spoken in the 
preceding Section, whatever be their merits in regard to 
other branches of philosophy, they cannot claim a place 
among those who attempted and helped forward the solution 
of so important and capital a problem. But in the history of 
this solution the three just named, who devoted all the might 
of their genius to the noble task of promoting its discovery, 
will ever hold a conspicuous place. 

It may also be said that this question, in passing success- 
ively from one of them to the other, made some progress. I 
will explain how. 

We have seen that whoever seeks to account for the facts 
of experience must not assume more than is necessary for 
that purpose, and therefore, when two or more suppositions 
present themselves to the mind as equally fit to afford the 
explanation, that which is the least and simplest ought to be 
regarded as most likely to be the true one (26-28). 

Now, all the three philosophers above mentioned, in order 
to explain the fact of the origin of ideas, agreed in admitting 
something innate in our soul ; and so far they were right ; 
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but at the same time they committed the error of making that 
innate element greater than was demanded by the nature of 
the case. 

Nevertheless, the two last — I mean Leibnitz and Kant — 
had this merit, that each narrowed somewhat the limits of the 
superfluous part inherited from his predecessor. This was a 
distinct gain to philosophy, inasmuch as it brought this science 
nearer to the golden standard of truth. Everything, in fact, 
seemed to mark a continuous advance towards perfection, 
which I have no doubt would have been reached at last if a 
combination of extraneous adverse circumstances had not 
arisen to blight these hopes, and to hurry philosophy on to 
suicide. 

Leibnitz admitted less of the innate than Plato, for, whilst 
Plato held that from the very beginning of our existence all 
our ideas are in us, complete in themselves, though in a state 
of oblivion, Leibnitz would have nothing but traces of ideas, 
exceedingly slight, yet endowed with the power of working 
themselves out into more and more distinctness according to 
a certain fixed law of harmony (293, 294). 

I have already observed that these Leibnitzian traces of 
ideas do not present any clear meaning, and that all that can 
be admitted concerning the different states in which ideas are 
in our mind, is the distinction of non-reflex and reflex ideas 
(288, 292). I here of course leave aside the question as to 
the various degrees of intuitive force \ for this belongs to the 
thinking subject rather than to the object of his intuition — to 
what he sees in an idea. 

Leibnitz, then, by the fact of imagining those little and 
insensible perceptions, and thus admitting less of the innate 
than Plato (as also than Des Cartes), showed plainly enough 
that he felt the necessity of eliminating what was excessive in 
the theory of the Athenian philosopher. One cannot, how- 
ever, help regretting that he did not hit upon a better way of 
decomposing our ideas and descrying in them the part which 
was innate, than to represent them as, so to speak, ensconced, 
without light or meaning, in the depth of our soul. 

Kant came next, and was more fortunate. He turned to 
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account a distinction which, though most ancient, had been 
neglected by modern philosophers — I mean the distinction 
between tht formal dSid the materia/ psirt of our ideas. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of this distinction, 
he limited the innate element exclusively to the formal part 
of our cognitions, leaving to sensible experience the duty of 
furnishing their material part (324-326). The thought was 
excellent, and, when considered in relation to the spirit of 
the Platonic philosophy, seems to be the key for penetrating 
into the inner meaning of Plato, who perhaps did not himself 
know how to express it distinctly and in precise and 
thoroughly consistent terms.* 

By placing the element congenite with the human spirit in 
the pure forms of cognition only, Kant was, clearly, reducing 
that element to narrower limits than had ever been done by 
those who had preceded him in comprehending the necessity 
of assuming as much of it as would be requisite for giving a 
full and satisfactory account of the fact of ideas and cogni- 
tions.' 



^ In some places Kant assumes the 
tone of an interpreter of Plato — for 
instance, where he treats of his three 
ideas or conceptions of the reason, and, 
with reference to the understanding of 
the Platonic philosophy, makes the 
following observation : * I shall con- 
tent myself with remarking that it is 
nothing unusual in common conversa- 
tion, as well as in written works, by 
comparing the thoughts which an 
author has delivered upon a subject, to 
understand him better than he under- 
stood himself, inasmuch as he may not 
have sufficiently determined his con- 
ceptions, and thus have sometimes 
spoken, nay, even thought in opposi- 
tion to his own opinions.' — Critique of 
Pure Reasofty Logic^ TransceHdcntal 
Dialectics y book i. sec. I. 

* The system of innate forms 
(waiving here the historical question as 
to how Kant understood them, and 
concerning which I have already ex- 
pressed my opinion in the chapter 
where I examined his doctrine) may be 
considered in two ways- first, in the 
sense in which Plato or Des Cartes 
believed ideas to be innate. According 



to this, the forms would be as it were 
so many distinct universal and abstract 
ideas which we carry within us as j^ 
initiOy and to which the name of forms 
is given to signify the use we make of 
them for cognising real things ; se- 
condly, in the sense that there is in 
our soul a radical virtue of such a 
nature that on occasion of conceiving 
the beings which act on our senses, 
the soul emits from within itself the 
forms which had no existence before, 
and joins them with the matter fur- 
nished by sensible experience. Thus 
our cognitions, and with them the 
world itself, would spring into exist- 
ence merely through the energy of onr 
spirit, or rather would be created by 
it. Now, all I wish to note here is, 
that by viewing the forms in this 
second way we should be admitting 
more of the innate than by viewing 
them in the first, and therefore that the 
superfluity by which the system of 
innate forms is vitiated would be pro- 
portionately greater. 

As to this second way of interpreting 
the system of innate forms, 1 cannot 
refrain from quoting some remarks of 
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367. The innate forms assumed by Kant were seventeen 
— two for the sense (internal and external), twelve for the 
understanding which he called pure conceptions or categories, 
and three for the reason to which he gave the name of ideas. 

This number of forms, however, was by far too great. 
The formal element of the human intelligence is much more 
simple. Our philosopher did not examine cognitions closely 
enough to draw the exact line between that which in them is 
pure form and that which belongs only to their matter. 

The analysis I have endeavoured to make of these 
Kantian forms satisfies me that they are not the formal 
elements of human knowledge, any more than the four 
elements of Empedocles are the simple substances composing 
all the various bodies of the universe. But whereas chemical 
science, in its advance towards perfection, has resolved the 
elements of the ancients — water, earth, fire and air-- into a 
larger number of principles, metaphysical science, more fortu- 
nate, has been able to reverse the process, and to demonstrate 
that the formal elements of human knowledge are ultimately 
reducible even to one only — the form at once of the intelli- 
gence and of cognition.* 



Antonio Genovesi in a letter to Conti. 
From them we shall see that the system 
of Kant had in substance been thought 
of and Feiiited in Italy even before 
being imported into it from Germany. 
Genovesi says, ' I willingly concede that 
this production of the forms of things 
merely possible can be effected by the 
nature of our soul alone ; but no man 
wiU ever be able to understand how 
the mind, without having any know- 
ledge of existent things, or finding any 
trace of them in itself, or receiving 
such trace from external causes, can 
produce to itself images or forms 
corresponding to those things. No, 
this quite surpasses my powers of com- 
prehension. A force like this would 
be greater than creative force, since, 
after all, a creator produces only what 
he understands ; but this force would 
produce forms of things which it does 
not understand— of things not merely 
as possible, but as existent. Say what 
you will, to me it seems like the case 
of a painter who should pretend to have 



made likenesses of objects of which 
he never had any conception. Nay, 
more : such a theory would plunge us 
into the darkest scepticism imaginable 
about the existence of corporeal things, 
would involve a complete denial of the 
evidence of our senses, a betrayal of 
the clear testimony of our conscious- 
ness.' 

' To say that the human under- 
standing and human knowledge have 
many forms seems to be nothing less 
than an absurdity, a contradiction in 
terms. In fact, if it is true that by 
the word understanding I indicate a 
determinate thing, and do not utter 
an uncertain sound with no definite 
meaning, and that by the word know- 
ledge I express something with an 
essence exclusively its own, so that it 
can be distinguished from everything 
else, it must also be true that our 
understanding and our knowledge have 
one form only ; for it is precisely this 
one form that causes them to be what 
they are. The form of a thing is that 
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Therefore Kant also did admit too much of the innate 
But I must examine a little more at length how this happened, 
that I may prepare the way for the following section, in 
which, having concluded what I had to say on the utterances 
of others, I shall try to fulfil the last part of the promise 
made at the beginning of this work (40), by stating clearly 
that theory on the origin of ideas which seems to me the 
true one. 

ARTICLE II. 

How the Kantian forms are vitiated by excess^ and how they are all 

reducible to one only form, 

368. Kant describes and expounds his farms with the 
most perfect regularity. As I have said, he assigns one to 
the external sense, another to the internal ; to the under- 
standing he gives four, but each subdivided into three ; and, 
lastly, he bestows three on the reason, neither more nor less. 

But this very regularity which the Kantian philosophy 
presents in all its parts, so that it seems to have been 
drawn out square and plummet in hand, ought to put 
cautious readers on the alert, and cause them to inquire all 
the more diligently whether an order so symmetrical and 
so restricted be in accordance with nature ; for we see that, 
in her other works, nature is wont to act with simplicity, and 
to display her fecundity on much more liberal and grand a 
scale than the puny and presumptuous human imagination 
would fain prescribe. 

369. I do not pretend here to enter into a minute ex- 
amination of the forms of Kant. He promised to deduce 
his categories rigorously from the forms of our judgments 
(which is always an excellent thought), but then, instead of 



which determines its essence^ makes it 
what it is. As, then, a thing cannot 
have more essences than one, so it can- 
not have more forms than one. To 
assert the contrary would be the same 
as to maintain that one can be many, 
that a thing can be itself and not itself. 
Therefore those which Kant has 
called by the name oi forms must be 
something subordinate to the first and 



true form of the uneUtstanding as well 
as of knowledge. ITiey will ht partial 
and derived forms, but not the one 
we are seeking, which constitutes the 
nature of our intelligence, and which, 
being pure form^ cannot be multiplied 
except by becoming united with some- 
thing extraneous and belonging to the 
real world. 
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doing so, he presented his * Table of Categories ' ready 
formed, with no other voucher for its accuracy than his 
ipse dixit. In no place that I can remember did he under- 
take to show that the analysis of the forms of our judgments 
gives as a result his twelve categories, and these adjusted 
with such nice precision as to make three exactly for each of 
the four fundamental forms. Having, therefore, failed to 
justify his symmetrical derivation of the categories, he left us 
in the same doubt for which he justly found fault with 
Aristotle,'* namely, as to whether these categories have 
been logically deduced and properly enumerated or not, or 
whether they give a true and complete classification of the 
human knowable, so that there cannot be a single item of it 
which does not necessarily fall under one or otlier of them. 
This Kantian partition, therefore, of our most universal ideas 
is quite as arbitrary as those of the ancients, and consequently 
the making of a minute criticism of it would be a task no 
less tedious than inopportune. 

370. What we can see at a glance is, that Kant sometimes 
confounds the outer garb, as it were, which our ideas receive 
from the various aspects under which the mind considers 
them, and from the words in which they are expressed, with 
the ideas themselves ; and thus one and the same idea, 
merely because worded in a different way, is treated by him 
as though it were another ; which helps to secure the 
symmetrical regularity of his division. For example, under 
the fundamental category of quality he invents the sub- 
division of infinite judgments, which, however, do not differ 
from either the affirmative or the negative judgments, except 
in the verbal form.* 



' In his Transcendental Analytic^ 
book i. ch. I) Kant speaks of the 
thread of guidance for the discovery of 
atl the pure conceptions of the under- 
standing, and places it in the nature 
oi judgment \ but then he entirely for- 
gets to deduce these conceptions from 
our judgments, but exhibits them in a 
table without more ado ; nor does he 
condescend to show us how it is that 
ihey must l»e twelve, and such piecisoly 



as he says, and in that order in which 
he is pleased to arrange them. 

* As an instance of infinite ;ud:f- 
nunts Kant adduces the propositioi), 
*The soul is not mortal,* and ctmtimds 
that this judgment differs in its foim 
from this other, *The soul is immortal.' 
Now if by form we understand the 
mere material wording. I agree with 
him ; but in themselves ihe two ex- 
pressions immoital and not fiiortui are 
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371. In like manner he seems to ignore the existence of 
ideas which are determinative of distinct species of know- 
ledge, and can therefore be made into new categories, simply 
from fear lest the number he has fixed upon should be 
augmented, and the symmetry he is so fond of suffer in 
consequence. Thus continuous quantity and intensive quantity 
ought, by right, to be subdivisions of the fundamental 
category of quantity \ but he only places under it discrete 
quantity^ because this gives him the opportunity of making 
out the three nicely-defined classes of unity^ plurality, and 
totality, 

372. Sometimes he strives to secure the predetermined 
symmetry by doing violence to certain ideas, that he may 
reduce them to some of those which have had the honour 
of being elevated to the rank of a category — for example, 
when he pretends to reduce truth to plurality, and goodness to 
totality \ as if the abstract idea of the plural number could 
contain the notion of truths and the abstract idea of the 
wliole could contain the notion of goodness ! * 



perfectly synonymous, and therefore 
do not differ as to that intrinsic or 
conceptual form of which we here 
speak. Indeed, the forms arising from 
the use of words are numberless ; but 
their difference is only apparent, since 
they are the identical conceptions 
though clothed in different language. 
In the above example the denied 
attribute of mortal has but one op- 
posite, i.e. immortal, and the case is 
simple. Not so, however, when the 
opposites are many, as, for instance, 
in the matter of colours. If I say * This 
body is not green,* 1 do not by any 
means imply that it is, therefore, red. 
This, then, is a complex casfe, involving 
double sets of judgments. First set, 
« It is not green,* and its contrary, * It 
is green ; * second set, * It is red,* and 
its contrary, *It is not red,' etc. By 
reducing, therefore, the complex to 
simple judgments, we find that there 
can be no judgments except affirmative 
and negative ; and this whether the 
affirmation or the negation be made 
with probability or with certainty. 
Consequently the infinite judgments 
of Kant are only a mixture of those 



two forms of judgments, and do not 
exhibit any new or original form. 

* Transcendetttal Analytic, book i. 
ch. i. sect. iii. § 8. Hear how Kant at- 
tempts to make us believe that the saying 
of the Schoolmen, quodlibet ens estunum 
verum et bonum, is already contained 
in his categories of unity ^ plurality^ and 
totality. He says, * These pretended 
transcendental predicates are in fact 
nothing else than logical requisites and 
criteria of all cognition of objects, and 
they employ as the basis for this cogni- 
tion the categories of quantity, namely, 
unity, plurality, and totality. But these, 
which must be taken as material condi- 
tions, that is, as belonging to the possi- 
bility of things themselves, they (the 
Schoolmen) employed merely in a for- 
mal signification, as belonging to the 
logical requisites of all cognition, and 
yet most imguardedly changed these 
criteria into properties of objects, as 
things in themselves.* 

In this passage we may notice how 
Kant himself admits that his categories 
are not pure forms, but have some- 
thing material attached to them. 

The reason why he failed in properly 
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373. Again, in those which he calls ideas of reason, and 
which are his forms of the Absolute, he confounds that which 
is truly absolute^ as God, with that which is so only relatively, 
as the human soul and the universe ; so that all ideas of the 
Absolute must ultimately be reduced to a thing one and 
indivisible, namely, to the Being of beingSy to God. 

Thus the three Kantian ideas or forms of the Reason are 
in reality one and the same. 

374. But the idea itself of God, considered zsform of the 
reason, in the way that Kant represents it, remains equivocal. 

For either God is taken for a subsistent being or He is taken 
only for a pure idea of our mind which, in order to its own 
satisfaction, conceives as possible, and also as necessary, a 
sort of hypothesis of the first cause. 

Now this first cause, admitted merely as a vague and 
abstract hypothesis which our mind feels to be necessary for 
its own satisfaction, is not, certainly, what mankind generally 
understand by the term God, Therefore Kant, by speaking 
of God as he does in his Critique of Pure Reason — i,e, in a 
sense different from the universally received one — plays the 
part of a trickster. He abuses a name held sacred by the 



dividing the formal from the nuUericU 
part of thought was because he regarded 
the objects of thought (considered in 
general) as things purely subjecth'ty and 
therefore as modes of our own si)irit, 
which saw in them nothmg more than 
emanations of itself. With such a view 
io his mind he very naturally exchanged 
the modes of thought into forms of 
thought ; in the same way that Leibnitz 
had been deceived, when having made 
the knowledge both of universals and 
of real things to emanate from the 
depth of our spirit, he mixed up and 
confounded the world of abstractions 
with that of realities (296-299). Only 
that Kant committed a much greater 
error, inasmuch as he confused the 
objects of thought with its forms, and 
maintained that not merely our know- 
ledge (to which Leibnitz had restricted 
his statement), but also the world itself, 
at least in great part, issued forth from 
within ourselves. 

For the rest, how flimsy is the 



reasoning with which he tries to prove 
that the conception oi plurality con- 
tains the conception of truth ! This is, 
he says, because * the more true deduc- 
tions we have of a given conception, 
the more criteria we have of its objec- 
tive truth' {Transcendental Analytic^ 
book i. ch. i. sect, iii.) ; as if the signs 
by which truth becomes known were 
the same as truth, or as \{ pluraHty 
could not be found just as well in a 
number oi false deductions. Plurality , 
abstractedly considered, is like a con- 
tainer with nothing in it ; whereas truth 
determines and fixes a quality of the 
thing contained in plurality — for ex- 
ample, among many false judgments, 
the om which is true. Again, what an 
unnatural stretch of logic that is by 
which he attempts to reduce goodness 
to totality! Who ever heard that 
because I have the whole of a thing, 
therefore that thing must be good? 
But even if this were the case, the two 
ideas of totality and goodness would 
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human race to deceive his readers and to screen himself from 
being branded with the opprobrious title of AtheisL* 

In truth, if God were taken for a real Being, He could not 
in this present life be a natural form of our intelligence with- 
out being at the same time the direct and immediate subject- 
matter of our thought But He is no such thing ; for in this 
life we can only think of Him indirectly, that is to say, 
by arguing from similitudes drawn from the finite things 
of which we have experience. The form of our intelligence 
is ideal being, a rule which enables us to arrive, by means 
of judgments, at the cognition of real beings. Therefore it 
must be something applicable alike to all the objects of our 
cognition, and cannot be any one of them. 

This being premised, let us see what there is precisely of 
universal and formal in the idea of a first cause, the Kantian 
idea of God. 

By analysing this idea we find that it is composed of two 
more elementary ideas, namely (i) the idea of cause in 
general, and (2) the idea of the canse of all causes^ or the 
cause of all that exists (the universe). 

Now the * cause of all that exists * is not arrived at by 
our mind except by applying the idea of canse in general to 
this universe. 

The idea of canse in general is expressed in the principle : 
'Every thing that happens (every event) must have an 
adequate cause.' 

The application of this principle to the whole collection 
of events, to all things that happen (the universe), imports 
the proposition, * The whole aggr^ate of the finite (the 
universe) must have an adequate cause.' 

Now it is obvious that this proposition, being but a 
consequence of the principle, that is to say, being contained 
in the principle as in its germ, presents no new idea, 
specifically different from the idea of 'cause in general' 

always differ as mental conceptions mind of a most perfect Being ; an ideal, 

{enfia rationis)^ and the one should an exemplar from which, however, it is 

never be confounded with the other. impossible to infer the existence of a 

' In the Pure Kenson of Kant God real God. 
is taken only as a type exi>ting in our 
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Therefore the idea of a * first cause ' cannot be an original 
form of the human intelligence different from that of * cause 
in general.' 

But the idea of * cause in general ' has already been 
classed by Kant among the twelve categories. 

Therefore none of Kant's ideas of reason can be truly 
called a form of our intelligence. He has confounded in 
these ideas the material vfith. the /orma/ pa,rt of thought. 

375. Let us now examine the twelve categories, called by 
our philosopher forms of the understandings as also his two 
forms of the internal and external sense ; and let us see 
whether, as he asserts, they are all truly primitive and 
original forms of our intelligence. 

I have to observe, in the first place, that the twelve 
Kantian categories cannot all claim an equal rank, in the 
sense of being each independent of the others, and having a 
character so exclusively proper as not to admit of being 
reduced to and placed the one under the other, as minor 
classes under greater ones. 

Let us take the form of modality — subdivided by Kant into 
the three categories oi possibility, existence, and necessity — and 
compare it with the three other forms of quantity, quality, 
and relation. 

No one will deny that I can very well think of a being, 
either possible or really existent, without being obliged to 
know precisely the quantity of beingness there is in it, or 
what quality, or what relations it has. 

In this case, to use the phraseolc^jy of Kant, my under- 
standing is conditioned by the law which binds it to think 
of that being either as possible or as really existing, or as 
necessary : * but it is by no means obliged, in addition to this, 
to clothe the same being with the forms of quantity, quality ^ 
and relation. 

Since, therefore, a bond fide intellectual act can take place 

* The possible is always necessary^ tingent, {b) necessary. But this would 

and therefore this threefold division is have entailed the sacrifice of the 

faulty. The exact division would be rpixoroula with which Kant seemed 

( I ) the possible^ (2) the subsistent, bent on embelli.shing his system, 
the latter being subdivided into {a) ecu- 
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quite irrespectively of the three forms just named, who docs 
not see that they are not the primitive and original forms wc 
are in search of? For be it understood that by primitive and 
original 2S^ meant those forms in virtue of which, and not 
otherwise, the understanding is understanding, and apart 
from which, therefore, this faculty cannot perform any of the 
operations proper to its nature. In short, a primitive and 
original form constitutes the proximate, essential, necessary 
term of every intellectual act. 

Clearly, then, the form of modality is so far independent 
of those of quantity^ qualityy or relation that we are able to 
perform genuine intellectual acts by means of it alone, 
without having any need of them. 

On the other hand, it would be impossible for us to think 
of the quantity y qualityy or relations of a being, unless we had 
already thought of that being either as possible or as really 
existent. 

Therefore all these three forms depend on and occupy a 
place inferior to that of modality y so that they are not think- 
able by us except through and subsequently to it 

Thus we may safely conclude that the three first Kantian 
forms of quantity, quality, and relation cannot be considered 
as original and essential forms of^fhe human intelligence, 
since its existence and proper operation are conceivable 
wholly apart from them. 

376. The same may be seen also for another reason. I 
ask, Is it really necessary that every being should have a 
determinate qua?itity and quality ? 

To affirm this positively, as Kant does, is, to say the least, 
to make the Critical Reason speak with a boldness and 
temerity more than dogmatical, and to credit it with the 
power of deciding a question which it is impossible to decide 
d priori. 

If Kant had said, * To declare that every possible being 
must have a determinate quantity and quality transcends the 
capabilities of our reason — because in order to do this we 
should have to examine all the beings that are possible, and 
furthermore to penetrate with our investigation into the 
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nature of the Infinite Being, of whom, however, we have not 
a positive and adequate idea ' — he would at least have shown 
some philosophical modesty, real or certainly apparent. His 
language would have been consistent with his principles ; for 
he never seems more delighted than when he can seize an 
opportunity of criticising reason and inveighing against all 
those whom he contemptuously nicknames dogmatic pkiloso- 
phers^ because they honestly avow their belief in such a thing 
as true objective certainty. But by himself speaking in such 
a peremptory tone on the matter we are discussing, by 
absolutely laying down the law that quantity and quality 
must be primitive and essential forms of the human under- 
standing, so that it cannot think of anything without them, he 
has given a manifest proof of rashness of judgment, and has 
incautiously laid bare the hollowness of those pretensions to 
humility and moderation which the Critical Philosophy is 
never tired of proclaiming. 

In conclusion, if among the Kantian forms any can be 
found worthy of being called original in the sense that it is 
the informing principle of the understanding itself as well 
as of all cognitions proceeding from it — that form can be 
sought only in modality. 

Let us see therefore whether modality contains anything 
to our purpose. 

377. I shall begin by remarking that when I think or 
judge that something really exists, I do not thereby neces- 
sarily add any perfection to my idea of that thing. 

Indeed, I may have an idea as perfect and determinate 
as can be desired, without the thing which corresponds to it 
existing in reality. 

This shows that the judgment affirmatory of the real 
existence of the thing of which I have the idea is an act 
essentially different from that by which my understanding 
has and contemplates the idea itself. My idea, as idea^ 
receives no improvement whatever, no new notional element 
from that judgment. 

Consequently the real and external existence which is the 
term of my judgment cannot be an original form of my 
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understanding ; because in my understanding there b no- 
thing but the idea of the thing ; and, as just said, this idea 
remains always perfectly the same, whether the external 
thing really subsists or not. 

Thus the form of the understanding can only consist in 
an idea, and not in the subsistence of things ; and, therefore, 
of the three Kantian categories or {ovvas—possibility, exist- 
cnce^ and necessity — that of existence^ considered as a thing 
apart from the other two, cannot in any way be considered 
as an original form^ essential to the nature of our under- 
standing. 

378. Let us see, then, if the character of original and 
essential forms belongs to the other two categories, of possi- 
bility and necessity. 

The idea of anything whatever, in so far as not showing 
any intrinsic contradiction, is what we call the logical possi- 
bility of the thing. 

Now it is certainly impossible to make any intellectual 
act of any kind without the form of possibility. 

But when I conceive the possibility of a thing, am I obliged 
also to think explicitly of the absolute necessity of the same ? 
No, if there is question of referring this necessity to the 
thing thought of, and not to the possibility itself; in which 
latter case the necessity identifies itself with the possibility, 
from which it is only distinguished by a mental abstraction. 

Seeing, therefore, that necessity is not universally and 
immutably the object and term of understanding, we must 
say that it cannot be one of its original and essential forfns. 

The outcome of all this is, that among the twelve Kantian 
categories possibility is the only one of which the character 
of form of the human iutclligefice can be predicated. We 
must, then, strive to penetrate into the nature of this 
possibility, 

379. I have said that the possibility here spoken of is 
simply the idea of anything whatever. In fact, if we think 

* Kant takes this word existence being R- smini calls subsisinue (Trans- 
as meaning the particular and real lators). 
existence of a thing, which mode of 
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of possibility at all, it must be the possibility of something ; 
for we cannot think of the possibility of nothing. 

It must, however, be observed that the something from 
the thought of which the possibility (idea) is inseparable need 
not necessarily be limited to a particular individual, or a 
particular species, or even a particular genus. It suffices that 
it be a something, an entity, even perfectly indeterminate.' 

The necessary inference from this is, that the idea (the 
possibility) of indeterminate being is the only original and 
essential form of the human intelligence. 

380. We will now see how all the first nine forms as- 
cribed by Kant to the human understanding are reduced to 
this one as to their formal principle, and how the other two 
categories placed by him under modality— i.e. existettce and 
necessity — either have nothing of the formal in them or else 
are elements already contained in modality itself. Let us 
begin with these. 

If by existence is meant the idea of a thing in general^ this 
is included in the idea of indeterminate being. 

But if it is taken to mean the actual subsistettce of the 
thing, then it is nothing but the term of an act of the faculty 
of judgment^ and does not therefore add any form to our 
intelligence. 

Necessity is found by analysing possibility ; for what is 
possible is necessarily such. In this sense necessity also is 
comprised in the idea of indeterminate being. 

But if by necessity is meant a necessary real beings we must 
say of this what we have already said of the actual subsistence 
of beings generally. 

381. Having thus reduced th^ three categories of modality 
to the one idea of indeterminate being, let us see how this 
idea includes also the three Kantian categories comprised 
under the head of relation^ namely, substance, causcdity, and 
action. 

As to the ideas of substance and casuality, I have already 
demonstrated that whatever intellectual element they contain 

* Even in this wholly indeterminate standing an actual object of thought 
state it would s»till prt-stnt to the under- (Translators). 
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is reduced precisely to the idea of existence or being in general 
(52, 54, 347, 348). If, then, Kant placed these two ideas 
among the original and essential categories or forms of the 
human understanding, it was only because he did not carry 
the analysis of them far enough to detect and keep separate 
in them what \s pure form. 

And as regards the idea of action^ it must be observed 
that action is perceived not only by the understanding, 
but also, in its own way, by the sense, that is, by its 
experiencing it 

Now, the partiadar action^ in so far as perceived by the 
sense, cannot certainly be placed among the categories ; but 
only the action as intellectually conceived, in other words, 
the concept of action. 

But how does it come to pass that the particular action 
experienced by the sense is universalised when made an 
object of the understanding ? Simply in virtue of the power 
which the understanding has of considering that particular 
action as possible to be repeated indefinitely. It is the 
addition of possibility^ therefore, that renders that action a 
universal conception. The same thing takes place when one 
considers the nature of action in general, without paying 
any attention to the particularities of the diverse species of 
action. 

The conception of action^ therefore, when submitted to 
analysis, is found to be not pure form, but composed (i) of a 
material element, in so far as the conception has reference to 
actions experienced by our senses ; and {2) of a formal 
element, in so far as our understanding adds the form of 
possibility, and thus abstracts and universalises the particular 
actions. 

Therefore all that there is of purely formal in the concep- 
tion of idea of action is possibility, or the idea of being in 
general. 

382. By a similar analysis we can reduce to this same 
idea the Kantian forms of quantity and quality. When we 
have eliminated from these conceptions all their material 
part, or that supplied by the senses, we find that nothing 
remains save the idea oi possibility or being in general. 
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In fact, even the term of my sense-perception has a 
certain quantity and a certain quality. But the quantity 
and quality perceived by my senses are in no way a form 
or informing principle of my understanding. That quantity, 
therefore, and that quality of which I have the conception, 
and which, according to Kant, would also be forms or inform- 
ing principles of my understanding, are a quantity and quality 
existing, not as particular, but as universal. 

Now, how are universal quantity and universal quality 
obtained ? By the same process which we have described 
with regard to the conception of action. When, through 
a judgment, I have intellectually perceived a particular 
quantity or quality, I can abstract from the fact of its 
real existence, and conceive it purely as possible. To 
conceive it so is to universalise it. And if from this con- 
ceptual or possible quantity or quality I take away those 
characteristics which make it a distinct species, I then have 
generic quantity or quality. 

Quantity and quality, therefore, are not necessary objects 
of my understanding, as though they were by their own 
nature its forms ; but in order to become such forms they 
require to be themselves informed by another form, and this 
form (added to them by my understanding) is no other than 
possibility. 

By themselves alone they are merely a material part 
of thought ; it is my understanding which, by adding to 
them ^^ formal part, renders them conceptions, ideas. 

Thus the analysis of the conceptions of quantity and 
quality shows that their only formal element is the idea of 
possibility or being in general. 

Once more, then, the twelve Kantian forms of the human 
understanding are seen to be reduced to one only. 

383. And here there is no need to speak of those which 
Kant designates as 'forms of the external and internal 
sense,* namely, space and ti^ne, because these are not things 
belonging to the intellectual order. Whatever question, 
then, may be raised concerning them, can only refer to the 
conceptions of them. 
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Now, from what has been said thus far, it will be easy to 
perceive that the only purely formal part in such conceptions 
is the idea of possibility or being in general, or, which is 
the same thing, indeterminate being. 

384. But there is another difference to be noted between 
the nature of the multitudinous forms of Kant and the 
nature of that one which has remained in our hands after the 
disappearance of all the rest. It is, that all the Kantian 
forms issue from within the thinking subject himself, and are 
therefore subjective ; whereas the one true form is essentially 
. object. This diversity of nature, as we shall hereafter see, is 
of infinite importance. Here I can only forewarn the reader 
of it 

Let us conclude : the human understanding has not any 
determinate form innate in it ; and the seventeen forms of 
Kant are not only baseless assumptions, but quite superfluous 
for explaining the origin of ideas. 

The form innate in the human understanding is one 
only, and that wholly indeterminate ^ i.e, the idea of being in 
general. 

This idea is pure form. It has no material element of 
any kind attached to it It is not subjective, but per se 
object. It is a thing so simple and so small that it would be 
impossible to simplify it further, or to imagine anything less 
which could be capable of informing our cognitions. At the 
same time its fecundity is inexhaustible. 

Indeed, it would not be possible to imagine a single 
intellectual act which does not stand in need of this form, or 
is not constituted, i,e. made what it is, by it ; since if we take 
away the idea of being we annihilate the possibility of human 
knowledge and of the intellectual faculty itself. 

Having thus reduced all that there can be of innate in 
our intelligence to the least possible, it now only remains for 
me to show how this minimum is nevertheless sufficient to 
account completely for the formation of all our ideas. This I 
shall endeavour to do in the next volume. 
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